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HE train swung smoothly into a long 
curve, as if the river had balked it 
just as it was ready to cross. With 

the air of a leisurely automaton, the con- 
ductor examined the dial of his watch. 
Anybody could have told that he always 
did so when the journey had spun itself as 
far as the long curve. 

The man to whom he was talking also 
looked at his watch. The third man in 
the Pullman smoking-compartment merely 
stared out of the window. He had no 
watch. 

“ Yes,” said the conductor, “ they’ve run 
a lot of the farmers out of this section. 
Not that the farmers care, you understand; 
they got their price. But it’s changed 
things. I don’t mean the towns, either. 
They’re about the same—better stores, 
maybe, but that’s about all. It’s the coun- 
try part of it that’s been taken over.” 

“You can do anything with money,” 


said the middle-aged passenger in” a 
thoughtful voice, as he sat polishing the 
crystal of his watch with his thumb. 

“ Anything,” said the conductor. “ They 
paid the farmers what they asked. If one 
farm wasn’t big enough, they bought two, 
or half a dozen. They had landscape ar- 
chitects and house architects. And now I 


guess you can count more estates than you * ° 


can farms. I can remember—” 

He went on remembering for several 
miles, and the middle-aged passenger nod- 
ded in full understanding. It was like a 
lecture with lantern-slides. The pictures 
lay outside the window, and as one followed 
another they supplied paragraphs to the 
lecturer. He knew the exact sequence, even 
without looking. 

“ All swells, I guess,” said the middle- © 
aged man. “ Society stuff.” 

“ No, not all of it. I know most of ’em. 
They ride with me a lot—commute. Just 
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regular folks, in the main, except for the 
money. I don’t find ’em any different. 
Talk like us—do the same things we do. 
Human weaknesses and all that. Weak- 
nesses! Why—” 

He leaned forward, glanced through the 
window, and pointed. 

“See that house over there— the one 
where you can just see part of the roof over 
the trees—up on the hill? Speaking of 
weaknesses, or fads, or whatever you call 
’em, there’s one. I don’t mean the house. 
It’s pretty swell, I’m told, but there’s plenty 
of money to run it. It’s the lady who lives 
there I’m talking about. Rich, has a fam- 
ily, a good husband—anythinug you like; 
but she’s got a weakness for bums.” 

The passenger stared across the river at 
the roof among the tree-tops. 

“ Bums?” he echoed. 

The third man in the smoking-compart- 
ment, who had not stirred’a muscle for ten 
minutes, tilted his chair forward so that he, 
too, could see the red tiled roof. He gazed 
at it with calm attention, swept his glance 
along the green hillside, observed the river 
that dawdled in the foreground, then tipped 
his chair back again and looked at the 
conductor. 


“ Bums,” repeated the conductor, eying 
his middle-aged audience. ‘“ Bums, hoboes, 
side-door Pullman passengers—plain, ordi- 
nary tramps.” 

The principal passenger looked out of the 
window again, but the house was gone. 

“ She’s a nut, I suppose?” he said. 


“ No, I wouldn’t say that.” The con- 
ductor was shaking his head slowly. “ I’ve 
seen her a couple of times on the train. 
Her husband travels with me a lot. It’s 
just a weakness, I’d say, like you might 
have one, or me. She looks like a very nice 
lady—no airs or anything like that; but it 
seems she runs to bums as a sort of side 
line. I heard all about it from her hus- 
band. Every now and then he thinks he’s 
got it stopped, but he hasn’t. She had a 
new one only last month.” 

The conductor looked at his watch again. 

“You see, it seems she’s good-hearted, 
and she’s got a theory. She never turns a 
bum from the door. She’s got an idea that 
some day a bum that’s worth while is going 
to come along, and she don’t want to feel 
that she turned him down. Of course, she 
hasn’t found that kind of a bum yet, and 
she never will. There ain’t any. But she 
don’t get discouraged. Her idea is to turn 
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a bum into a real man; so she specializes in 
em, in her own private way. She gives 
’em jobs, and feeds ’em, and lets ’em hang 
around the place. Wher one of ’em moves 
on, she keeps an eye out for the next one. 
She don’t believe in these organized chari- 
ties. Her idea is that a bum needs personal 
home attention.” 

The third man was still looking at the 
conductor. He fumbled in his pocket for 
a cigarette, failed to find one, abandoned 
the search as if it were a matter of no con- 
sequence, and continued his unblinking re- 
gard of the man in uniform. 

“ From what her husband tells me,” add- 
ed the conductor, “ business has been pick- 
ing up. It got very bad during the war. 
‘Work or fight’ played hell among the 
bums. They tell me quite a lot of ’em took 
the fight end of it, too. And then jobs were 


' easy and pay was high, even after the war, 


and some of the bums found it was a ter- 
rible job to break off the work habit; but 
it seems that lately they’ve been getting 
back to normal again. I’ve noticed more 
of ’em myself. Her husband tells me 
they’ve had quite a run of ’em. He’s very 
handy with words of one syllable.” 

“ Anybody would be, I should think,” 
declared the principal passenger. ‘‘ Once 
a bum, always a bum. Don’t let them tell 
you any different.” 

“T won’t.” 

The train was slackening speed, and the 
conductor roused himself from the leather 
cushions and went out, to be ready for the 
next station. The middle-aged man tapped 
the contents out of his pipe, dropped the 
hot brier into his pocket, and’ followed. 
That left the third man alone in the smok- 
ing-compartment. 

He yawned, stretched his legs, and went 
over to the ice-water tank, where he helped 
himself to three fillings of one of the paper 
cups that are served out to meet the laws 
of sanitation. 

“A fairy godmother to bums!” he said 
aloud, and smiled. 

He was a tall man. The extra inches 
were accounted for in his legs, which seemed 
really too long for a good sense of propor- 
tion; but he did not appear to find them 
awkward. In fact, they served to balance 
him easily as the train’s headway ended in 
a lurching stop, as if the engineer were ex- 
perimenting with his air. The tall man’s 
arms matched his legs, which gave them an 
aspect of harmony, even though they lacked 








grace. And his hands were right for the 
rest of him—long, angular, inclined to be 
knotty in the knuckles. 

“ Bums, eh?” 

He smiled again as he went back to his 
seat. He looked as if he might be anything, 
yet he suggested nothing specific. There 
were fine little wrinkles at the corners of 
his eyes, which seemed to speak of the sea, 
or the plains, or mountain-tops—certainly 
of the open; but his skin was not weathered 
to match the wrinkles. It was fair and 
faintly freckled—the kind of skin that be- 
longed with light, sandy hair, such as he 
had. 


His eyes were an indeterminate gray, 
with small brown flecks in the color rings. 
His nose was long and lacked a finely drawn 
bridge; it was inclined to be aquiline. His 
mouth was wide, his lips thin. When they 
smiled, they conveyed a hint of sensitive- 
ness; in repose they gave him an air of ut- 
ter indifference to whatever the world might 
think. A good guess would have placed his 
age at thirty. 

His clothes were of obviously good qual- 
ity, and they fitted his loose figure as well 
as any tailor could hope. There was a 
rather intangible aspect of long service 
about them. They were clean, they were 
pressed, they had no aggressive sheen; but 
they wore the badge of mellow age, even 
though a bit defiantly. There was nothing 
- about him that seemed to be new—not even 
himself. 

As the train pulled away from the sta- 
tion, he leaned toward the window, so that 
he could read the name on the platform 
sign. Then he reached for a time-table that 
the middle-aged passenger had left lying on 
a sill, and began casually to search its 


pages. 

He had located the itinerary of his train, 
and was studying it, when the conductor 
came back. It was several minutes before 
he abandoned that occupation, put the 
time-table in his pocket, and looked up. 

“ What’s your own idea of giving them 
personal home attention?” he asked. 

The conductor stared for a second or 
two. 

“ Giving who—what?” 

“ Bums.” 

“ Oh! ”? 
in a nod of understanding. 


The conductor’s surprise ended 
“You were 


here while we were talking, weren’t you? 
Well, if you ask me, all I can say is that it 
don’t seem to work out—that is, according 
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to her husband. It hasn’t worked yet, at 
any rate. What do you think about it?” 

“Well, I’m figuring on it. I’m still 
open-minded.” 

The conductor shook his head. 

“Tt won’t work,” he said. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, because—why, mainly because a 
bum won’t work. I’m not making a joke, 
you understand; but I know hoboes. The 
only way to get rid of ’em is to have a war; 
and that ain’t much of a way, when you 
come to think of it, because we can’t be 
fighting wars all the time.” 

’ “ No—hardly,” assented the tall man. 

“ So we’ve got to have peace—and bums. 
Only I don’t believe in encouraging ’em.” 

The passenger crossed his legs and 
clasped his hands around one knee. 

“Ts she a stout lady with white hair?” 
he asked. 

The conductor stared at him suspiciously. 

“ Say, what kind of a question—” 

“T’m just testing a theory.” ct 

“No, she isn’t. I suppose that busts 
your theory, maybe?” 

“ Oh, it’s flexible,” said the tall man, un- 
disturbed. “ Do they leave chalk marks 
all over the gate-posts?” 

“ Who?” 

“ The bums.” 

“You sort of jump around,” complained 
the conductor. “ How do I know? I never 
saw her gate-posts. What would they put 
chalk marks on them for, anyhow?” 

The passenger shrugged, stared out of the 
window, ard reached for his time-table 
again. 

“We skip the next three stations,” the 
conductor volunteered, and with another 
look at his watch he moved toward the 
door. 

“ T notice that. Does she ever have more 
than one at a time on her hands?” 

The conductor paused with a curious 
look on his face. 

“No offense, but you’ve got a sort of 
spotty way of talking,” he commented. *“ I 
don’t keep track of her tramps. The way I 
get it from her husband, I don’t think he’s 
able to, either. I don’t claim to have any 
scientific knowledge about ’em; but I can 
pick ‘em out when I see ’em, which is the 
main thing.” 

“ Tell them a mile off, Ii imagine.” 

“ Two miles,” said the conductor. 

“‘You’re a liar,” said the passenger 
evenly. 


q 
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But the conductor did not hear that. He 
was out in the corridor. He was not in- 
tended to hear it, so there was no harm. 

The train skipped the next three stations, 
just as the conductor said. It rolled pleas- 
antly along through a green country, still 
following the river. The passenger in the 
smoking-compartment sat placidly and 
alone for more than half an hour. The 
world outside seemed to hold for him a 
mild but steady interest. 

When the third station had been skipped, 
he referred again to. the time-table, exam- 
ined the mileage figures opposite the names 
of the stations, and did a mental sum in 
subtraction. 

“ Far enough,” he said. 

Presently the brakes were gripping again. 
The tall man reached down beside his chair 
and lifted an old leather bag. He was out 
on the car platform as the train groaned to 
a halt. There being no porter to serve him, 
he opened the door for himself and de- 
scended. The conductor sighted him. 

“Hey! This isn’t your station. You're 
going through to the end of the line.” 

“T resent the very suggestion,” said the 
tall man pleasantly. 

“ But your ticket reads—” 

“ Tell me, does she make them trim the 
hedges?” 

The train was moving again, and the 
conductor climbed aboard. 

“TI don’t know what they trim!” he 
yelled sourly. “ Maybe they trim the old 
man. How the blazes do I know? How—” 

The ex-passenger waved his hand in a 
gesture of farewell and turned toward the 
waiting-room. 

II 


Just as the tall young man believed it 
would, the highway followed the course of 
the river—not so closely as the steel rails, 
which seemed in fear of getting lost if they 
strayed from the water’s edge, yet nearly 
always keeping the river in sight, as if no 
other guide could be trusted so well. 


That suited the man afoot. He liked to 
watch the river. Best of all, he liked it 
when the road crawled up to the tops of the 
bluffs, so that he could look down upon the 
water and see where the shallows and deeps 
and ripples lay mapped in the sunshine. 

He walked with a long, loose stride, like 
a man whose legs know the way of a coun- 
try road. To watch him, there was no evi- 
dence of haste; but to have walked by his 
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side would have convinced you that he was 
determined to leave you behind, unless your 
legs happened to be as long as his. 

For several miles he carried a hat in his 
hand, for he liked the feel of the wind and 
the sun in his hair. Then, as if the use- 
lessness of this abruptly dawned upon him, 
he shied the hat over a stone wall and into 
a field. That seemed to please him, for he 
laughed as he watched it go sailing from his 
sight; but he never checked his pace, nor 
did he look back toward the place where 
the hat disappeared. 

Now his hands were wholly free. The 
old leather bag that had been his compan- 
ion aboard the train was miles behind him, 
checked in the railroad-station. He fin- 
gered the check tentatively, half minded to 
send it after the hat, but finally returned it 
to his pocket. He was not yet ready to cut 
all the bonds. To be sure, there were not 
many to cut, yet even the old black bag 
contained a few. 

“I’m honestly curious about her,” he 
mused. “I’m rather glad she isn’t stout 
and hasn’t white hair. It was natural 
enough to figure her that way; but if I’d 
been right I should have felt too cock-sure 
of things, and I don’t want to be cock-sure. 
That would take all the gamble out of it. 
I hope the house is fat, at any rate; the 
roof looked it. Always beware of a tall, 
thin house, for that’s where you find people 
with thin minds. Fat, squatty houses for 
mine—the kind that you can’t miss, and 
that doesn’t want you to miss, either.” 

From his mental image of the roof he 
tried to reconstruct the house on_ the hill, 
and that amused him for a mile or so. He 
was unconscious of distance, or the effort 
needed to cover it. Sometimes he followed 
by-paths that ran close to the road, but for 
most of the afternoon he kept to the center 
of the highway. It was more dusty there, 
and he had a reason for walking in the dust. 

Twice he passed through villages, one of 
them so shy and small that it lacked the 
courage to demand a railroad-station. He 
stopped in a store to buy a package of 
cheap cigarettes and a box of matches, and 
as the change from a half-dollar jingled in 
his pocket he grinned at the eloquently 
feeble sound. 

“ From now on I shall economize,” he 
admonished himself. “ Certain it is that 
I shall not waste my money on food.” 

As dusk came, he found himself instinc- 
tively looking for a farmhouse, but he 











seemed to have come upon an unprofitable 
stretch of road, for it took him through 
patches of woodland and meadow and 
scrubby swamps. If there were houses 
near, they were hidden away from the high- 
way. Automobiles had been passing him 
all afternoon, but not one offered a lift. He 
felt no resentment at that, although he re- 
flected upon it as a sociological problem; 
it was not a part of his plan to travel on 
wheels. He felt that the absence of a hat 
had a relation to his being left to himself. 

When it was dark, he was certain that it 
was no longer profitable to consider his ap- 
petite. The river had supplied him with 
water, and there would be time to-morrow 
to think about food; so he struck off the 
road into a fairly open piece of woodland, 
groped his way unti! he found a small bal? 
sam, and from that stripped enough boughs 
to make a bed. 

“ Nothing could be better,” he said, as 
he stretched himself. “I shall lie bere and 
stare up at the stars for an hour or so, 
which is always a good thing to do, and I 
shall think of the house on the hill and of 
the lady who never gets discourag 

So he lay there, planning a pleasant bout 
with his imagination. He stared at the 
stars a surprisingly short space of time; 
for when he became aware of the world 
again he was staring at the sun. 

“ At any rate,” he consoled himself, as 
-he took the road again, “ it gives me more 
to think about to-day. I’m glad I didn’t 
settle everything last night. First of all, a 
man must eat!” 

He came to a house by the road at last. 
A woman who was throwing feed to the 
chickens eyed him casually but thoroughly. 

“Where’s your hat?” she asked, and 
then he knew for certain that it is a badge 
of suspicion to be without one. 

He did not think it worth while to ex- 
plain about the hat, but he asked for his 
breakfast, as if the only issue involved was 
whether it was ready or whether he would 
have to wait for it to be prepared. 

“ Will you work for it?” she demanded. 

“TI certainly cannot work without it,” he 
answered. 

She led the way around the corner of the 
house, and he followed her into the kitchen. 

“My husband’s over yonder in the 
barn,” she explained, with a gesture. “ He 
can hear me if I holler.” 

Then she fed him with an insistence that 
he did not mistake, It was plain that she 
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saw a good morning’s work in his long arms 
and wide shoulders. 

He wondered just what she expected him 
to do. He hoped that she would not ask 
him to weed the garden, for nothing seemed 
less interesting than that; but it would 
make no difference what she asked, for he 
knew exactly what he would do. 

When she went up-stairs on some errand, 
he carried out his plan without hesitation, 
and yet without haste. He walked out of 
the kitchen, around the house, and back 
into the road. 

“T wish her every apology,” he said, as 
he strode cheerfully away. ‘“ The break- 
fast was good, although she does not buy 
the best coffee; but if I worked I should be 
stepping out of character, which I cannot 
permit. Besides, the end of the journey is 
calling. Ah!” 

He cocked his ear to listen, but did not 
turn his head. 

“No!” he said, with a touch of firmness. 
“T will not turn my head. There is noth- 
ing to be gained in argument. She is a 
good woman, but she is passing out of my 
life.” 

Presently he was out of ear-shot, and in 
a minute more he was around a bend of the 
road. Then he quickened his pace, for he 
might do so with dignity when none 
watched. 

Noon came, mid afternoon, dusk. When 
he sat by the roadside and mopped his fore- 
head on his sleeve, he realized that he was 
really tired. 

“ T’ve certainly done forty miles,” he re- 
flected. “ And I know it’s not over fifty 
from the place where I checked my bag. I 
can’t make it to-night. It’s a daylight job, 
anyhow; so I must eat again and sleep— 
both very much.” 

He ate at a farmhouse half a mile be- 
yond, where they asked him many ques- 
tions, and offered him employment that 
would carry him through the rest of the 
summer. It was plain that they really 
wanted him to stay. He promised to give 
the matter consideration. 

They showed him a place in the barn 
where he could sleep, and even loaned him 
a lantern after he had given his word to be 
careful. In the morning there was a razor 


he could use, the farmer said. Help was 
hard to get, and they were hopeful of him. 
He felt the stubble on his cheeks, and gave 
them the impression that he would call for 
the razor about sunrise. 
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But when he had retired to the barn he 
was quite certain that he would never meet 
the family again, unless through mishap. 
They were hospitable, earnest folk; they 
might even prove interesting; but they did 
not fall within his scheme. 

He slept in the hayloft, being very care- 
ful about the lantern. It was dawn, but 
not sunrise, when he vaulted over the fence 
that separated the barnyard from the high- 
way. It was not easy to walk away from 
his breakfast, yet he knew it would be more 
difficult to walk away afterward. He con- 
soled himself by imagining another break- 
fast within the next few miles. 

“‘T shall be sighting the roof again very 
soon,” he told himself. “ This is the great 
day, beyond all doubt. How extraordinary 
it would be if the conductor proved to have 
been romancing!” 

He paused, after a few miles, to make a 
careful survey of his appearance. The out- 
cropping of beard was excellent. He was 
quite sure that his face was dirty, too, al- 
though he had no mirror. He had not 


washed it since he left the train, and he 
trusted to the dust of the road. The clothes 
he wore were his only concern, and he spent 
something like half an hour improving their 


ce. With the aid of a sharp stick 
he fashioned elbow-holes in the coat, care- 
fully raveling the edges to give them an 
appearance of authenticity and age. After 
he had rubbed the coat in the dirt, he found 
it very much more to his taste. He was 
also at pains to make a hole in the knee of 
one trouser-leg. 

His shoes were scuffed to a dull gray, 
but he took the precaution of breaking the 
laces at several points and knotting them. 
He had thrown away his collar and cravat 
yesterday, so that his haberdashery needed 
no further attention. 

“TI feel better,” he remarked to the 
world, as he continued his way. ‘“ Unless 
her eyes are unduly sharp, I shall pass 
without further credentials. And why not? 
Must a man serve an apprenticeship to be 
a@ tramp? Must he have a card? I have 
faith that I am coming to an open shop.” 

Toward noon he came in sight of the 
house on the hill. He had crossed the river 
some distance back, where there was a con- 
venient bridge, and he was keeping a look- 
out for a road that would start twisting its 
way up the hillside. Somewhat to his cha- 
grin, he had found it necessary to purchase 
a breakfast; it cost him twenty-five cents. 
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That left him a dime, and for fear that he 
might be tempted again before he reached 
the end of his journey, he threw the dime 
into the river. 

Five minutes after he sighted the house 
a shoulder of hillside shut it from view 
again. He traveled another mile before he 
had a second glimpse of it; but he did not 
hurry, for the second glimpse told him that 
he was steadily drawing nearer and keeping 
a proper bearing. After a while he came to 
a branch road, the existence of which he 
had reasoned out to a certainty. If it 
proved to be a false lead, no matter; there 
was still plenty of time. 

Down a hill came an automobile, run- 
ning at a brisk but not reckless pace. He 
moved toward the side of the road to give it 
room, and as it passed he noticed there was 
a woman at the wheel. He gave her no at- 
tention, however, for she was merely one of 
scores he had seen for the past two days. 
When a shrilling of brakes came to his ears 
he turned around, wondering if she had 
managed to spill herself in the ditch; but 
nothing had happened beyond the fact that 
the car was at a full stop. The woman was 
looking back up the road. : 

He was about to take himself on his way 
when he saw an arm lift, as if she was mak- 
ing some sort of signal. As he watched, 
there was a series of sharp blasts on the 
horn, and the arm signaled several times. 
Eventually he became aware that she was 
beckoning to him. There was nothing to 
do but to retrace his steps and learn her 
needs. 

She was a young woman, very well 
dressed, and the car in which she sat was 
blue and expensive. He was conscious that 
she was eying him with particular atten- 
tion, and he wondered if she kept a gun 
handy in the car, for the intimidation of 
such as he. From habit, he began the busi- 
ness of making a bow, but in the absence 
of a hat all he could do was to cover the 
mistake by scratching his head, hoping that 
he did it with nonchalance. 

“Ts it the ignition, or what?” he asked. 

He thought that he was making the in- 
quiry in a respectful manner, but the look 
she gave him made him wonder if he had 
struck a false note. 

“ Are you a tramp?” she asked. 

He felt a pang of chagrin. Was there a 
possible fault in him? 

“ Do I look it?” 

“Beyond any doubt.” 








Chagrin passed, and all his confidence 
was restored. He smiled at her. 


“ Tf I look it, why ask?” he said. 

“ T advise you to turn around and walk 
in the other direction,” she said, paying no 
heed to his question. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because you are headed for a com- 
munity that does not tolerate you.” 

She had blue eyes that looked squarely 
into his. There was no heat in her voice, 
yet there was a discernible note of exasper- 
ation. As for timidity, there was not a 
suggestion of it. 

“ Are you certain of that?” he inquired. 

The young woman seemed determined to 
ignore questions. 

“We are taking particular care to keep 
tramps out of the neighborhood. Nearly 
all of those who get in go to work for the 
sheriff. It is really my duty now to go and 
bring a deputy from the village and have 
him take care of you; but I’ve no desire to 
be harsh, so I am giving you a warning. 
You’d better turn around!” 

All this was rather surprising intelligence. 
It did not seem to fall in with the story of 
the conductor. Yet the wayfarer was not 
willing to believe that the conductor was an 
inventor; he had none of the marks of one. 

She seemed to feel that it was his turn to 
speak, but he paused for a moment, for 
better study of her. The house on the hill 
could wait; she interested him. 

“Are you going to turn around?” she 
demanded. 

“ T am already part way up the hill,” he 
said. “It is a matter of principle with me 
to climb a hill all the way to the top, once 
I have started.” 

She was noting the fashion of his speech, 
and it served to bring a look of added sus- 
picion into her eyes. 

“ Better do as I say,” she reminded him, 
her voice taking a perceptible edge. “ We 
do not tolerate tramps. The last one—” 

She paused significantly. 

“Yes? What of the last one?” 

“ Well, he didn’t come back.” 

“ Ah, but we never do,” he reminded her. 
“ Why go back when there is more beyond 
than you can ever see in a lifetime?” 

“T’m not arguing with you,” she said, 
and there was a shade of irritation in her 
gesture. “I’m warning you. If you are 


going to make it necessary for me to get a 
deputy sheriff, I shall have no hesitation 
I’m giving you a fair chance.” 


about it. 
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He liked her directness of look and 
speech. Of course, she saw him as in a 
class apart from her own; yet while she 
conveyed this barrier of caste in every word 
and gesture, she managed to do it without 
an appearance of snobbishness. 

“] thank you for the fair chance,” he 
said; “but, as I said, being already part 
way up the hill—” 

“You'll certainly be in jail before night,” 
she assured him, releasing the brake. 

“T hope it’s not a personal dislike,” he 
began. “ I hope—” 

The car moved away from him. 

“ Have it your own way,” she called. 
“You'll see!” 

He watched until the car was out of 
sight, but she never turned to see what he 
was doing. 

“Very decent of her,” he admitted; 
“but rather difficult to explain. Nobody 
can ever settle it now except the good- 
hearted lady in the big house.” 

So he faced up-hill again and resumed 
his climb. 

Ill 


Ir seemed, as he reflected on the young 
lady’s warning, that somewhere there was a 
glaring misfit. Either the lady who was a 
collector of tramps was out of tune with the 
neighborhood, or the girl in the roadster 
was a newcomer who did not yet breathe . 
the hospitable atmosphere, or the conduc-_ 
tor had made a mistake in identifying the 
house. He was weighing all three explana- 
tions as he ascended the steady grade, and 
was reaching the conclusion that the second 
seemed most promising, when his attention 
was diverted from the problem by an en- 
counter with another automobile. 

This car was standing in the center of 
the road when he sighted it, and was still 
motionless when he arrived abreast of it. 
It was a limousine of established exclusive- 
ness, and by the absence of dust on its 
shining surfaces he could see that it had not 
come far from the garage. One side of the 
hood was elevated. An astonishingly stout 
chauffeur, his hands clasped behind his 
back, was bending forward and staring at 
the machinery. Beyond that, he did not 
appear to be doing anything, unless he was 
thinking. Within the car sat a woman, her 
hands folded in her lap. 

The tramp stopped. Out of the tail of 
his eye he became aware that the lady was 
watching him, but he made no sign that he 
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was aware of her presence. Instead, he 
stepped over beside the chauffeur, clasped 
his own hands behind his back, and leaned 
forward to see whatever might be interest- 
ing. He was forced to speak before the 
chauffeur was cognizant of his arrival. 

“ It’s a nice-looking engine,” he said. 

The fat chauffeur nervously jerked him- 
self to an erect position and stared. 

“ What’s that?” he demanded. 

“A nice-looking engine — handsome, 
beautiful—very pretty.” 

The chauffeur continued to stare out of 
his small, suspicious eyes. 

“ What’s that to you?” he inquired, in a 
defensive tone. 

But the tall young man was bending far- 
ther forward, his gaze fixed on the mys- 
terious machinery, and he did not answer. 

“ What is he saying, Oswald?” 

It was the voice of the lady in the car, 
and as it reached the ears of the tramp he 
straightened up abruptly and looked at her. 
She was a lady of middle age, and it needed 
only the briefest glance to see that she was 
groomed every bit as elegantly as the limou- 
sine in which she sat. The most striking 


feature of her pleasant face was its placid- 
ity of expression, which seemed to be fixed 


and permanent. 

“What is he saying?” she repeated. 

There was something in the voice that 
made a curious impression on the tramp. 
It did not have a familiar sound. He knew 
that he had never heard it before; but he 
had a sensation that it sounded exactly the 
way he had been expecting. 

“ He says it’s a nice-looking engine,” re- 
marked Oswald, and there was deep con- 
tempt in his words. 

The tramp nodded, and the lady gave 
him a fresh scrutiny. 

“ But it is not a nice-running engine,” 
she said. 

Oswald stiffened. 

“Tt’s been running all right, ma’am. 
This ain’t anything serious. This is 
just—” 

He paused for another look. 

“We have been here for five minutes, 
Oswald,” the lady reminded him, “ and all 
you have done is to look at it. You haven’t 
taken out any of the tools yet. Is it some- 
thing you don’t understand?” 

Oswald swallowed his indignation and 
made a wide gesture. 

“Me, ma’am? I understand cars, 
ma’am. This ain’t anything at all.” 


He removed a glove and began fingering 
things under the hood. The tall young 
man watched and the lady watched, and 
several minutes passed by. 

“ Have you got it right yet, Oswald?” 

“ Just a minute, ma’am.” 

“What is he doing to it?” asked the 
lady, addressing herself to the tall yourg 
man. 

“What are you doing to it, Oswald?” he 
inquired. 

The chauffeur lifted his head and favored 
him with an astonished glare. 

“Who told you to call me Oswald?” 

The young man appealed to the lady. 

“Ts his name ‘ Oswald ’?” 

“ Yes, it is,” she admitted. 

“ Your name is Oswald,” said the young 
man. ‘“ Now I ask you, Oswald, what are 
you doing to it?” 

No chauffeur with a shred of self-respect 
could have done otherwise than answer as 
Oswald did. 

“ What I’m doing is none of your busi- 
ness, you big bum!” 

“ Oswald!” The voice came from the 
car. 
“ But he’s nothin’ but a bum, ma’am.” 

“ Never mind. I asked him a question.” 

The tall young man did not seem to have 
taken any offense. For the moment he was 
not thinking of Oswald. The lady was be- 
coming more interesting every minute. 

“Can you see what he is doing to it?” 
she asked. 

The young man moved closer to the ma- 
chinery and observed. 

“ IT can see what he is doing to it,” he re- 
ported. “ He is looking at one of the wires; 
but I can’t see why.” 

Oswald flared. 

“You get out o’ here and don’t bother 
me no more!” he said, his voice rough with 
resentment. 

“ But, Oswald, the lady asked me to 
look. I told her what you were doing, and 
that I didn’t understand why, and that’s 
all I said.” 

The chauffeur took a full-length scrutiny. 

“'You’re a fresh bum,” he observed. 
“You go on away about your business, if 
you’ve got any!” 

The lady was descending into the road, 
and the tall young man stepped back a 
pace and stood respectfully. That was as 
far as he went about his business. She 
looked under the hood and regarded the 
engine attentively. 











‘“‘ Show me what you are doing, Oswald,” 
she said. 

Intensely embarrassed, he showed her. 

“ Tt does not seem to me,” she remarked, 
after a considerate pause, “that you are 
doing very much. Can’t you use one of the 
tools, or something?” 

“ T—it ain’t that kind of trouble, ma’am. 
There ain’t any need—” 

The chauffeur broke off in desperation 
and fumbled for his handkerchief. This 
gave the lady an opportunity for further 
study of the tall young man, and the scru- 
tiny she devoted to him had a frank ele- 
ment of curiosity. 

“Have you any knowledge of automo- 
biles?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, madam,” and he finished it with 
a bow. 

“ Do you know anything about this par- 
ticular make of automobile?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Oswald, let this young man see if he 
can fix it.” 

Oswald quivered, and it seemed as if the 
buttons on his uniform must presently go 
flying into space, like star-dust. 

“ You—you mean you want him to lay 
a hand on that engine?” he demanded. 

“ He says he understands it,” said the 
lady, with persistence as well as calm in her 
voice. ‘“ Perhaps*he sees something that 
you have overlooked. Just let him try.” 

“ Me, ma’am? Turn your car over to a 
bum?” 

*“ Please examine the car,” said the lady, 
turning to the tall young man and ignoring 
the insolence in Oswald’s tone. 

He went immediately to the task, while 
the chauffeur backed away to a little dis- 
tance and stood there, panting and glower- 
ing like an overfed dragon. 

It did not seem that more than a minute 
had passed when the tramp stepped around 
to the driver’s seat, switched on the igni- 
tion, and pressed the starter pedal with his 
hand. Bz-z-2-2—bz-2z-2-2—-br-r-r-r! 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed the lady. “ And 
do you think it will keep on running?” 

** Just as long as it is supplied with gaso- 
line, madam.” 

“T am certainly obliged to you. Will 
you please explain to Oswald just what you 
did?” 

“T will try to make him understand,’ he 
said. ‘“ Oswald!” 

But Oswald, sparing his buttons, explod- 
ed by way of the mouth. 
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“T didn’t hire out to take orders or les- 
sons from bums,” he said. “ Not for any- 
body will I do it, Mrs. Kilbourne. I was 
brought up to have respect for myself, and 
I ain’t going to start slipping now. If he 
thinks he knows more about that car than 
I do, let him run it!” 

“ He certainly knew more about it just 
now,” observed the lady. 

“ All right! Then I’m through.” 

“ Do you mean that you are leaving your 
employment, Oswald?” 

“ Yes, ma’am; from now on. I resign!” 

He said it with an emphasis that left no 
possible doubt. 

The lady who had been addressed as 
“ Mrs. Kilbourne ” received the resignation 
with great calmness. 

“ Very well, Oswald. Will you drive me 
home?” >: 

“ Let him do it,” said Oswald scornfully. 
“ T ain’t ever going to lay my hands on that 
car in! ” 

Mrs. Kilbourne found some bills in her 
purse and handed them to him. 

“That pays you until the end of your 
month,” she said. “Are you going back 
to the garage to get your clothes?” 

But Oswald had turned his back and was 
striding off down-hill. 

“T’ll send for ’em!” he called savagely. 

Mrs. Kilbourne wasted no time looking 
after him, but turned to the tall young man 
and examined him with more attention than 
ever. 

“T presume you are able to drive this 
car, for it is certain that I cannot.” 

His response was a bow. 

“TI was about to make two or three 
calls,” she said; “ but—” 

Delicacy seemed to check her speech. 
He saw that she was surveying his costume. 

“Tt would probably create some com- 
ment,” he said. 

“ Er—probably. I didn’t wish to speak 
. it and hurt your feelings in any way; 

nt.” 

She paused again, and the young man 
waved his hand generously. 

“A fact is a fact,” he said. 
sensitive.” 

“ You are really—that is—you are—” 

“ What I seem to be, madam.” 

She sighed softly. He fancied that he 
saw a gleam of enthusiasm in her eyes. 
From the very first words she had spoken 
he had been building a suspicion into a 
solid structure of belief. 





“T’m not 
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“ Then you are really a tramp?” she said. 

“ Denial would be useless, madam, even 
if I had the mind to make one.” 

She sighed softly again and seemed to be 
enjoying a great peace of mind. 

“What is your name, please?” 

“ Rawlins.” The young man did not 
hesitate an instant. 

“ And your whole name?” 

“Wade Rawlins.” . 

“It sounds—” She paused, then added: 
“Tt sounds a trifle unusual for—” 

“ A bum.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne shook her head in em- 
phatic disapproval. 

“T do not like the word,” she said. “A 
tramp is not necessarily a bum. In fact, I 
knew one who was a clergyman.” 

He could have shouted in triumph. 
Everything was settled now—he had come 
to the end of his journey! 

“ We're a rather democratic lot,” he ad- 
mitted. “ We accept anybody.” 

It did not seem to him that she caught 
the point of the remark. He was merely 
experimenting a bit. Mrs. Kilbourne 
seemed to be having an absent-minded mo- 
ment. She bored a small hole in the center 
of the road with the point of her parasol 
and considered something. 

“ Rawlins, will you drive me home?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“ Certainly.” 

He held the door open while she entered 
the car. 

“ We shall have to turn around,” she ex- 
plained. ‘“ My home is back up the hill.” 

“ Certainly, madam.” 

It was difficult to conceal exultation, but 
he hoped that he was managing it with 
success. What luck! 

“T shall wish to have a talk with you 
after we reach the house, Rawlins.” 

“T shall be at your service, madam.” 

Climbing into the driver’s seat, he made 
a dexterous turn and began driving the car 
up the hill. 

“ Right here,” she called, after nearly a 
mile had been covered. 

There was a gateway in a tall hedge, and 
into one of the stone pillars that guarded 
it had been mortised a bronze plate, which 
bore the words, “ Kilbourne Heights.” 


IV 


As the limousine followed the curve of 
the drive, Rawlins had new glimpses of the 
red tiled roof which he had first seen from 
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the window of the train. There were many 
trees in the space between the gateway and 
the house, and he saw that Kilbourne 
Heights measured to the proportions of an 
estate. The name, he fancied, probably 
furnished a clue to the family; but as to 
that he was willing to reserve judgment, for 
Mrs. Kilbourne thus far had pleased him 
very well. 

The house, when they arrived in front of 
it, matched the picture in his mind. It was 
of the fat type—generous, wholesome, with 
an invisible aura of cordiality about it. It 
was just the sort of house in which a lady 
who is kind to tramps ought to live. 

As he descended from the driver’s seat 
and held the door open for Mrs. Kilbourne, 
he became conscious of a person standing 
rigidly at the top of the porch steps. It is 
always easy to identify a butler, despite all 
the tales of guests who have shaken hands 
with them. Rawlins knew this functionary 
for what he was in half a glance—knew 
him for a natural enemy, too. 

“You may let the car stand there for the 
present, Rawlins,” said Mrs. Kilbourne. 
“I -wish to talk with you before we decide 
anything further.” 

He followed her up on the porch, and the 
butler drew aside to give him full clearance. 
There was no look of amazement on the 
face of Mrs. Kilbourne’s household servi- 
tor, but rather one that spoke of despair 
and a great weariness. His calling had 
trained him to patience, but a human equa- 
tion still lurked. He was still rigid as the 
lady seated herself in a rocker and mo- 
tioned for Rawlins to draw a chair. 

“ T won’t need you for the presént, Gros- 
venor,” she said. 

The butler bowed, and in that bow there 
was more than a mere acknowledgment of 
authority; there were faint yet precise hints 
of pity and resentment and contempt—the 
last, of course, for the man in the ragged 
trousers. 

Grosvenor was a butler who knew how to 
express things. His every gesture was the 
scenario of an unacted emotion. All of this 
Rawlins, on twenty seconds’ acquaintance, 
knew more clearly than Mrs. Kilbourne 
herself. 

He brought a chair and obeyed her di- 
rection to sit, managing neither to be bold 
nor to cringe, yet with a strict regard for 
the status in which he had come to Kil- 
bourne Heights. Mrs. Kilbourne folded 
her hands—that was one of her habits when 














she composed herself—and studied him 
with bland gray eyes. 

“ Now, Rawlins, tell me something about 
yourself.” 

It was then that he displayed his first 
sign of hesitation. One hand strayed to his 
three-day beard and rubbed it gently, while 
his glance met hers. 

“ Anything that you feel quite at liberty 
to tell,” she added. 

“ At liberty?” he echoed. 

Mrs. Kilbourne’s gaze was friendly but 
steady. 

“ At liberty,” she repeated. “ By that 
I want you to understand that I do not ex- 
pect you to humiliate yourself in any way. 
If there is anything—” She paused and 
finally shrugged. “ Well, if there is any- 
thing like that, I respect any natural feel- 
ing you may have concerning it; but at the 
same time, I would like to have some idea 
of who you are, what you are, and why 
you are. I do not think I am inquisitive; 
but for some time I have had an interest 
in—ah—” 

“ Tramps,” he suggested in a respectful 
voice. 

“ Precisely. 
prejudice.” 

“T think I understand, madam. Well, 
to begin with, I am Wade Rawlins.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne nodded, as if she had ex- 
pected just that sort of beginning. Was 
she skeptical already? The young man be- 
gan wondering. 

“ And I am afraid I shall have to remain 
Wade Rawlins.” 

“Tt will do very well,” was her only 
comment. 

“T was born—” 

He hesitated again. There was some- 
thing disconcerting in her blandness; she 
offered him no point of opposition. Resis- 
tance inspired him, but now it seemed that 
he had suddenly become dull. 

Confound it! He had not prepared him- 
self for this. Two days of preparation for 
everything else, but, through a singular 
oversight, not a minute for biographical 
research! He felt himself stumbling and 
fumbling. He must go slowly. 

“T was born in the United States,” he 
said, and watched the effect. 

He realized that it was a large place in 
which to be born, that probably she would 
suspect him of generalizing; but she merely 
nodded again. 

“T was raised partly in the country— 


And I try to be without 
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partly in the city,” he added, speaking 
slowly. ‘“ When I was about twelve years 








“ How old are you now, Rawlins?” 

“ Thirty-one, madam.” 

“Yes; I should have said about that. 
Go on, please.” 

Very easy for Mrs. Kilbourne to say 
“Go on,” but Rawlins was approaching 
perilously close to embarrassment. He was 
conscious of annoyance at his lack of fore- 
sight, and that did not help him. Worst 
of all, it was probably a critical moment. 
He felt certain that Mrs. Kilbourne was in- 
fluenced in an important degree by what 
her tramps told her. 

“ As I think I was saying, when I was 
about twelve years old I became tired of 
going to school—it was in the country then 
—and, as my parents insisted that I should 
continue my studies, I ran away from 
home.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne sighed. This part of the 
tale was familiar to her, yet it was always 
new in its pathos. Boys who ran away 
from home made her sad. Rawlins took 
note of the sigh and utilized it as a peg for 
a pause. What should he tell next? 

“I went to a city, where—” 

There was a third person present. With 
a silent and sinuous effect of having defied 
the laws that govern the human body, a 
rangy girl of fifteen, apparently coming 
from nowhere at all, collapsed cross-legged 
on the floor of the porch beside Mrs. Kil- 
bourne, and eyed the tramp with extraordi- 
nary intensity. 

Mrs. Kilbourne uttered an exclamation. 

“Marian! You startled me. Please 
don’t tiptoe. And if you wish to listen, 
don’t wriggle!” 

“ All right,” agreed the girl. “ Only 
make him go on.” Then, addressing herself 
directly to Rawlins: “ Hurry up! We’re 
all set.” 

Rawlins contemplated her gravely at 
first, for it seemed like an added embar- 
rassment. He hated to think under pres- 
sure. Where had he left off? 

“You had just gone to the city,” the 
rangy child reminded him. “ You didn’t 


say what city. Which one was it? I hope 
it wasn’t Boston.” 

“T think I prefer—” 
other stop. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to name the city, if 
you have a reason for not doing so,” said: 
Mrs. Kilbourne. 


He came to an- 
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“Oh, mother, don’t encourage him to 
hold out! The last one we had here—” 

Mrs. Kilbourne silenced her daughter 
with a gesture. 

“He understands that we respect his 
private affairs, Marian. Just tell what you 
are free to tell, Rawlins.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, with a bow. 

His glance strayed to the cross-legged 
girl, and something stirred him. There was 
a frown on her brown face, a stubborn 
challenge in her dark eyes. Unconsciously 
he stiffened in his chair. Perhaps she was 
not an added embarrassment after all. Per- 
haps she had brought with her that intan- 
gible thing he had missed. 

“ Tn this particular city,” he said, “ I am 
ashamed to say that I eventually fell in 
with some boys of my own age who had 
already embarked upon criminal careers. 
I sold newspapers for a while, but it was 
difficult to remain honest among tempta- 
tions. I soon learned to steal. I never 
stole anything important. Indeed, it was 


all very petty; but it was, of course, un- 
dermining my moral character just as truly 
as if I had stolen large things.” 

Marian Kilbourne’s eyes were flickering 
with a new light. 


“ Mother!” she murmured. “ This one 
is educated!” 

“It was to escape from this atmosphere 
that, in a moment of resolution, I went to 
sea.”’ 

There was a long and comfortable sigh 
from the cross-legged one. Rawlins was 
slowly becoming animated. 

“T was then nearly fifteen, and, being 
large and strong for my age, was shipped as 
a sailor. The vessel was a barkentine. 
After one hundred and thirteen days at sea 
without sighting land — we rounded Cape 
Horn during the night—we finally ar- 
rived at—” 

“ Didn’t you sight any ships?” demanded 
Marian. 

“* Seventeen,” he answered readily. “I 
forgot to mention it. We finally arrived at 
the island of Borneo.” 

“ Ooh-h-h, mother!” 

Mrs. Kilbourne contented herself with a 
nod. Her hands were still comfortably 
clasped in her lap, and she was rocking 
gently; but the cross-legged one was vi- 
brant—electric. Rawlins felt the tingle of 
radiated energy. 

“ Borneo,” he mused, and Marian saw 
in his eye a reflection of her own mood. 
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“TI spent three strange years in Borneo. I 
lived in the home of a native chief, where I 
learned the language and customs of the 
wild men. At the end of that time—” 

“T want to hear you say something in— 
in Borneoese,” the young visitor inter- 
rupted. 

He regarded her with a calculating glance 
and shook his head. 

“T have forgotten the language. At the 
end of three years I escaped from the na- 
tives and managed to board a British ship. 
The ship—” 

“ How did you escape?” The question 
was a demand. 

“‘ _—would prefer not to say.” 

“Nonsense! I want to know. I 
want—” 

“ Marian,” said Mrs. Kilbourne, “ I have 
told him he need not relate anything that 
may prove embarrassing.” 

“But if we don’t know how he es- 
caped from the—” 

“ That will do, Marian.” 

Rawlins gave his questioner what seemed 
very much like a quiet look of triumph. 

“ All I feel that I Gnght to say is that I 
escaped in a most thrilling and remarkable 
manner.” 

Marian gnawed her lip and scowled. 

“The ship I boarded was bound for 
South Africa, carrying a valuable cargo, 
the nature of which I think it is better to 
pass over. Half-way across the Indian 
Ocean we ran into a hurricane that blew 
for three days. The ship became a dere- 
lict, and we abandoned her: Our boat was 
separated from the others; and when we 
finally reached a desert island, I was the 
only survivor.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne gasped mildly, but made 
no comment. Marian had her chin propped 
and steadied in both hands and never 
blinked. 

“I remained on that island alone until I 
reached the age of twenty. I will not at- 
tempt to describe my curious experience. 
It would be of no interest to you, Mrs. Kil- 
bourne. I can only say—no; I will not 
even say that.” 

As he paused and shaded his eyes for an 
instant with his hand, Marian gritted her 
teeth. He did not fail to observe it. 

“ Soon after that I found myself back in 
the United States.” 

“ Will you at least tell us how you got 
back to the United States?” inquired the 
girl in a cold voice. 














“In a_ sailing vessel,” he answered. 
“ Following my return, I worked at nu- 
merous jobs and trades, but never remained 
very long in any position. I began as a 
waiter. After that, in turn, I was a loco- 
motive fireman, a cow-puncher, a miner, 
an oil-driller, a bank messenger, a book- 
keeper, a chauffeur, a hotel clerk, a plumb- 
er, a professional pugilist.” 

“ Who—who did you fight?” 

Marian could not stifle the question. 
Rawlins gazed at her earnestly and ap- 
peared to consider. 

“The champion,” he said at length. 
“ After I retired from the prize ring, I 
played a small part for one season in a 
dramatic company. My experience—” 

“T want to know—” 

“ Marian,” said Mrs. Kilbourne, “I 
think we had better not interrupt.” 

“But I want to know who won the 
fight,” wailed Marian. 

“Tt was stopped in the twenty-seventh 
round as the result of a strange—but that 
is really not important. My experience as 
an actor was one of the most iateresting of 
my life. The company was headed by a 
famous star, whose name is probably known 
to everybody in the United States. On one 
+4 ” 

“ What was his name?” 

“T feel—in fact, I am quite sure—” He 
came to a dead stop for several seconds and 
looked at Mrs. Kilbourne. “If you will 
excuse me, madam, there are reasons why 
I ought not to mention the lady’s name.” 

Marian was half-way to her feet when 
she reconsidered. Slowly she sank back to 
her pose. There was a dull flush in her 
cheeks, and she did not care whether or not 
he observed it. 

“T think,” said Rawlins, “I will say no 
more about my experiences on the stage. 
They were interesting, but not profitable. 
After leaving the theatrical profession, I 
engaged in another series of occupations. 
I traveled about the country a great deal. 
Gradually I discovered that the intervals 
between each job were becoming longer, 
and that I liked to have them so. I was 
learning to enjoy idleness.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne was shaking her head 
gently. That part of it was an old story, 
too. 

“Tt is easier than you think to become a 
tramp,” he remarked, with an air of talking 
to himself. “I do not defend it as an oc- 
cupation, yet it has attractions, particularly 
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for a young man in good health. After I 
became thoroughly accustomed to the life, 
I made only one serious effort to abandon 
it. That was when I was employed as a 
detective.” 

He rubbed his stubbled chin and glanced 
at the girl on the floor. This time she was 
not looking at him. A spot on the hem of 
her skirt was engaging her attention. 

“I will admit,” said Rawlins, raising his 
voice slightly, “ that I found detective work 
fascinating. The elements of chance, some- 
times of danger, made an appeal to me. I 
shall never forget the Hopkinson case.” 

Marian looked out toward the lawn and 
yawned politely. For half a second his 
eyes narrowed; then he turned to Mrs. Kil- 
bourne. At the same instant Marian shot 
a glance of malice at him. 

“ Perhaps the Hopkinson case would not 
interest you, Mrs. Kilbourne,” he ventured. 
“ Just as you feel about it, Rawlins.” 

He was hesitating, not yet without hope, 
when Marian yawned prodigiously and 
stretched her legs. 

“ Mother, did Kane say whether he was 
going to play tennis this afternoon?” 

“T haven’t seen him, dear.” 

“ Nobody ever does anything any more,” 
said the child wearily. “I think this is the 
stupidest summer in the world!” 

With Wade Rawlins she exchanged a 
calm glance. In her share of it there was 
victory. He was considering a maneuver 
that might extricate him with honor when 
Mrs. Kilbourne spoke. 

“It has been very interesting,” she said. 
“Do you think, Rawlins, you would care 
to accept a position as chauffeur?” 

“ Where’s Oswald?” demanded Marian. 

“He has left,” said her mother. “ The 
place, Rawlins, will pay—Marian!” 

Marian, having risen to her feet, was 
turning a beautiful cartwheel. She arrived 
right side up with a joyous chirp. 

“What did I tell you, mother? I said 
he was no good, didn’t I? And now he’s 
gone. Oh, I am dying, mother—dying .of 
happiness! ” 

She followed with another cartwheel. 

Mrs. Kilbourne knew when it was best 
to ignore. She gave her attention to the 
derelict of the road. 

“The place will pay one hundred dollars 
a month. You will be boarded and lodged 
here, and I think we can find a uniform 
that will fit you.” 

“The one you bought for the next to the 





last one,” said Marian, nodding. “ He 
mailed us the pawn-ticket, you remember. 
I always thought that was honorable of 
him, even if he did steal the stamps. I’m 
certain it will fit this one beautifully!” 

Part of it was meant for a taunt, but 
Rawlins let it go sailing over his head. The 
immediate climax had come, and that was 
far more important; but when he spoke, he 
was careful to keep eagerness out of his 
voice. 

“Tf you think, madain, that I’m worth 

Mrs. Kilbourne made a little gesture of 
affirmation. 

“ Very well,” he said, bowing. “ I'll see 
how long I can hold the job.” 

Both rose. 

“T am willing to help you all I can,” 
said Mrs. Kilbourne, and there was a very 
comfortable inflection in her voice. “ Ma- 
rian, will you call Grosvenor and have him 
show Rawlins to the garage?” 

“Oh, I'll show him,” said Marian. 
“ Come on, What’s-your-name!” 

As the limousine rolled away from the 
front steps, Marian was riding on the run- 
ning-board. There was no need for a 
guide; there was nothing to do but follow 
the drive where it looped the end of the 
house until it came to a dead-end at the 
garage, a hundred yards distant. But Ma- 
rian had something on her mind. She un- 
loaded it when the car came to a stop and 
Rawlins climbed down from the seat. 

“T hope you don’t think you’ll get any- 
where in this establishment,” she said, “ by 
trying to put anything over on me.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss?” 

“No, you’re not begging it. You're just 
stalling. The part that makes me furious 
is that it took me so long to wake up!” 

He stood there scratching his head and 
giving her a puzzled look. She waved it 
all away with disdain. 

“ One of the tramps we had last summer 
began very much the way you did. He 
thought I was simple. Well, I fixed him!” 

Rawlins found her interesting. 

“I fixed him so he wished he’d never 
seen the place!” 

“ How, miss?” 

_ And then, too late, he caught his tongue 
between his teeth. 

“ All that I feel I ought to say,” drawled 
Marian, “ is that I did it in a thrilling and 
remarkable manner.” 


She was a dangerous mimic. There was 
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a twitch at one corner of his mouth that a 
three-day beard could not hide. 

“T heard my mother calling you Raw- 
lins. What’s the first part of your name?” 

“ Wade, miss.” 

“Well, Wade Rawlins, just where did 
you begin lying, back on the porch?” 

He spent a few seconds in honest 
thought. 

“ Just where did you come in?” he asked. 

“TI came in where you had run away 
from home and gone to the city.” 

“ Ah, yes!” He held her with a steady, 
pleasant look. “ Well, I’d hate to have you 
feel deprived of anything, miss, but I began 
before you came in.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“T’m not a bit surprised, Rawlins. You 
just lied and lied and lied, didn’t you?” 

* And lied and lied,” he assented. 

Marian seated herself on the running- 
board and sent him a cheering smile. 

“ T think we are going to understand each 
other,” she said; “ but you’ll need to watch 
sharp. I know more about tramps than 
you have any idea of—oh, a lot more than 
mother knows!” 

V 


MarIAN KILBOURNE continued a scru- 
tiny that was admirable for its patience and 
persistence. It gave Rawlins a sense of be- 
ing slowly and systematically discovered; 
and yet, for all the searching of her eyes, 
he was not disconcerted. He occupied an 
interval of silence with an examination of 
the garage, whose two-story pretentiousness 
struck a note of unison with the proportions 
of the house. 3 

“ You'll live up-stairs,” said Marian, ob- 
serving the object of his interest. “ There 
are two bedrooms, one for the chauffeur 
and one for a tramp, whenever we happen 
to have one; but you'll have the whole 
place to yourself. Oswald’s room is the 
best. You're the first tramp in nearly a 
month. Mother was beginning to feel blue. 
You’ve cheered her up a lot. I suppose 
you’ve noticed that she has a weakness?” 

“T feel fortunate,” he said, without com- 
mitting himself. 

“T wouldn’t be too confident, if I were 
you. All the rest will be against you. I 
don’t mean that I’m against you—provided. 
Hilda will rave, I suppose. You never can 
tell about father. He’ll either ride you 
hard or be easy, like an old shoe; but he 
won’t be in favor of you. The servants are 





the worst, of course. They'll hate you. 
Grosvenor hates you now. He’s the butler. 
Don’t you think he’s a pill?” 

“T didn’t pay much attention to him.” 

“ You will,” she assured Rawlins. “‘ He’s 
just what I say. They'll probably hate you 
the most at meal-times, because you'll have 
to eat with them. Do you believe in class 
distinctions?” 

“I believe they exist,” he said. 

“Oh, you don’t need to be cautious with 
me! You'll find it best to be frank. I 
don’t care what you say about the servants; 
but they’re very strong for class distinc- 
tions, as you’ll see.” 

She spoke with a confidence and author- 
ity which he accepted without reservation. 

“ Personally, I’m not against tramps,” 
she added. 

“ Then I’m sure I’m fortunate.” 

“ Well—possibly,” she admitted. 

He found something fascinating in the 
girl’s frankness; but he did not feel that 
there was any fundamental egotism under- 
lying it. 

“T can do a lot for you if you play the 
game right,” said Marian, crossing her legs 
and locking her clasped hands around one 
knee. “TI have influence here, particularly 
with father. Most of our tramps got the 
gate because they didn’t find it out; but I 
don’t want you to get the idea that I’m a 
philanthropist.” 

“ No?” 

“Tt would be an awful mistake for you. 
I’m not sorry for you at all. I know you 
must have a lot better times than father, 
and he’s rich. I’ve an idea that you no- 
ticed that.” 

“T had a hunch,” he admitted, glancing 
toward the house. 

“ Anybody can see it,” she said. “ New 
rich, too.” 

Rawlins knew for certain that he was go- 
ing to like her. 

“Even in my time we weren’t always 
rich. People who are jealous stick the_ 
‘new’ in front of it; but I think we’re do- 
ing it pretty well. There isn’t anything 
glaring about us, even if we aren’t trained 
down to the last ounce. You’d be surprised 
to see how we get by, even with the old 
stagers.” 

“ Nothing surprises me,” he remarked. 

“T’m afraid not,” she sighed. “I 
thought perhaps I might, but I don’t be- 
lieve I do. You’ve met people before, 
haven’t you? I can tell. It won’t ever be 
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any use for you to try to lie to me about 
things. It’s all right for you to lie to 
mother; she never finds out. She’ll believe 
nearly anything you tell her. I think she 
believed all about your adventures. I was 
willing to, until you began ragging me.” 

She frowned momentarily in memory of 
Rawlins’s tale. 

“ Not that I really believed it, you un- 
derstand; but I was willing to, if you can 
get that. Provided anything is interesting 
and exciting, I'll believe it temporarily, 
anyhow; but when you began holding out, 
just to annoy me, why then—well, I had to 
protect myself.” 

Both smiled. 

“* Some tramps are horribly stupid,” she 
went on; “and there are some who have 
awfully interesting stories. I hate the stu- 
pid ones. They never last around here. 
Of course, all of them go sooner or later, 
for various reasons. Are you dishonest?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ Most of them are—at least, our tramps. 
You’re not slinky and down-trodden, any- 
how, and that’s something. I haven’t any 
use for the ones who fumble their hats. I 
don’t believe you’d do it if you had one. 
Have you ever been married?” 

The question startled him. 

“No, miss.” 

“T thought not. And don’t say ‘ miss’ 
to me. The butler does that, and I hate 
him. I’m going to call you Wade. Ordi- 
narily we call all our chauffeurs by their last 
names. It’s considered the best way. We 
had to call the last one Oswald, because his 
other name you couldn’t pronounce, even 
if you could remember it. He told us that 
it had a ‘ von’ in front of it, but nobody - 
but mother believed that. She wanted to. 
The family will call you Rawlins, but I'll 
call you Wade, except when they’re 
around.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Tt’s nothing. I do it with all the 
tramps. We had one named Harold once. 
I think that’s a record. He was frightfully 
dirty, too. It made Hilda positively vio- 
lent to have him around the place. I don’t 
mean because of the dirt, for we expect 
that; but she had a man named Harold 
calling at the house, and she didn’t like to 
have it rubbed in. It was rather absurd, 
when you come to think of it.” 

“T can imagine who rubbed it in,” said 
Rawlins. 

“Oh, naturally! 


You didn’t think I’d- 
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pass up anything like that, did you? Hilda 
is my sister. She— I think I’m wanted; 
I see Grosvenor coming. Stay where you 
are. I want you to see how it’s done.” 

The butler paused at a distance of a 
dozen feet, with his heels touching. He 
bowed very slightly, without the least sac- 
rifice of spinal rigidity. 

“ Mrs. Kilbourne is asking for you, Miss 
Marian.” 

“ Did she say what she wanted?” 

“No, miss.” 

“ Does she want me right away?” 

“T believe so, miss.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“In her sitting-room, miss.” 

“Very well, Grosvenor.” 

“ Thank you, miss.” 

He bowed again, but he did not yet stir 
from where he stood. Not once did his 
glance rest upon Rawlins, but there was an 
easy-to-read inference in his remaining. 
Miss Marian was committing a flagrant 
indiscretion. 

“ You may say to Mrs. Kilbourne,” ob- 
served Marian, “ that I will join her almost 
immediately.” 

“Very good, miss.” 

But still he was motionless. 

“ That will do, Grosvenor.” 


She accompanied the words with a ges- 
ture, done as beautifully as any duchess 
would have managed it. 

He bowed, for an instant permitted him- 
self to look upon the unspeakable one, then 
turned and walked a stately measure to- 
ward the house. 


“Tsn’t it detestable?” said Marian. 
“It’s part of being rich, of course. He 
just simply dotes on calling me away from 
whatever I’m doing. Mother says he’s very 
satisfactory, but he knows he’s too good 
for us. It’s awful to be looked down upon 
all the time. Well, I'll have to see what 
mother wants.” 

She got up from the running-board and 
stretched gracefully. 

“ T’ll hear your real story the first chance 
we have, Wade. Just make yourself com- 
fortable. Mother won’t want the car again 
to-day, so you can run it into the garage. 
They'll send you down the uniform and a 
kit. Ill try and have it sent down by 
Grosvenor; it will humiliate him awfully. 
The kit? Oh, mother laid in quite a stock 
of them from the Red Cross chapter, after 
the war. You know those things they made 
up—canvas outfits with needles and thread 
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and buttons and soap and a razor, and 
everything like that. She got them espe- 
cially for tramps. She’ll expect you to use 
it, too.” 

“T’'ll be glad to,” he declared. 

“T thought you would. You havea sort 
of an artificial look the way you are. I’m 
not quite sure about you yet; but remem- 
ber one thing, Wade— you're nct to lie 
to me.” 

She said that with sharp emphasis. 

“ T'll remember.” 

“You'd better. If you don’t lie to me, 
I won’t lie to you. Is it a go?” 

“ Done!” 

“ Shake! ” 

She made no artificial ceremony of the 
handshaking; it was as natural with her as 
if Rawlins were one of the family friends. 

“We can be useful to each other,” she 
announced with a confident nod. “ You 
stand by me, and I’ll stand by you.” 

“ That’s done, too.” ; 

“Very well, I'll count on you. Don’t 
let any of them scare you. I don’t think 
you will—but don’t. And particularly 
Hilda. She’s—well, you'll find out.” 

She went off at a lope in the direction of 
the house. Grosvenor was examining the 
banister rail for dust as she sailed by him 
and took the stairs in threes. He looked 
after her with tightening lips and chilly 
eyes, and then went in search of a careless 
housemaid. 

Mrs. Kilbourne was in her sitting-room 
when Marian shot panting through the 
doorway. She was listening to the final 
words of a lecture from her son. 

“ I’m just telling you, that’s all,” he said. 
“You may as well get a good explanation 
ready for father. When he knows you’ve 
fallen for another one, there’ll be something 
to pay!” 

“ But all I’ve really done, Kane, is to 
hire another chauffeur,” she answered mild- 
ly. “4 We had to have a chauffeur, didn’t 
we?’ 

“You'll never make father see it that 
way. He’s heard that before. People don’t 
pick chauffeurs up by the wayside. _ 
that I care anything about it; only 
next thing you'll be picking a butler off the 
rods under a freight-car. You’ve always 
been stung up to date, yet you go right on 
playing the same old game!” 

Marian eyed her brother disdainfully. 

“ Kane, you talk like an old Scrooge,” 
she said. “I don’t see how mother listens 








to you. If she ever did take a tramp for a 
butler, he wouldn’t steal any more wine 
out of the cellar than Grosvenor the Good!” 

“Marian! You must not make accusa- 
tions like that without any proof.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne was making an effort at 
severity. 

“ Oh, well, maybe I couldn’t make a jury 
believe it; but I know he didn’t get pie- 
eyed on anything that came out of the ar- 
tesian well. If father takes my tip, he'll 
count the bottles!” 

Kane Kilbourne shrugged politely and 
sauntered down-stairs. He was tall, like 
Marian, but he ran to sallowness and a 
bored air. That came of being twenty-two 
years old, with nothing much to do and 
very little energy for even that. Marian 
looked after him and made a face. 

“ What was it you wanted, mother?” 

“ T—I didn’t think you ought to stay so 
long at the garage, my dear.” 

“Who said I was there?” 

“ Well, Grosvenor happened to notice—” 

“Oh, of course! Old Blue Law is al- 
ways snooping! Why shouldn’t I talk to 
a tramp if I want to? You do.” 

“T’m older than you, Marian; and I 
have a reason.” 

“You mean a mania, mother; but never 
mind. I think you’ve made a good pick 
this time. He was really hoping you’d send 
him a razor.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne brightened. 

“A desire for cleanliness is an excellent 
sign,” she remarked. “But I really do 
want to speak to you about something, Ma- 
rian. Your father will be home to-morrow, 
and—” 

Marian settled herself in a chair. It al- 
ways happened whenever there was a new 
tramp. Ways and means of breaking the 
news to father, Mrs. Kilbourne had discov- 
ered, were a pleasant challenge to the fer- 
tile mind of her younger daughter. 


At the garage, Wade Rawlins was re- 
viewing himself in a mirror, up in the room 
that had been Oswald’s. Whenever the 
razor came, he would welcome it. On a 
shelf lay one that had evidently belonged 
to Oswald, but he looked upon the thing in 
disdain, as he did upon all the other prop- 
erty of his predecessor. 

The place itself was almost beyond criti- 
cism. There was more room than he ex- 
pected to find, and everything was clean, 
with little curtains on the windows and a 
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few pictures, mostly of cows in meadows 
and sheep coming home at sundown. He 
judged that they had been chosen by Mrs. 
Kilbourne. 

“ Tf the uniform fits, my cup will be filled 
to the brim,” he murmured. “ It has all 
been suspiciously easy. From now on it’s 
only fair to expect a few rough spots; and 
when they come—well, I’ll be consulting 
Marian, I imagine.” 

He laughed at his image. Then, for 
want of something else to do, he began © 
bundling Oswald’s possessions into a small 
trunk that stood in a corner. A footstep 


below interrupted this occupation, and he | 


went to the head of the staircase to have a 
look. 

The butler was placing a package on @ 
bench. Rawlins trotted down-stairs, 

“ My stuff?” he asked. 

“ A package from Mrs. Kilbourne,” said 
the butler, and he brushed his hands, 

“ Thanks, old man.” 

Grosvenor froze. 

“T am instructed to tell you,” he said, 
speaking with difficulty, “that you will 
take your meals in the servants’ dining- 
room. Supper will be ready at six o’clock.” 

“ It will find me waiting,” promised Raw- 
lins. “ Much obliged, Grosvenor.” 

The butler made a strange noise in his 
throat. 

“T am addressed as ‘ Mr.’ by the others 
in help. And especially by—” 

Rawlins grinned. 

“Till try to remember; but you needn’t 
look at me as if I were an epidemic.” 

But Grosvenor unmistakably did, and as 
he walked rapidly out of the garage he said 
in a desperate voice: 

“You are a part of one!” 

Rawlins carried the package up-stairs, 

“ I’m beginning to suspect that the ridic- 
ulous old bird has a kick in him, now and 
then. One germ in an epidemic, eh? I 
suppose that’s what he meant. Well, from. 
what Marian and the conductor told: me, 
he’s about right.” 

Half an hour later, when he had again 
descended to the ground floor, he wore a 
dark green uniform that served surprisingly 
well. It might have been cut a trifle longer 
in the legs, but the puttees covered any 
discrepancy. The shave had been a lux- 
urious dissipation. 

“ My cup is full, I think. I must be 


careful now not to spill the contents. To~ q 


make a misplay—ah!” 
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He walked quickly to the doorway for a 
better view of a car that stood outside. 
Somebody had left it there while he was 
discarding the panoply of a tramp. It was 
a blue roadster. One quick glance identi- 
fied it. 

He nodded slowly, and the little wrinkles 
around his eyes deepened. Odd things 
often explained themselves quite easily. 

“Well, I’m here, and doubtless Miss 
Hilda Kilbourne will be properly angry. I 
imagine I’m expected to put her car away 
for the night.” 


Att the Kilbournes ran to height, and 
Hilda was not the least of them. A long 
sweater coat emphasized her tallness as she 
strolled out of the breakfast-room, crossed 
into the library, and went to a telephone in- 
strument that operated on the house circuit. 
She was much like her younger sister in 
coloring, lacking some of the swarthiness 
which Marian acquired in such degree 
every summer that her mother despaired. 
Hilda had the figure that Marian would 
have when she matched the elder sister’s 
years, with its smooth, muscular roundness 
that softened the long lines. She was 
twenty-five, and she carried those years 
with all the serious realization of youth. 

She pressed a selected button on the tiny 
switch-board and lifted the receiver, wait- 
ing. Then: 

“ Bring Miss Kilbourne’s roadster around 
to the porch, if you please. What? Of 
course—the blue car.” 

Her clubs were standing in the hall, and 
she carried the bag out on the porch, where 
her mother was seated, reading the morning 
head-lines. 

“ Shall you want the new chauffeur this 
morning, mother?” 

“ Not until after luncheon, Hilda; pos- 
sibly not then. I suppose your father will 
be in on the afternoon train.” 

“Then I shall let him drive me to the 
club. I want to see how he handles a car.” 

Mrs. Kilbourne looked up from the news- 

r. 
“T’m sure you'll find him quite expert,” 
she said. “ He seemed to me to be entirely 
competent; and I’m sure he’s careful.” 

“ Possibly. I'll find out.” 


Nobody ever took the word of Mrs. Kil- 
bourne concerning her finds, whether they 
became chauffeurs or common weeders in 
the garden. 


There was nothing grim in 
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Hilda’s speech, however—merely a definite 
expression of purpose. 

The blue car circled the corner of the 
house, and Hilda, carrying her clubs, went 
down the steps. As Rawlins stopped the 
car and stepped out, he touched his cap 
and reached for the bag. He placed it be- 
hind the seat, then stepped aside and sa- 
luted again. Hilda had him measured in a 
rapid glance, but their eyes did not meet 
even for an instant of recognition. 

“ You are to drive,” she said. 

Without a word, he slipped in behind the 
wheel and waited until she had settled her- 
self in the bucket seat beside him. 

As the car crossed the roomy acres of 
Kilbourne Heights, she was watching his 
hands on the wheel. There was nothing 
hesitant about them; his fingers seemed to 
know the levers on the quadrant by touch. 
He was in need of more leg-room, she could 
see; yet he managed well enough without 
making his knees too conspicuous. 

There was an angle in his shaven jaw 
that she had noted when he stood beside 
the car, and she promised herself to give it 
further study; but for the moment she fore- 
went a direct glance at his face. The hands 
were worth watching in themselves. She 
wondered what they had worked at—if, 
indeed, they had worked at all. There was 
no easy revelation in them; they might 
have done a thousand tasks. Certainly 
they seemed competent for many—and 
they were clean this morning. 

Rawlins watched the road. Just below 
the line of direct vision lay her ankles, but 
his glance did not stray. He had seen the 
ankles as she came down the steps, for he 
was quick in observation. He could re- 
member things, too. 

More than that, he had intuition. For 
the present he was passing a test; he knew 
it as certainly as if Miss Kilbourne had 
warned him. For reasons of his own he 
wished to pass well. 

As the blue car neared the gateway, she 
broke silence. 

“Turn to the right when you reach the 
road.” 

“Yes, Miss Kilbourne.” 

He spoke with a quiet deference that was 
beyond criticism— very differently from 
= when he stood in rags on the hill 
road. 

As they cleared the boundary of Kil- 
bourne Heights, she turned in a frank sur- 
vey of him. He kept his own eyes to his 
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task, although the road lay straight and 
wide. 

“Your name is Rawlins, they tell me,” 
she began. 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“You recall yesterday afternoon, of 
course?”’ 

“Tf you wish it, yes.” 

“ You did not choose to take the warning 
I gave you.” 

“I was not then in the family employ, 
Miss Kilbourne. I was—free.” 

“ Do you remember what I told you?” 

“That they did not tolerate tramps in 
the neighborhood; that most of those who 
got in went to work for the sheriff; that 
you had no desire to be harsh, but that I 
had better turn around; that you were not 
arguing with me, but giving me a fair 
chance; and that I would certainly be in 
jail before night.” 

The readiness with which he recalled it 
disconcerted her, but for an instant only. 

“T meant every word of it.” 

“T never doubted it, Miss Kilbourne.” 

She drummed her knuckles on the edge 
of the door and frowned, very much as Ma- 
rian did. 

“I did my best to keep you away from 
the place,” she said; “‘ and I am very sorry 
that I failed. Please understand that I 
have no personal feeling whatever in your 
case. I should have said the same to any 
tramp.” 

She did not hesitate when she came to 
the last word, and the fact struck him fa- 
vorably. Miss Kilbourne would never be 
anything but an open enemy. 

“T wanted to keep you from meeting 
my mother. We have had some unprofit- 
able experiences with tramps, and we have 
been trying not to have any more. I pre- 
sume some other tramp told you about the 
place. I understand that there is a sort of 
fraternity in such matters.” 

Rawlins merely shook his head. 

“ In any event, I hope that you will make 
your stay as short as possible,” she said. 

“T am afraid that would be disappoint- 
ing Mrs. Kilbourne, miss.” 

She gave him a quick look to make sure 
that he -meant no defiance, for there was 
none in his voice. 

“No; it will be much better for my 
mother if you go quickly. There will be 
less disappointment in that. The ones that 
stay the longest give her the greatest disap- 
pointment when they finally go.” 


“ But, Miss Kilbourne, what if I should 
not go?” ; 

She shook her head in abrupt dismissal 
of the suggestion. 

“ They all go. It’s only a difference in 
time—that’s all. Every one of them dis- 
appoints her. Every one of them always 
will. What is it—something in the blood?” 

“Tt may be, with the others.” 

“You class yourself differently?” 

She was scrutinizing him again, but still 
he kept his glance away from her. She had 
the jaw angle under study, and in it she 
seemed to find an element of contradiction. 

“T’m not attempting to classify myself, 
Miss Kilbourne. I cannot tell what may be 
in the blood of others.” 

“ Or perhaps your own?” 

“ That’s true.” ; 

“You really expect to stay in my. | 
mother’s employ?” 

“T have that hope, so long as my ser- 
vices are satisfactory.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head slow- 
ly. “ You won’t stay. Some of the others 
thought as you do. They were sincere 
enough, I’ve no doubt; but it’s beyond 
them to carry it out. I know; I’ve seen it 
too often. So the earlier you make my 
mother’s disillusionment, the better it will 
be for everybody.” 

Rawlins made an almost imperceptible 
negative with his head. 

“ It’s still possible I may disappoint you, 
Miss Kilbourne.” 

“ No risk, I think!” 

The road split into a Y, and she gave 
him the direction with a motion of her 
hand. For half a mile there was silence. 

“ My sister says you told an extraordi- 
nary story to my mother,” she said sud- 
denly. “ Was it an invention?” 

“Why do you ask that question, Miss 
Kilbourne?” 

“ Because I think you have the ability 
to—invent.” 

He acknowledged the tribute with a 
slight inclination of his head. 

“ Did your sister repeat the story to you, 
miss?” 

“ Part of it—all she could remember, I 
think.” 

“‘ And did she regard it as an invention?” 

“‘ She did not say so. I doubt if she did. 
My sister is very fond of queer stories. She 
wants to believe them. No, she did not 
suggest that you had been lying. In fact, 
she tried to give me a contrary impression.” 
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Rawlins scored one for Marian. 

“May I ask, Miss Kilbourne, what you 
thought of it?” 

“ Oh, I knew it was all a lie,” she an- 
“The road to the right, 





He took the road to the right and drove 
on at an unvarying pace. The needle on 
the speedometer seemed frozen at twenty. 
Nothing hurried him, nothing slowed him 
down. Hilda noticed it, and it gave her an 
unreasonable twinge of irritation. 

“You skipped a good deal, I believe,” 
she said. 

“Your mother was good enough to give 
me leave to do so.” 

She turned suddenly, as if hoping to take 
him unawares. 

“ Rawlins, what is the real story?” 

- “ Are you certain, Miss Kilbourne, that 
there can be any real story?” 

“ There’s always a real one—about any- 
body. I’m not a child, like my sister. I’m 
not credulous, like—” 

She broke off, giving him an instant for 
thought. Not a child, like her sister! Did 
she think Marian was credulous? He was 
smiling when she glanced at him. It 
seemed to goad her. 

“Who are you, Rawlins? Why are you 
here?” 

“ Can’t you accept me as a tramp? You 
did yesterday, Miss Kilbourne.” 

“In a sense, yes; but even yesterday I 
wasn’t deceived. You may not know it, 
but until you came I never saw a tramp 
who bowed; and I’m sorry to say I’ve seen 
a good many of them. You may say what 
you choose to my sister and my mother, so 
long as they’re willing to listen; but I want 
your true story.” 

She put it as a demand, and gave him a 
straight stare to go with it. 

“What sort of a story would you ex- 
pect?” he asked, cautiously. 

“ Anything that’s true.” 

“ That’s difficult.” 

“T thought so!” she said, as if acknowl- 
edging a confession. “ But, difficult as it 
may be, I want to know something about 
you.” 

“T suppose it’s required of all the 
tramps,” he commented. 

“ Not by me,” she flashed. Then there 
was color in her cheeks. “ And don’t mis- 
understand me. It is not a matter of curi- 
osity or personal interest. It is simply a 
matter of—well, precaution. I have a right 
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to know. You have been given employ- 
ment in our family. That furnishes you 
with opportunities—I think you know what 
I mean. If there are people in the house- 
hold who are willing to give the run of the 
place to any stranger who happens along, 
I am not one of them. I am entitled to 
know something about you, and I intend to 
know it!” 

When Hilda Kilbourne became earnest, 
there was an intensity about her that her 
friends often mistook for suppressed excite- 
ment; but it was simply a surging of de- 
termination. Her self-control was com- 
plete, her mind entirely cool. 

“Miss Kilbourne,” he said, keeping his 
gaze still on the road ahead, “ do you feel 
at liberty to tell me why you have selected 
me, out of a considerable number, as I un- 
derstand, as the one person who is required 
to furnish a full account?” 

“ Certainly,” she answered swiftly. “ Be- 
cause you are far less what you claim to be 
than any tramp who ever came to Kil- 
bourne Heights. That is a very just ground 
for suspicion.” 

“ Are you suspicious?” 

“Do you think I would ask if I were 
not?” she demanded. 

Rawlins seemed in no hurry to answer. 
He was not certain that an answer was ex- 
pected. The blue roadster rolled along at 
twenty. 

“T am not in the habit of begging for 
what I am entitled to,” she said suddenly. 

“I beg your pardon if I seemed to put 
you in that position, Miss Kilbourne. I 
had no such intention.” : 

His manner was beyond criticism. 

“T demand it, simply for the reason that 
nobody else has seen fit to do so; and some- 
body must.” 

It struck him that she was at great pains 
to exhibit her motive. 

“ Here is the situation.” She tapped a 
finger on her knee. “ It’s obvious enough 
that you have brains. That’s not a dis- 
tinction for anybody, but it is unusual in 
the case of a tramp. You have had an 
education, and that is more unusual. I am 
perfectly willing to believe that you are a 
college graduate, if you say so. I suspect 
it. At something or other, probably at 
more than one thing, you are undoubtedly 
able to earn a living. You do not look or 
act like a person who prefers to live in rags, 
beg his meals, and sleep in haymows. Yet 
you come to us out of nowhere, weave & 
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romance about yourself, ingratiate yourself 
with my mother, and announce your inten- 
tion to remain. For what purpose, Raw- 
lins? What does it mean? Do you expect 
me to believe that your plan of life is to be 
a chauffeur, when you are not really a 
tramp? Is it any wonder that I demand 
an explanation?” 

Rawlins glanced at her when she came to 
a pause. He liked her very well in the mo- 
ments of emphasis. 

“T admit, Miss Kilbourne, that you 
make a reasonable demand.” 

“Very well, then—go ahead!” 

But he hesitated. 

“ Granting your argument,” he remarked 
finally, “ there’s still the other side of it— 
my side. It might be that in justice to my- 
self I ought not to go beyond what I told 
Mrs. Kilbourne.” 

Hilda made an angry gesture. 

“ The road to the left,” she commanded 
sharply. 

“And you'll concede that I may have 
reasons that I cannot explain—at this 
time.” 

“ Are you putting it on the ground that 
it may incriminate or degrade you?” she 
asked. Her father had been a lawyer. 

“TI didn’t say what my reasons are, Miss 
Kilbourne.” 

Hilda pulled herself up sharply. She did 


not intend to lose her temper with an un- 
known—not openly. 

“ We turn in here,” she said. 

The car left the main road and turned 
into a private drive. 
lins saw the low sweep of a rambling club- 
house, beyond it smooth greens and rolling 
fairways. 

“Tt is quite as I expected,” she said 
coldly; ‘ but we will see about it another 
time. There is something you are afraid 
to tell!” 

“ Every story, Miss Kilbourne, has its 
dark chapter. Call it that, if you wish.” 

He said it calmly enough, but his words 
startled her. 

“ A dark chapter!” she echoed. 

“If you please, miss.” 

His last words were suddenly out of key. 
Both knew ii; but Rawlins felt that it was 
due her to step’ back into character. He 
handed her the bag of clubs as she left the 
car, and waited for instructions. 

“You are to wait for me,” she said. 
“ Cars are parked in the rear of the club- 
house. Any of the chauffeurs will show 
you.” 

He touched his cap, and the blue road- 
ster moved off. She paused long enough 
for an instant’s stare. 

“ Dark chapter!” she murmured again, 
frowning. 


(To be continued in the November number of MunsEy’s MAGAzINeE) 





THE POET’S MERCHANDISE 


WHEN your heart is aching 
For a bygone bliss, 

When your thoughts are inky 
As the river Dis, 

When you’d give your very life 
Long-lost lips to kiss; 


Turn your sorrow to a song, 
Mint it in a rime— 

Every poet did the same 
In his time; 

It will buy you supper, lad, 
When comes supper-time! 


Take your grief to market, 
If you sing it well, 

Deep enough and true enough, 
It is sure to sell; 

It may buy you joy once more— 
One can never tell! 


R. Merton Hall 





Ahead of him Raw- 4 ; 
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A STORY OF THE WESTERN PEARL STREAMS 


HELLING and pearling are linked 
S close together in the lives of a lot 
of us shanty-boaters. Up-the-bankers 
sort of give us the once-over and then the 
go-by. Naturally, people generally don’t 
know any more about us than they do 
about any one else that isn’t joined to them 
by being married, or related, or in business, 
church, or society together. Yet somehow, 
the way things break, we trippers on the 
rivers never quite manage to untangle our- 
selves from back yonder in the proud and 
considerable communities of industry. 

I graduated from the Chippewa County 
high school, the same as quite a class of us 
youngsters. My average was neither the 
highest nor the lowest in the list of thirty- 
six, which included two dozen girls and one 
dozen boys. I was second among the boys, 
and Reck Tabore was first. 

The sixth among the girls, and the one 
that I was most interested in, was Cora Do- 
raine. She was the daughter of John C. 
Doraine, who owned three of the best farms 
along Shellback Creek. He was also a di- 
rector of the Cornfield Bank, of which Reck 
Tabore’s father was president; so Reck 
stepped from high school into the cage as 
one of the clerks. 

My father, Lester Carline, owned the 
combination shoe-store and jewelry-store 
down the street, just opposite the park. 
He was probably the best watch-repairer 
in all that region, if I do say it. I went to 
work for him; so sometimes I spelled him 
repairing jewelry, or selling it, and some- 
times I was on the other side of the store, 
handling shoes or rubbers. Old Tom Glau- 
ber, father’s assistant, was good-natured, 
and he taught me a good bit about leathers, 
kids, and plain repairing. 

That was the way things stood at the 
start; but five years later my father and 
Reck’s father were dead, Reck was presi- 
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dent of the bank, and Cora Doraine was 
teaching, being assistant superintendent in 
the big district school over at Calbray. She 
had spent her summers in Indian Hill, our 
home town, and from the way she de- 
veloped Reck, who,had been a little too 
proud for what he called “ country girls,” 
began to see that he had made a mistake. 

Cora was a year younger than I, and she 
sure was a fine-looking girl. It wasn’t so 
much her good looks, though they counted 
a lot. Her eyes had sort of a lake blue in 
them, but it wasn’t the color, either, that 
one noticed most. She danced with the 
best of them, and she picked up quite a few 
new dances which she took off the stage in 
the opera-house and then practised up by 
herself. 

Reck and I were good friends. We rode 
around in his automobile, first along, and 
sometimes we had to hire a farmer to haul 
us back home, for that was in the early 
days of the machines. Cora used to go with 
me, and Reck would have one or other of 
several nice girls around town. 

It was in the bad days of 1914 that my 
eyes were opened, and it was pretty late, 
then. When the smash came, and I needed 
money, I went to Reck, the same as always, 
and explained the situation exactly the way 
it was. He looked at my note, shook his 
head, and shoved it across the desk to me. 

“ Sorry, Jim,” he said. “ Can’t let you 
have a dollar.” 

That was the only bank in town. We 
had never done business with any other. 

I went over to neighboring towns, told 
my predicament, and showed my. papers. 
They called up the Cornfield Bank, of 
course. I can see it was just as natural as 
could be. Reck spoke for the Cornfield 
Bank, and he simply said that he didn’t 
think it was advisable to let Jim Carline 
have any money, speaking for the Cornfield 











institution, and no more. Always he said 
that he spoke only for his bank. 

I took a wagon, filled it with shoes, and 
went off across country. I sold them. I 
sold out my whole stock. I brought in 
shoes and harnesses for Tom Glauber to 
repair, and he repaired them. We fought 
it out together. Then, when we were clear 
and on- our feet, I turned the shoe-store 
over to old Tom. He has it yet, and he’s 
a director in the new bank board, too. 

But while I was plugging night and day, 
selling shoes on the road out of a wagon, 
and while I didn’t think I could win 
through, there was a break with Cora Do- 
raine. It was a mean break. It didn’t 
have anything to do with Reck’s refusal to 
let me have money, or with his putting me 
in wrong with the other banks around In- 
dian Hill, speaking particularly. General- 
ly, though, I was so worried, so desperate, 
so nervous, that I couldn’t talk to her the 
way a lover should. She gave me back her 
ring, and three weeks later I sold my jew- 
elry business for fourteen hundred dollars, 
packed up, and left town. 


I 


Peruaps I was foolish, but I don’t know 
about that. I had lived all my life in In- 
dian Hill, a nice, pretty little town, with its 
best street more than half taken up by re- 
tired farmers and merchants. There is lots 
of money there. The day Reck refused me 
even a small loan, they had about ninety 
thousand dollars ready to slip into the pur- 
chase of securities at low prices. When I 
couldn’t borrow money to keep alive my 
store, they were buying bonds and stocks, 
and Reck himself was beginning to dip in 
on his personal account. 

All my life had been spent inside the 
limits of Chippewa County. I had never 
been out of the State. The largest place I 
had ever seen was a city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants. I took my fourteen hundred 
dollars in cash and went to Chicago, then 
to New York; and then, when I had eight 
hundred left, I went back into the Missis- 
sippi Valley, picked up a shanty-boat, with 
a sheller’s and trapper’s outfit, and began 
to loaf off down the rivers, idling. 

Just like that I had gone to pieces. Some 
go tripping down the rivers for adventure 
and experience, or to hide out. I had sim- 
ply turned river rat. I trapped on the 


Missouri River bottoms from Kansas City 
to St. Louis that year of 1915-1916, and 
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carried seven hundred dollars’ worth of 
skins into the market, at the prices fur was 
bringing in those days. The next spring, 
early, I towed up Little Blue Creek, fight- 
ing the current with my six-horse-power 
launch motor, and tied to the bank at what 
they called the Swamp Eddy, a long still- 
water. 

What notion took me to this creek or this 
eddy I don’t know. A shanty-boater never 
does know why he goes anywhere like that. 
The spring flood went down, and there 
wasn’t four inches of water on the shoals, 
where there had been six feet. I was held 
there till a good rain should come to float 
me out. 

I was glad to be away from everybody. 
I was just a river hermit. I let my whis- 
kers grow a week or two at a time. I 
caught fish to eat, and shot young rabbits, 
young quail, and other small game, not be- 
ing particular about the game laws. When 
I was shy of flour, baking-powder, or some- 
thing like that, I walked nine miles over to 
a village to make my purchases. 

Nobody knew my name, and I didn’t 
know anybody. I would pick up two or 
three newspapers, perhaps a magazine or 
two, and shuffle back to where I had lost 
myself. 

At the same time, I was busy. Swamp 
Eddy was full of mussel-shells. Having 
tongs with handles long enough, I went out 
mornings and caught a few hundred pounds 
of the shells, poled my banister-boat to the 
bank, and stewed them out in a two-bushel 
sheet-iron pan. 

When I shucked the shells, I was par- 
ticular not to leave a mess. I chucked the 
meats into deep water, and I guess all the 
catfish in the creek came there to feed. I 
caught some bass, too. The shells I threw 
up on top of the bank. 

Evidently that part of Little Blue Creek 
had never been shelled before. When fall 
came, I had fifty tons of shells that were as. 
pretty as any one ever saw come out of an 
eddy. They were sands, muckets, and a 
few butterflies. 

I hired a foreigner with a fine big team 
to haul my shells to the railroad for me. 
It was only three miles to an old logging 
side-track. I put twenty-five tons into each 
of two cars there, jumped a freight with 
them, took my catch over to the Mississip- 
pi button-shel! country, and sold them two 
days later. 

A buyer paid me fifty dollars a ton for 
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my shells—twenty-five hundred dollars in 
cash. Probably I could have forced five 
dollars more a ton out of them, for there 
was a good run of fancy shells in the lot, 
but I felt too good to spoil the buyer’s feel- 
ings. He didn’t know where the shells 
came from, and I didn’t tell him. 

I went back to Little Blue Creek, and, 
catching a nice little cloudburst, I dropped 
down the current into the main river, to 
start my fall trapping on two otter and 
seven full-grown mink, when furs were 
away up and going higher. 

I haven’t said anything about the by- 
products of shelling. Everybody knows 
that fresh-water clam-shells contain pearls. 
Generally speaking, there is about one pearl 
of commercial value to five or ten thousand 
shells; but the proportion varies greatly, 
some shells running to pearls much more 
than others. Some time ago the govern- 
ment made a sort of survey of the industry 
in various Western streams. It found that 
on some of them the fishermen made more 
money from pearls than from shells. For 
instance, Fox River, in Wisconsin, pro- 
duced $7,797 in shells and $8,045 in pearls, 
while the St. Croix turned out $13,872 in 
shells and no less than $23,160 in pearls. 
On the other hand, the Mississippi yielded 
$125,998 in shells and $5c,562 in pearls, 
and the Tennessee $10,149 in shells and 
only $912 in pearls; but it is well-known 
that the Tennessee pearls are dark and 
cloudy, and have no luster. 

I lived on my shells and furs, laying my 
pearls away. I couldn’t be lazy, though I 
went back to the primitive, and some days 
I’d sit on the stern of my boat, just watch- 
ing the Big Muddy go coiling by with the 
murk of six thousand miles of caving banks. 

Then some nights I’d sit in my cabin, 
with the doors locked, the curtains drawn 
double over my windows, and spread out 
on the table the spoils I had taken from the 
shells of crippled mussels. I had been a 
jeweler, and I knew pearls. I had gone to 
look at and study pearls where the Eastern 
buyers gather and the brokers make their 
bargains. I now had some of the prettiest 
I had ever seen. 

Of course, when the war began, I saw my 
duty. I didn’t have anybody depending on 
me for anything. I sold out my outfits to 
old men; and I was glad afterwards that I 
did, for the old boy who bought my traps 
and stretching-boards made a good thing 
on the fur season. The other fellow bought 
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himself a little farm with three pearls and 
a summer’s shells. 

I was like a million others—I wanted to 
go into the front-line trenches, but the near- 
est I arrived there was a camp, where I 
helped handle a few thousand dozen mules, 
and learned to read their characters by the 
slope of their eyebrows and the point of 
their winkers. 

They threw me home again, and I went 
back to my shanty-boating. I was tired of 
being nerved up those desperate years, 
wishing I could go into the bullets, but 
ducking heels with alacrity. I took my 
pearls out of a safe-deposit vault, and drew 
enough money to give me a twenty-six-foot 
cabin boat, with a twenty-four-foot hooded 
launch, and another trapping outfit. In the 
spring I sold my furs, and bought into the 
shelling game again. 

I settled right back into the river eddies 
as easy as that. Something had broken in- 
side me when Reck turned me down and 
surrounded me on all sides by those non- 
committal, annihilating statements that he 
had refused me money. I had struggled 
through it; I had fought it out; but when 
I had won, I knew I was no good. 

Yet I had to work. I did three hundred 
days of work a year. I fished shells, 
shucked them, and shipped them. I was 
lucky—so lucky that I didn’t realizé it. I 
did not think in terms of dollars when I 
spread my extra profits, the pearls, on the 
black velvet square that I had bought to 
hold them for gloating. It takes a good 
pearl, one of splendid luster, to stand alone 
on a black, light-absorbing surface. I 
gloated over those pearls. They were my 
miser’s treasure. 

I) made good wages, shelling and trap- 
ping furs. On the spring tide I caught 
drift, and I earned a nice sum by salvaging 
a steam ferry-boat which had caved loose, 
breaking a mooring-line. I had ample 
money, as life on the river goes; but some- 
how the pearls enthralled me. 

They filled my eyes with their shimmer- 
ing lights and colors, their depths of quiv- 
ering glow. I would look into one and see 
a human hand, into another and see an eye, 
into a third and see the parting lips of a 
smile. Each pearl had its own living light, 
and I knew them, and what was in their 
depths—not all that was in them, of course, 
for there are mysteries in the hearts of 
pearls that one may surmise, but may not 
know for certain. 




















I had steeled my heart against Cora, be- 
cause I loved her. The idea of taking her 
shanty-boating down the rivers didn’t oc- 
cur tome. I went back to Indian Hill once, 
and shuffled through town. I was on my 
way to enlist. No one recognized me, and 
I had no relatives there. 

When I was mustered out, I took off my 
uniform. During my service I hddn’t seen 
a soul I had ever known. I sort of rejoiced 
in my loneliness, probably. 

Now that I was shelling again, I remem- 
bered Shellback Creek. It was a deep, 
sluggish stream, and I knew as a boy that 
every eddy and shoal was full of mussels. 
I couldn’t exactly remember whether they 
were good button shells or not; but as it 
was a nice, clear, green-water stream in 
summer and fall, coming out of the old 
glacier belt, and running through some 
pretty little ponds, I suspected it held good 
shells. 

I wanted to go and try for them. No- 
body has any idea how it stirs a man up, 
thinking about a creek full of shells, and 
nobody shucking them. I held off quite a 
while, and then one day I sold my shanty- 
boat, put my duffle into the big launch, and 
breasted the spring tide for Shellback 
Creek. 

It was a fight up the current through the 
rapids at the edge of the river ridges, hut 
I made it. Above there, in the spring flood, 
I plowed up till I was at what they call 
Red Maple Falls. There, in a mile-long 
still-water, I built a banister-boat, from 
whieh to tong the shells, and a twenty-foot 
shanty-boat to live in, and went to work in 
earnest. 

I was sorting shells now. I picked out 
all the fine white shells, that sell for four 
times as much as the plain button muckets. 
The shells were so pretty that I couldn’t 
leave them alone. In the old days I had 
been satisfied to take up from five hundred 
to a thousand pounds in the morning and 
shuck them in the afternoon, and I didn’t 
work every day. Now I pitched into the 
beds for hours, and many a night I shucked 
the steams out by lantern-light, though the 
summer days were long enough. 

What possessed me I don’t know. I 
didn’t need the money, for I had more than 
I could use. 

I didn’t strip the beds clean, at that. 
Different from many a pearler and sheller, 
I left the edges of the long beds on both 
sides — strong, healthy young shells — for 
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seed to make two shell-beds where one had 
been before. 

As I shucked along down the creek, I 
saw muskrat holes in every bank, and regu- 
lar mink runways on every peninsula. Even 
otter were there in plenty, for the fish were 
in schools in every eddy. Everybody there- 
abouts had always been so busy tilling the 
soil and trafficking that not even a farm- 
boy had set a trap, though more than three 
thousand dollars’ worth of fur was running 
loose. As for shells and pearls, no one had 
given them a thought. 

I had fitted shoes on the feet of most of 
the women in those parts, and half the old- 
timers were carrying watches which I had 
either sold to them or tinkered for them; 
and yet, with my bushy whiskers and my 
shaggy old clothes, I could buy milk from 
an old customer and she would sniff me 
short, but would take my little two-bits just 
the same. 





Ill 


I’p be ashamed to tell how many tons of 
shells I hogged out of Shellback Creek, and 
how much I was paid for them. I began 
tonging on the 14th of May, and on the 
16th of September, late in the afternoon, I 
was shucking shells when I heard a voice 
that took all the strength out of me. A 
shell that weighed only a few ounces fell 
through my fingers and clattered on my 
shucking-board. 

Know that‘voice? I would have recog- 
nized it in the howling of a mob, or in the 
rolling thunder of a storm! 

“ Jim!” it said. “ Jim, is that you? It 
can’t be you!” 

It was Cora. She walked down the steep 
bank to my stew-pan, and stood looking 
through the steam at me. I had about 
twenty tons of shells on the bank, and 
about a pound of hair on my head, count- 
ing whiskers and mane. Not a soul had 
seen through my mask to the Jim Carline 
that was beneath, till she gave one glance— 
and that was enough. : 

I fumbled my hand into the shells. I 
couldn’t look her in the eyes. One glance 
at her, and something came home to me, I 
could see it in the full, precious bloom of 
her magnificent figure and in the level gaze 
of her accusing eyes. I had fallen to this 
estate; I was a sheller, not too clean, and 
going worse; but I had come back to Shell- 
back Creek with the old ache still in my 
heart! 
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She had in her hand a light little shot- 
gun, double-barreled and beautifully mod- 
eled. Two fine dogs romped at her feet. 
She wore laced boots and a gray hunting- 
suit with middling long skirt. I had al- 
ways loved the outdoors, but I had never 
known that she liked hunting or anything 
of that kind. 

She sat down on my shell measure, which 
she kicked bottom side up, and I sat down 
on a flat piece of rock on the bank of the 
creek. I was holding a big, gnurly shell 
which the heat had killed, but hadn’t 
opened. I worked it in my hand while she 
gave me my talking to. 

“ So you went to pieces!” she said. “ So 
you quit! So you let just one mean thing 
break you and turn you into this—this!” 

There wasn’t any excuse for me, so I 
didn’t try to give any. The fact is, there 
was something in her voice that showed her 
own hurt too much. I looked at that big 
shell in my hand. I suspected a good deal, 
but I wouldn’t confirm my suspicions at 
that moment. 

I waited till she had moved on about her 
hunting, which she did a little later. I put 
the shell into my pocket, shucked out the 
half-bushel or so that remained of the day’s 
take, and walked up to my shanty-boat. I 
threw the shell into an alum and salt taw 
solution I had there, to preserve a calf-skin 
I had bought, and left it. 

Don’t ask why I did this. It is bad 
enough telling, without being obliged to ex- 
plain. It was just a sheller’s whim—a sort 
of instinct. : 

Cora was married to Reck Tabore. She 
wasn’t exactly happy, as I could see. Find- 
ing me shucking clams there by the Shell- 
back must have made it a little easier for 
her; for a man who could fall as low as I 
had wasn’t worth a moment’s regret—that 
was plain. At the same time, it added a 
bit to the ache in my own heart; but she 
mustn’t know that. 

On Sunday afternoon, Reck came down 
to my shanty-boat, drew a chair up to the 
table, pulled a cigarette-case out of his 
pocket, and we smoked together. We 
talked about things generally, but nothing 
- particularly. 

Any bitterness I had felt was all gone. 
When a man has lived on the Big Muddy, 
watching that wide flood roll by, careless of 
everything but keeping on its own job, the 
unimportance of human affairs in the uni- 
verse comes home. I could care without 
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showing it, and I could understand without 
being hurt by what had gone by. 

It meant a good deal to see proud Reck 
Tabore coming to my little shanty-boat, 
which was clean, bright, and full of one- 
man comforts. I gave him roast gray 
squirrels and a rabbit, with hot bread and 
gravy for supper. When we were kids, we 
had once broiled a young jack-rabbit over 
a bed of coals. He reminded me of it as 
he ate, wishing in his heart that he had 
an appetite for what I served. 

It was late that night when he went up 
the bank, followed the path to the road, 
and walked home. I didn’t lay myself out 
to hurt his feelings. I didn’t have to; but 
if I had wanted revenge, I couldn’t have 
asked for any more than what I saw when 
I looked at him. He was holding himself 
in all the time. He was biting his lip. He 
was turning his eyes away. He had no ap- 
petite for our meal, though it was one of 
the best that had ever been put before him. 

My whiskers and denim clothes, my 
hands cut by sharp shells, and the bare lit- 
tle boat meant just one thing to him—real 
comfort. With all that he had on the sur- 
face, the man whose spirit he had broke 
was contented — which he himself could 
never be. His face was thinner than it had 
ever been, his chin a sharper chisel, his nose 
a longer prod, his eyes a harder steel; but 
his whole frame was bending under its bur- 
den, while I was broader of shoulder and 
my eyes were steadfast—a little soft, per- 
haps, but quiet, clear, contented blue. 

If my heart had ached in the past, if I 
had suffered from envy or jealousy, that all 
passed away now. The bitterest thing I 
could feel against Reck Tabore was the 
sensation of being sorry. I pitied him. 

I could not imagine myself doing any- 
thing but look up at Cora. She,~in her 
splendid womanhood, could pity me, blame 
me, despise me, loathe me—I deserved any- 
thing she choose to give me. For that mat- 
ter, so did Reck. A man should be grate- 
ful if a woman like Cora bothers so much 


as to have any opinion of him! 


IV 


My boat was in the most out-of-the-way 
place I could put it, but when the word 
went around old acquaintances came down 
to find me. After my day’s work I would 
sit down on the bank, or in the cabin, and 
talk to them. Some tried to pry into my 
personal affairs, and asked —I remember 
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one nice old lady, a friend of my mother— 
if I didn’t feel disgraced, being so shiftless. 
As it happened, she was wearing a whole 
set of Little Blue Creek royal purple shell 
buttons—fancies that I knew in a minute, 
for they were cut from my own take. I 
didn’t tell her that the prettiest ornaments 
she had ever worn were the product of my 
industry. 

I swung my boat up on skids in a late 
fall flood, made all snug for the winter, and 
began to trap. I was real stylish about my 
fur business. I built an air-space tar-paper 
shack, put a wood-stove in it, and did my 
skinning and stretching there. In that way 
I could handle even skunks and minks, and 
my own house-boat wouldn’t be a bit 
musky. 

Nobody knew that I was taking more 
furs than many a green-timber man in the 
Canadian north country. I had otters, 


minks, muskrats, red foxes, and coyotes, 
some good white ermines, and more than 
two hundred skunks. 

I pretended I was loafing. When I met 
folks, I’d slop along, stooping and shuffling. 
I made three shipments of furs, though, and 
my weekly wages were satisfactory. Now 


and again I’d go up-town and have dinner 
with somebody, especially old Tom Glauber 
and his wife. They were about the only 
ones, except Reck and Cora, who didn’t try 
to reform me. 

Tom had all the old store now. Up- 
stairs, where there had been renters in the 
old days, he had three men repairing shoes. 
He had had the nerve to start a mail-order 
shoe-repairing business. The R. F. D. man 
brought in boots, shoes, and slippers that 
needed stitches and patches, and the next 
day the carrier took away everything all 
fixed up. 

“ Jim, my boy!” he said to me, “I’m 
getting rich, and it was you that gave me 
my chance!” 

He was too polite, too instinctively tact- 
ful, to offer me anything. He knew that I 
had plenty to eat; but if I needed anything, 
if I wanted to come back, Tom and his 
wife stood ready to give me all they had to 
put me on my feet again 

I gave Mrs. Glauber a little trinket for 
her birthday, which was along in April. I 
had bored and mounted it myself. She 
never dreamed what it was. She felt a lit- 
tle sorry, perhaps, to think I wasn’t in a 
position to do more—not that she wanted 
anything more. There are good souls who 


know that a ten-cent-store trinket, with the 
heart, is worth more than diamonds. 

Tom’s wife kind of wiped her eye as she 
took that nubbin of a trick out of a clam- 
shell, knowing that I’d picked it up shuck- 
ing shells. The mounting—a sort of twist- 
ed wire, probably nickel-plated—reminded 
her of the days when I made up little trink- 
ets at my father’s jeweler’s lathe and bench, 
to give around to the girls, the way coun- 
try-town boys do. 

“Tf you’d only kept on—” she began, 
bursting out, because I had wasted all my 
years. 

I felt ashamed of myself. That nice, 
dumpling-fat woman showed me the waste 
of my years! I ought to have done better, 
my own heart told me. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant reflection, either. 


V 


I WALLow_eEp back through the mud, and 
found that Shellback Creek had lifted my 
boats off their skids in the spring flood. 

I had had my fill of the old home town, 
and it was time I tripped away again. I 
wasn’t satisfied—perhaps no human ever is. 
The pretty girl I had known was now a 
handsome woman, and I had found that 
she filled a bigger place in my heart than 
ever. Reck was going into the background, , 
however, and that would never do — not 
even in my thoughts. 

There was a whisper, a hint of something 
in the air. People who live in villages know 
the sensation. No one was really saying 
anything; no one knew anything; but old 
Tom seriously drew me to one side and 
whispered that if I had any savings in the 
Cornfield Bank, I had better draw them 
out. I shrugged my shoulders, and let him 
know I hadn’t any worries on that score. 

Everybody knew, of course, how Reck 
had beaten me down. There were a good 
many who had a suspicion as to why he had 
done it. In a practical, business-like way, 
without scandal, without appearance of do- 
ing it, he had rid himself of a rival for a 
hand that he might probably have won in 
the beginning, only he hadn’t noticed its 
shapeliness. 

I couldn’t forbear seeing Cora once more. 
It was all right that I should. We were old 
schoolmates. Reck had taken me home to 
dinner with him, and they had eaten dinner 
on my shanty-boat. 

Something in my mode of living seemed 
to fascinate my friends. After the ice went 
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out, on the evening when Reck and Cora 
were down, a fog rose and spread out of the 
creek. A few minutes afterward, they sat 
and listened to wild ducks quacking in the 
eddying current within a dozen yards of 
the boat. 

Reck’s eyes were bright, his cheeks 
flushed, and his lips pale blue. I couldn’t 
help but notice. Cora and he were never 
talkative, but that evening they were very 
quiet indeed. When they were ready to go 
home, I led the way with a lantern, and 
they needed the rubber boots they had 
put on. 

I went to supper at their house the day 
before I was to cut loose for a trip away 
down to the lower Mississippi. I was more 
like my old self. I had shaved and had a 
hair-cut. I was dressed like a shanty-boat- 
er who still has some appearance of self- 


respect. 

Reck could hardly hold the knife in his 
hand when he sliced the big roast of beef. 
His nerves were going. He did an awful 
job of hacking. Cora watched him, and I 
was sorry I had come. I didn’t like the 
look in her eyes. Her lips were pressed 
too tight, her cheeks were too full of color 
one minute, too white another. 

I left early in the evening. As we went 
into the hall of the house, the old Tabore 
mansion, Reck snatched his overcoat and 
hat and put on his rubbers. 

“ T’ll go with you, Jim,” he said. 

Cora shut the door behind us, and he 
went clear to the boat with me. He sat 
down at my table, and there, his voice 
breaking and mending again, tears running 
down his cheeks, his eyes rolling and blink- 
ing, he told me—well, a pretty bad kind of 
a story. 

I talked to him the way a shanty-boater 
talks to himself. For years I had listened 
to the wild ducks and geese, to the sucking 
of the eddies, to the splashing of wavelets 
along the hull of my boat. My war service 
had helped me to understand the quiet of 
the river. 

Reck had to tell somebody. On my ears 
the story should have fallen without stir- 
ring any regrets; but when he was gone, I 
brought out that piece of black velvet, 
which had cost five dollars a yard, and be- 
gan to roll my trinkets on it. I didn’t think 
at the moment what I was doing. They 
were dice, and I was playing with fate. 

Their colors, their sheen, their lovely 
depths—ah, those gracious and satisfying 
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pearls! I restored them, one by one, to 
their linen paper envelopes, put them into 
the old leather jewel-case which I had kept 
in my little kit of jewelers’ tools when I sold 
my business, and thrust them into my 
pocket. Then I went over to the railroad 
to catch the midnight train for the East. 


VI 


I cot back from my journey at eleven 
o’clock in the morning of a bright, sunny 
day. Asd left the railroad-station, I saw a 
good many farm people along the street, 
and at the Cornfield Bank corner there was 
quite a crowd gathered. I had been afraid 
of that! 

I broke into a run and hurried along Tos- 
sel Avenue to the bank. Sure enough, a 
line of people had formed there. I stopped 
to ask a reporter who was standing by, 
watching in the interests of the papers he 
corresponded for. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ there’s a run on the 
bank. Somebody’s short, but they’re fight- 
ing to save it. The examiner is here.” 

When I went in, Cora was in the presi- 
dent’s office, where the examiner was going 
over the papers she had handed him. There 
was a statement which showed to the dollar 
how much Reck Tabore had embezzled, 
trying to cover his market commitments. 

They both looked at me—the examiner 
with a frown, wondering what business I 
had there. 

“ How do things stand?” I asked her. 

“ He’s short!” she replied laconically, 
with a hardness of voice I hed never heard 
her use before. 

“ And the rest?” 

“ All clear.” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “ He threw in everything he had— 
stock, land, and all—but it was not quite 
enough!” 

“Let me put this to his credit,” I said, 
putting on the table several bricks of cur- 
rency in bills of convenient size—tens, 
twenties, and the like. 

She started back. 


“T didn’t realize I had so much,” I said. 
“Tt was in pearls that I had saved. I 
raised this on them.” 

There was no time for argument. The 
gap to be filled was not large; but my ar- 
rival, speaking in terms of cash, was highly 
opportune. The deficit was made up, and 
more. The examiner permitted the bank 
to remain open, and the run ceased. 


“ You— 
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All hands were there, except Reck. No 
one knew where he was. The bank board 
held a meeting that afternoon, and elected 
me a director. Acting among my own peo- 
ple, I wondered at their confidence in me— 
a shanty-boater. I reckon my old dad’s 
name stood me in good stead. 

No day was longer and harder than this 
one. When every customer of the bank 
had been thoroughly satisfied, and details 
explained to each one, whether a woman 
with a fifty-dollar deposit or a distant client 
with tens of thousands at stake, I walked 
home with Cora. We supposed Reck was 
there. 

“ Well, you have done something for me, 
Jim!” she told me. 

“T was grateful for the chance to atone 
for my cowardice when I quit—ran away,” 
I told her. 

“You missed all the toil and struggle, 
and all the happiness, that we might have 
had fighting it out together!” she burst 
forth. “ You know, now, the blame that 
is on your head. You let Reck win, when 
he needed defeat; you dropped out of the 
game of life when success was in your 
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hands. Now you have helped me, but your 
help is a mockery. I shall remain with 
Reck, as a straight wife must, no matter if 
—no matter if—” 

Thus she had her revenge. It was some 
relief, though, having her take it out in so 
many words, telling me exactly what I had 
done. Despite my despair, I felt the ela- 
tion that even selfishness must feel from an 
honest act of self-sacrifice. Those stunning 
blows of accusation were not all sting or 
hurt. While they crushed my pride, hum- 
bled me, and stirred deep regrets, it warmed 
my heart to think that she still cared 
enough to want to punish me. And when 
I went away I think she was sincerely sorry 
for me, wondering if she had made me suf- 
fer overmuch. 

I had paid my debt to her. That must 
be my reward! I deserved no more. 

The largesse of this good old world of 
ours, however, would not be denied. 

I found Reck Tabore dead on the bank 
above my shanty-boat. He had broken 
into the cabin, taken my twelve-gage gun, 
and blown to pieces the brains that had 
played him false. 





AUTUMN FAITH 


Brooms and berries both are gone, 
Summer’s work is long since done, 
Nothing left to leaf or flower; 
Now it is October’s hour— 

All is lost, and all is won. 


Only elegiac things, 

Paper flowers and ghostly wings, 
Limping crickets in the grass, 
Wasps ihat feel the mortal chill, 
Birds that flock and wheel and pass 
Where the world is summer still. 


Yet, withal, a something gay 

That denies the word “ Alas!” 

Ready on our lips to say— 
Something brilliant, strong, and brave 
Dreaming on the summer’s grave; 


Making naught of flowers that fade, 
Debonair and undismayed, 

Careless of the things that go, 
Watching, with a gallant faith, 
The drift of intermittent death, 
The mortal ebb—the immortal flow. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





Heavy Stuff 


HOW MIKE KELLY, STRONG MAN, DEALT WITH A ceca 
OF LOVE AND AMBITION 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


NE end of the packing-case rested on 
the rear of the van, the lower edge 
of the other end stood on two pieces 

of scantling placed across the sidewalk, so 
that there was a broad crack between it and 
the flagstones. Mike Kelly bent down, in- 
serted two immense blunt-fingered hands 
incased in cotton gloves in this crack, and 
straightened his back slowly. 

The packing-case rose evenly from the 
pavement. Mike let it rest on his knees 
for a moment, took a new grip, and, raising 
it higher, slid it forward into the moving- 
van. Then he dusted off his gloves, and, 
turning, grinned at two men who had tried 
in vain to raise the heavy box of books. 

“Tis the last of ut,” he said calmly. 

“You could probably lift a house,” one 
of the men exclaimed in admiration. 

“JT dunno—lI’ve never tried,” 
grinned. 

“If I had your stren’th, I wouldn’t be 
wastin’ no time workin’ for no storage 
warehouse,” the other man said enviously. 
“T’d be knockin’ ’em out in the ring an’ 
smokin’ half-buck see-gars!” 

“T ain’t quick enough,” Mike retorted. 
“TI can rastle some, but there’s more money 
in a stiddy job.” 

He walked to the front of the van and 
climbed up ponderously to the broad seat 
with the driver. There was the screech of a 
released break, the grinding of gears, and 
the great motor-van moved off majestically. 

“ We'll not hurry,” the driver suggested. 
“ Tt will be closin’ time when we get to the 
warehouse, an’ we'll unload to-morrer.” 

“Suits me,” agreed Mike. “I got a 
date.” 


Mike 


II 


WHEN Mike Kelly said that he had a 
date, he spoke that which was not strictly 


true. He had no actual date, but he did 
know that Mary Brennan left the motion- 
picture theater—where she played the piano 
every afternoon and two evenings a week— 
at five thirty. It was not the first time that 
she had found him waiting for her in the 
lobby. Indeed, she nearly always found 
him there, his hair freshly slicked, his im- 
mense shoulders somewhat slouching, as are 
the shoulders of very strong men, and a 
good-humored smile on his plain Irish face. 

“‘ Good avenin’, Miss Brennan,” he greet- 
ed her, falling into step by her side. ““ What 
is ut?” he added, at her expression. “ Has 
some wan been botherin’ you?” 

“Oh, Mike, geniuses are such a trial!” 
she sighed. “I sometimes wish we didn’t 
have one in the family.” 

“ Janiuses ain’t like other people,” the 
man ventured cautiously. ‘“ What’s the 
trouble?” 

“It’s Jimmy, of course,” the girl con- 
tinued. “I got Mr. Wertz to say that he 
could play at the theater Sat’day afternoon 
—his best piece, that there Chop-in waltz 
rthat he’s been practisin’ so you can’t hardly 
tell it from the phonograph—an’ now he 
wants to go an’ play baseball! Pa said he 
could, an’ ma follers pa, as you know.” 

“ Couldn’t the kid play at the theater 
some other day thin Sat’day?” Mike in- 
terrogated, his masculine sympathies with 
the would-be baseball-player. 

“You, too?” exclaimed the girl angrily. 
“Don’t you realize that with his gift he 
hadn’t oughta even think of nothin’ else? 
How’s he goin’ to get any one to take him 
up an’ see to his teachin’, if he don’t play 
in public where somebody car hear him? 
Will you answer me that?” 

“TI cannot,” Mike acknowledged frank- 
ly. “It would be unnatural-like, though, 
if the poor kid didn’t want some fun.” 
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The girl gave him a shriveling glance of 
scorn, and, without a word, turned into the 
door of the tenement where dwelt the Bren- 
nan family. Mike Kelly gazed after her 
for a moment and then continued on his 
way. In his mind he was going over the 
situation painstakingly. 

“ Sure ’tis the mither in all wimen,” he 
soliloquized, as he slouched up the street. 
“ Tis some man, avin if he’s only a gossoon, 
that they must be bossin’—an’ they break 
their hearts, Mary pity thim! I must get 
her mind off the boy for the boy’s sake— 
music is too light stuff for wan by the name 
of Brennan—an’ onto meself for me own 
sake.” 

Thereupon Mike heaved a sigh from the 
depths of his great chest—a sigh like the 
snort of a buffalo—and turned into his 
boarding-house. 

III 


How often are the gifts that the gods 
shower upon mankind lost in the mist of 
environment! The diner in a cheap res- 
taurant raises his head at the full musical 
note in the waiter’s voice as he booms 
“ham an’” the length of the room, little 
realizing that were this voice trained it 
might emulate the golden notes of Caruso. 
The ragged little girl who dances on the 
hot pavement, her eyes sparkling, her feet 
twinkling, to the notes of a barrel-organ, 
while the passers-by pause to smile and 
remain to applaud, were she in a different 
environment might prove a second Pavlowa. 

The gifts of the gods are seldom recog- 
nized, however. The waiter continues to 
shout “ham an’,” while the street dancer 
goes into a flower factory and marries the 
foreman, happily unconscious of the fame 
that might have been hers. 

This was not true in the case of Jimmy 
Brennan. When, as a very small boy, he 
first pulled out the stops of an ancient 
cottage organ that old man Brennan had 
taken for a bad debt, and correlated the 
sounds into a tune, Mary Brennan’s heart 
leaped. She herself played the piano for 
a livelihood with the touch of one who has 
mastered a difficult task by sheer force of 
will; but even in the uncertain groping of 
her brother’s small fingers she recognized 
something that was not hers, something 
that belonged to the very soul of harmony. 

A piano was hired out of her slender 
earnings, the child took to the keys as most 
children take to marbles, and Mary Bren- 
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nan’s heart swelled with joy. Then the 
curse of environment came in to balk her. 
Pa Brennan cared little for music. Secret- 
ly he visualized his son as a successful poli- 
tician in a silk hat and with an expensive 
cigar between his lips. 

The boy himself, though he still touched 
the piano with loving fingers, began to have 
other interests. His sister realized that un- 
less he could be taught, taught far beyond 
her scanty knowledge, his gift would be lost. 

Mary Brennan found her mother in the 
kitchen, when she entered the home fiat, 
and instantly began her attack. 

“Ma, I don’t guess you just und’stand 
’*bout Jimmy playin’ at the theater Sat’- 
day,” she began diplomatically. “ Mr. 
Wertz don’t ‘low everybody to do it—it’s 
an honor. Big musicians go to the movies 
a lot, an’ if one should hear Jimmy an’ 
offer to teach him, his fortune would be 
made. He’d make more money in a night 
than pa makes now in a year.” 

“Would he now?” Mrs. Brennan ex- 
claimed with weak amiability. “ An’ ’tis a 
good girl you are to think so much of your 
brother.” . 

“If you’d just suggest it like to father, 
so he’d tell Jimmy to do it,” the girl 
pleaded. 

“ Sure I will,” agreed her mother. “ I'll 
wait till he’s comf’table after supper, an’ 
thin do it.” . 

“Why not ‘now?” the girl urged. “ He’s 
read his paper an’ is lightin’ his pipe before 
dinner. Jimmy’s in the front room, too.” 

“As ye wish,” Mrs. Brennan consented 
with entire docility. 

She followed her daughter into the living- 
room. Pa Brennan was stretched out‘com- 
fortably on the sofa, his shoes off, a pipe in 
his mouth. 

“ Father,” began Mrs. Brennan, and con- 
tinued with abysmal lack of tact: “ Mary 
wants me to suggest to you that you make 
Jimmy play at the theater Sat’day after- 
noon, so some musician car hear him an’ . 
offer him a lot of money to teach him.” 

“’m first base for the Red Stars Sat’- 
day,” Jimmy broke in belligerently. “ You 
said I could, pa. Pa, you know you said I 
could! You—” 

“ Mr. Wertz mightn’t give you another 
chance,” objected Mary. “ You can play 
baseball any Sat’day, Jimmy.” 

“ Tt ‘ll rain all the other Sat’days,” wailed 
Jimmy. “I know it will! You said I 
could, pa! Pa, you—” 
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“ Be still,” commanded Brennan, remov- 
ing his pipe from his lips. “ Am I to have 
mo rest wid all ye childer quarrelin’? Let 
the boy play baseball this Sat’day. Whin 
it rains, he can go to the theater.” 

“You don’t und’stand,” Mary objected 
desperately. “ Some great piano-player may 
be there an’ hear him. Please make him 
come, pa!” 

“T’ve said me say,” Mr. Brennan an- 
swered. “’Tis not sure I am,” he added 
in self-justification, “that I’d be afther 
wantin’ a Brennan associatin’ wid the likes 
of thim long-haired dago musicians.” 

Mary retired to the kitchen, her cause 
lost. 

“He can play some Sat’day whin it 
rains,” her mother suggested comfortably. 
“ Your father has the right of it—the boy 
should have his Sat’day for his games.” 

The girl did not answer; her heart was 
too full of bitterness. It had not been an 
easy task to get the manager, Wertz, to 
consent to a small boy playing in his the- 
ater, even with no fee attached. No one 
seemed to understand her, to grasp her 
ambition for her brother. No one cared! 

Her heart turned with a great leap of 


relief to the thought of Mike Kelly. Yes, 
he cared, the big, powerful, smiling man! 
He certainly cared for her, and she could 
make him understand. She was glad—yes, 


glad—thatshe had let him kiss her. She’d 
do it again, she told herself defiantly. 


More, she’d give him the promise he was. 


always asking, and they would be married 
in the spring when he had saved his first 
thousand dollars. After all, she had a right 
to think of her own happiness, since no one 
would try to understand what she was try- 
ing to do for her brother. 


IV 


Mike Ke ty paid his thirty-five cents 
for an orchestra place and crammed his 
great frame into a seat well down in front, 
where he could watch Mary Brennan when 
the lights were up. He was too far forward 
to see very well, but he could see enough 
to be glad that his sweetheart was still far- 
ther in front, where it was even more diffi- 
cult to follow what took place on the 
screen. Both the plot and the costumes 
rather shocked the big Irishman. 

However, he soon slipped into an easy 
slumber, and Mary, picking him out in 
the audience during the intermission, smiled 
upon him, all unconscious, very tenderly. 
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“ How didja like the show?” she greeted 
him, warm-eyed, in the lobby after the 
audience had dispersed. 

“°Twas not the show but yourself thot 
int’rested me,” he answered, smiling down 
on her, albeit a bit sleepily. “ ’Tis some- 
thin’ to ate we’re goin’ to have. A raise the 
warehouse gave me this day.” 

“ How splendid!” the girl began. “ How 
perfectly—” 

“ It is,” Mike interrupted her. “ We can 
look to the future now. Will ye not name 
the day, Mary asthore, so Father Phelan 
can be publishin’ the banns?” 

He drew her hand closely within his arm. 

“ Ah, Mike, it’s too soon!” the girl plead- 
ed. “I’ve got to get Jimmy settled first.” 

“ Lave the lad look out for himself,” said 
the Irishman masterfully. “ ’Twill do him 
good to stand on his own fate. ’Tis time 
ye thought of yourself—an’ me.” 

To every action there is but one proper 
reaction, the psychologists have it. Mary’s 
heart was very soft to her lover that night, 
but hers was the mood of wooing, not that 
of being wooed. In a second she was on 
the defensive. 

Mike was no psychologist, and went 
blundering on: 

“Tis too much care ye take of the lad, 
Mary. He has no chance to think for 
himself. Let him go widout your guidin’ 
hand for a bit. "Twill do him worlds of 
good. Mayhap he was not intended to be 
a pianner-player, an’ may grow up to be a 
man yit.” 

“ If I don’t keep after him, he never will 
be a musician,” the girl answered with ris- 
ing resentment. “Pa ain’t got no sympa- 
thy with it. If I don’t keep after him, he'll 
just drop his music; so what would you 
have me do?” : 

“Lave him be,” repeated Mike, his im- 
agination busy with the glorious time to 
come. 

The girl clenched her teeth. Was all the 
world against her, even her Mike who ought 
to understand? When she spoke, her voice 
was breathless. 

“Mike Kelly, I'll not marry you—I 
won’t even be engaged to you—until some- 
body else is takin’ care of Jimmy an’ seein’ 
that he continues his musical ed’cation. 
That’s flat!” 

“ Ye care more for the lad than for me?” 
interrogated the Irishman, in tones more 
astounded than accusing. 

“ I know me duty,” Mary snapped back. 














“T see!” the man answered evenly, his 
wrath slowly rising. “ Ye would turn me 
down to make a poor gossoon play on the 
pianner instid of doin’ what is nat’ral an’ 
right for wan of his age. "Tis wicked pride 
I call it!” 

“You can call it whatever you please, 
Mr. Kelly,” the girl answered furiously. 
“ An’ here’s my home. Good night to you, 
Mr. Kelly!” 

“ Good night to ye, Mary Brennan, an’ 
may ye niver regret your words!” he an- 
swered, and turned bitterly away. 


V 


SucH small things change the course of 
the world! A double spoonful of saltpeter 
mixed with a few other chemicals detonated 
under the hand of a maniac, and sent a 
small piece of lead to cause the death of an 
archduke. Result—the world laved in 
blood. The cracking of a single key rivet 
in a storm, and the great ship sinks to the 
bottom of the sea. The misunderstanding 
of a mood, and Mike Kelly’s world was 
overthrown. 

He started homeward with his head high; 
but within a block it was hanging, and in 
another block it was all he could do to 
keep from turning back. In his cheerless 
boarding-house he tried to compose a let- 
ter, but writing-materials were not at hand. 
Ruefully he abandoned the attempt. 

The next day seemed endless. At its ter- 
mination he went boldly up to the Brennan 
flat. Mrs. Brennan met him at the door. 

“Mary won’t see you,” she announced 
in deprecating tones, then added comfort- 
ingly: “She may later, but ’tis like driv- 
in’ a pig to market to make her change 
wunst the mind of her is made up!” 

Mike went away, with his head bowed. 
He was too honestly in love to face life 
without the hope of Mary, but he decided 
to wait two weeks before tryin’ it again. 

Meanwhile there was time to fill in. He 
weakened often, but never quite gave way. 
The nearest he came to it was when he 
met Jimmy on the street, who proudly told 
him that he was spending the summer vaca- 
tion as errand-boy in a wholesale produce 
house, “ an’ drawin’ down ten per!” 

Ordinarily as even-tempered as are most 
big men, Mike grew touchy, even engaged 
in an altercation with his driver, which 
failed to come to blows only because the 
big man realized that he would probably do 
the smaller a serious injury. Shortly after- 
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HEAVY STUFF 


ward he was transferred to inside work, 
where his great strength was used to move 
about the furniture of those who came to 
get a single article from what they had 
stored—invariably in the back of the room 
behind everything else. 


VI 


“I’m kind o’ ’shamed of myself,” Mary 
acknowledged forlornly, as she sat in the 
home kitchen. “I kind o’ wish I’d seen 
Mike, the day after, when he called, an’ let 
him ize.” 

“ Are ye now?” her mother ejaculated. 
“Why not write him a postal card, thin? 
It has been goin’ on for over a wake.” 

“It’s his place to write me,” Mary ob- 
jected primly. 

“ An’ so it is,” agreed Mrs. Brennan. 

The girl regarded her mother curiously. 
There were times when she came near to 
suspecting her of something deeper than 
was shown by the older woman’s invariable 
acceptance of things as they were. 

“If he—he cares for me, he’ll make the 
first move,” she advanced tentatively. 

“He will,” assented her mother; and 
with that, perforce, Mary had to be con- 
tent. But she was unhappy, for she missed 
her lover terribly—the bigness of him, his 
quiet strength, his good-natured smile. 

Every trial has its compensation, how- 
ever. Jimmy did not play at the motion- 
picture theater on Saturday afternoon, but 
he came home from the baseball game 
chastened in spirit. It was evident that he 
had not distinguished himself with the Red 
Stars. At any rate, he had nothing to say 
of the game, and turned to the piano as if 
in consolation. 

Mary listened, every evening, marveling 
at that nameless something in his playing 
that was entirely wanting in hers. Then 
she would steal down-stairs and sit with 
her parents on the steps in the warm spring 
twilight, her heart aching with longing. 

School came to an end, and Jimmy found 
a place in a wholesale produce house. ; 
liked his work, but he still sought the piano, 
unbidden, after supper. 

Two weeks went by, and still Mike did 
not return to his sweetheart. A dull 
despair was slowly settling down on her. 


VII 


MIKE lifted the opened padlock from the 
hasp and threw wide the double doors of 
the largest private storeroom in the ware- 
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house, revealing a neatly piled mass of 
furniture that rose to the ceiling. 

“What is ut ye would have out?” he 
asked, confronting the short, square person 
whose household chattels were before him. 

“Ze piano! Where is she, ze piano?” 
the man demanded plaintively. 

“Pianners are allers stored be-hind 
iverythin’ else,” Mike answered shortly, and 
began to remove the furniture. 

The squat little man lent him a hand, 
and the outside place was soon full of 
chairs, tables, and innumerable bookcases. 

“ Mither of hiven, but ye have enough 
stuff for to furnish a hotel!” the Irishman 
exclaimed, mopping the sweat from his fore- 
head with a red bandanna handkerchief. 

“Tt is terrible!” the small man agreed. 
“T do not understan’ why I have all ziz!” 

Mike looked at him curiously. A for- 
eigner, he decided at once—perhaps a Ger- 
man! No, he couldn’t be a German. He 
had a red ribbon in his buttonhole, and the 
Irishman knew that Germans do not flaunt 
their decorations. 

“ Well, there can’t be much more,” he 
said resignedly. “ Tis the outside wall we’ll 
reach soon.” 

A long, tall bookcase came next, and 
Mike lifted one end. The little man took 
the other, and they carried it out of the 
room. Behind it stood an immense piano 
swathed in canvas, looking like a prehis- 
toric monster with a badly fitting skin. 

“ There she is!” the little man exclaimed 
delightedly. “ There she is! Ah, but I 
shall be so glad to hear her! Come, let us 
move her to the outsides!” 

“T’ll have to git a couple more min to 
lift wan end,” Mike announced, regarding 
the canvas-covered piano doubtfully. “ ’Tis 
not light pianners are, I'll be tellin’ ye.” 

“T vill lift her ozzer end,” the small man 
said composedly. 

“Try ut,” Mike laughed. “Tis all I 
can do to lift wan end meself.” 

“T am not veek,” the man answered, and 
squeezed around behind the instrumert. 

The Irishman grinned to himself and took 
a firm grip of his end. 

“Are ye riddy?” he demanded, then 
added: “ Lift!”—bending his own mighty 
back. 

The piano rose from the floor. Not only 
did Mike’s end rise, but the other end also. 
The surprised Irishman tightened his mus- 
cles and walked slowly backward. Still the 
piano stayed clear of the floor—both ends 
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of it. Finally Mike let it down, with a 
great feeling of relief, outside the store- 
room. The small man came around from 
the other end. 

“T vill borrow your red han’chief,” he 
suggested. 

“ An’ welcome,” Mike answered, hand- 
ing it over, his eyes big with admiration. 
“Ye are some man, mister!” he added. 
“ That was heavy stuff. I dunno any wan 
else thot can lift wid me.” 

“It is noddings,” the man answered, re- 
turning the handkerchief with a little bow. 
“ You are most strong yourselves—stronger 
as me; but I show you somethings you 
cannot do, nobodies but me can do!” 

He switched off the canvas covering, sat 
down upon a chair, and let his fingers fall 
on the keys. 

Most races must be educated up to the 
appreciation of art. The Irish are an ex- 
ception. Mike listened breathlessly to the 
harmony those master fingers brought from 
a wonderful instrument. The man looked 
up at him and smiled. 

“ You like it?” he asked. 
me to play somethings?” 

“Would ye play ‘ The Wearin’ of the 
Grane ’?” Mike suggested diffidently. 

“ T know her.” The musician nodded his 
head. “I play her like you feel her;” and 
his hands came down on the keys. 

Never before had Mike heard such music. 
It is doubtful if any Irishman had ever lis- 
tened to such a wild, poignant wail as was 
born beneath the player’s fingers. It moved 
the listener to the very depths of his Celtic 
soul. It fired him, inspired him, lifted 
him far above earth. It brought him a wild 
hope, a heaven-sent inspiration! 

, ‘ Misther,” he said breathlessly, “ as wan 
strong man to anither, would ye do some- 
thin’ for me?” 

“T like doing sings for you,” the man 
answered, his fingers still wandering over 
the keys. 

“Will ye let me sind for a boy I know, 
an’ will ye listen to him play?” 

“ Thousands of boys zey play for me,” 
the musician answered, a shadow coming 
over his face; “but zey have noddings. 
Mais voila! You are a strong man. I do it 


for you!” 
VIII 


“ You like ask 


MIxeE could never clearly remember how 
he got the wholesale produce house where 
Jimmy Brennan worked on the telephone, 
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how he got the boy to the storage ware- 
house. The important part, however, was 
that he did get him there, and that he lis- 
tened, with the small, broad-shouldered mu- 
sician, to Jimmy playing a Chopin waltz. 
And the miracle happened! 

“ Where did you find zis boy?” the man 
asked quietly. “It does not matter,” he 
went on, without waiting for an answer. 
“He is all wrong, maturallement, he play 
most awful, but he got it—the stuff, you 
call it. I teach him. You go now, an’ 
leave him wiz me for lil times.” 

Mary Brennan was alone in the flat when 
a knock came on the door, and it was 
opened before she could find her voice. 

“ *Tis tired I am of all this nonsinse!” 


Mike Kelly announced shortly, as he strode 
across the room and gathered the girl into 
his arms. 

“ Let go of me!” Mary shrilled up to him, 
“ Let go of—” 

She did not finish the sentence, because 
she could not use her lips—they were other- 
wise engaged. 

“ We'll be married this day wake,” Mike 
announced, the girl now limp in his arms. 

“ But—but Jimmy!” Mary objected 
weakly. “I can’t—” 

“Ye'll not need to be worryin’ afther 
Jimmy,” Mike answered masterfully. “ ’Tis 
a mu-sician will tache him who makes birds 
sing in his pianner—an’ who can lift ut 
whin he plazes!” he added. 





The Blue-Handkerchief 
Bandit 


THE STORY OF A WELL-MEANT EFFORT TO REFORM A 
DARING CRIMINAL 


By Willis Brindley 


HE laundryman’s ring woke Bethel. 

She scrambled out of bed and into 

a bedraggled kimono, snaked her 

purse from under the pillow, pattered bare- 

foot to the door, opened the door a little 
way, and pushed a bare arm through. 

“ Dollar thirty-six,” said the laundry- 
man, and held on to the parcel. 

Bethel dug the exact change out of her 
purse, presented it, and got the package in 
exchange. Then she waited a moment for 
the laundryman to get around the corner 
of the hallway, opened the door again, and 
dragged in the morning paper to read about 
the blue-handkerchief bandit. 

He interested her immensely, this bandit 
who every night engaged in fresh plunder- 
ing—one night a grocery, next night a pool- 
hall, then a street-car at the end of a sub- 
urban run. The account of his doings was 
a continued story, with a fresh chapter 
daily and a thrill in every chapter. 

Back in bed, with the covers huddled 


around her slender shoulders, Bethel read 
about the bandit. He had robbed a drug- 
store the night before—lined the customers 
against the wall, calmly emptied the cash 
register, made the victims lay their money 
on the floor in front of them, and then 
forced one of them to collect it and bring it 
forward. 

The bandit was dressed, as usual, in the 
dark, shiny working-clothes of a mechanic, 
He flourished an automatic revolver with 
blued steel barrel, and over his face he wore 
a blue handkerchief, with holes cut out to 
let him see. . 

The paper showed a picture, drawn from 
descriptions, with arrows pointing to the 
dark clothes, the sateen shirt, the dark felt 
hat, and the blue handkerchief mask with 
holes cut to see through. Underneath it 
said that he was five feet ten inches tall and 
weighed one hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
There was a list of his hold-ups, with the 
amounts secured in each — eighteen hold- 
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ups totaling six hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars. 

Bethel did not approve of banditry, and 
yet somehow she wished she knew that ban- 
dit, or, in fact, any bandit. The fellows 
she met at Dreamland were so tame. 
Dreamland was the place where she worked 
—dancing with strange men who bought a 
drink for her and let her keep the change 
out of the dollar. It was not the sort of 
employment her mother would have chosen 
for her, but she was a good girl according 
to her own standards, and had no dealings 
with men outside the dance-hall. 

Every week she wrote a letter to her 
mother, and once a year, during fruit-can- 
ning time, she went home for a visit and 
helped mother put up fruit. 

She dropped the paper beside the bed, 
raised herself on one elbow, and looked 
across the light-well, where the woman who 
sewed on vests was wiping her little girl’s 
face before sending her back to school for 
the afternoon. The little girl looked some- 
thing like Bethel’s little sister. Bethel 
rather wished that she might see her little 


sister. 
But not at home! Two weeks had been 


enough—helping mother with the fruit- 
canning, and again during the supper rush 
at her little restaurant opposite the station. 
Bethel was glad she had graduated from 


that. She did not find the fresh brakemen 
any more attractive, upon the occasion of 
her recent visit, than when she had served 
them daily, before coming to the city to 
get a job in a restaurant. 

And she was glad, also, when she con- 
templated the hours that permitted her to 
lie abed until after noon, that she had grad- 
uated from the city restaurant to the dance- 
hall. The tips were better, too. 

Of course, it would be unpleasant if a 
home-town boy happened upon her; but 
she would have to take her chance of that. 
Her mother knew her as Elizabeth Ethel 
Mullins, and addressed letters to her, at 
Bethel’s private post-office box, as. Miss 
Lizzie Mullins. From Elizabeth Ethel the 
daughter had coined Bethel as a profes- 
sional name, and shortening Mullins to 
Mull certainly added class. 

The doorway leading to Dreamland, a 
basement resort, is flanked by pictures of 
“artistes.” The one with bobbed yellow 
a a ——. transparent socks rolled 

own from the knee, and stra um: 
is Bethel Mull. _—— 
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She is billed as “ a charming comédienne 
and dancer,” but she really is not a comé- 
dienne, and she cannot dance, except with 
men. All that Bethel Mull does to add to 
the gaiety at Dreamland is to sing the sort 
of songs that go up and down—not too far 
up nor too far down— and that have a 
plaintive melody— songs like “ Daddy, 
You’ve Been a Mother to Me,” and “ I’m 
in Heaven When I’m in My Mother’s 
Arms.” 

Before prohibition, men in their cups 
used sometimes to sniffle a little when 
Bethel Mull sang “ Daddy, You’ve Been a 
Mother to Me.” Now they sat through the 
song stoically, or listened to the chatter of 
Bethel’s rivals. Bethel knew that as an 
“ artiste ” she was punk, but it didn’t worry 
her much. 

She got better tips than most of the girls, 
and Dreamland paid her three dollars a 
night for being on the job from eight o’clock 
until one. 


II 


Ir was nearing eleven o’clock at Dream- 
land, and quiet. There were not more than 
half a dozen men in the place, and the girls 
without men—six or eight of them—sat in 
groups at small tables and chatted; all but 
Bethel, who sat apart, where she could see 
the door and be seen from the door. One 
never could tell when an interesting stran- 
ger would blow in, and it was about time, 
anyway, for Eddie. 

Dreamland is simply a large,’ oblong 
room, with a small platform at one end for 
the jazz hounds, and a service bar at the 
opposite end. The center space is kept 
clear for dancing, and is flanked by tables. 

ext to the wall are booths, with a bench, 
upholstered in imitation leather, on each 
side of a table. 

A stranger entering Dreamland finds 
himself a seat by himself, and presently 
looks up to see a face smiling down upon 
him. A moment later there is a girl sitting 
by his side, and a waitress with a tray is 
standing expectantly near. The girl orders 
for herself a bottle of something that costs 
fifty cents, and the man orders cider or 
near-beer. The check is seventy cents, and 
the waitress brings back three dimes. If 
the man is a sport at all, he gives one dime 
to the waitress and two to his lady friend, 
the “ artiste.” ~Then they dance together, 
and the girl locates him—for the evening, 
she hopes—in one of the boxes, where there 
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is no concealment at all, but a feeling of 
coziness just the same. 

Eddie was a pretty regular customer, and 
he always sat with Bethel Mull. In a vague 
way Bethel understood that he worked 
somewhere as a mechanic on the graveyard 
shift, which starts at midnight. Anyway, 
he always broke away at about twenty min- 
utes to twelve, and Bethel was likely to 
find herself partnerless from then until one. 

Aside from this silly habit of leaving to 
go to work, Bethel liked him well. He was 
not a wild spender, but dependable, and 
quite often he gave her an extra quarter, 
in addition to the regular twenty cents left 
out of his dollar after paying for his drink 
and hers. 

Bethel glanced at the entrance again— 
she had been looking up hopefully every 
few minutes—and she spied Eddie, in com- 
pany with Steve, the manager, chatting. 
She looked him over and idly speculated 
how she would go about to describe a man 
like that, if he should suddenly turn ban- 
dit. Five feet ten, about, and maybe one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds; dark 
clothes, sateen shirt. Bethel laughed and 
wigwagged him over. 

“Say, kid!” she said. “ D’you know 
you’re the spittin’ image of the blue-hand- 
kerchief bandit? Same height, same 
weight, same clothes. Some class to you, 
kid! I'll be gettin’ a fat tip off you all 
right!” 

She laughed again. 

Looking up at the door, she saw Big 
Louie, the dick, just arrived on his nightly 
round. This would be a good one for 
Louie. She beckoned, and the plain- 
clothes man came over to her table. 

“ Say, listen, Louie,” she said, putting a 
cupped hand ‘to the side of her mouth. 
“You saw what the paper said about the 
bandit — his description, I mean? Well, 
here’s your huckleberry—the very spittin’ 
image!” 

Eddie grinned at that, but Big Louie did 
not grin. Not half an hour ago the lieu- 
tenant had read orders to him and other 
detectives to stop and search every man 
who answered the general description of the 
bandit. 

“ Stand up and let me look you over,” 
said Big Louie crisply. 

Eddie grinned and kept his seat. He 
moved uneasily. Suddenly Bethel felt 
something cold and hard in her lap, and 
clamped her iegs together to hold it. 
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Then Eddie stood up, and Big Louie felt 
him, all over, for a gun. No gun! Bethel 
knew why, and felt sick because she knew. 

Big Louie grunted and walked out. Ed- 
die sat down, and wiped his perspiring fore- 
head with a handkerchief. It was a blue 
handkerchief. 

Bethel could have called Louie back. 
She knew that she ought to call Louie back. 
She tried to call him, felt a hand grab her 
knee, and was quiet. She knew that the 
girls at the other tables were staring; so 
she turned her face to Eddie and smiled, 
but her words were not the words that go 
with smiles. 

“ Well, I’m a son of a gun!” she said. 
“ You a bandit!” 

“ T’m not a bandit,” said Eddie sullenly, 
“but you darned near got me pinched for 
one. Gimme back that gun. It’s a souve- 
nir. I’m gonna blow.” 

“ Big Louie’ll be back,” said Bethel in 
reply. “ He comes in every night at clos- 
ing-time. You sit where you are, and buy 
a drink once in a while, and ru keep the 
gun. I got to think.” 

And so the two of them sat and thought, 
while the jazz hounds played, and the 
comédiennes sang the sad songs peculiar to 
cabaret comédiennes.. 

“ You kind o’ like me, kid, don’t you?” 
Bethel asked, after a long interval. 

“T’m dead stuck on you— you know 
that. You know I’ve told you, many’s the 
time, you’re too good to work in this 
dump.” 

“Yeah, I know,” answered Bethel, and 
thought some more. 

What her good sense told her was that a 
bandit should be turned over forthwith to 
the authorities. Her early training taught 
her the same. Her mother would not hesi- 
tate a minute in a case like this. 

And yet he was such a nice bandit! Sup- 
pose that she, Bethel Mull, were to reform 
this bandit, make him live straight, and 
make him pay back that six hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars that he’d got from folks 
by banditing ’em! 

Anyway, she didn’t like Big Louie, and 
why should she help a stiff like that to get 
promoted to sergeant? 

It was a funny line of reasoning. Be- 
hind it all was the spirit of youth—youth 
that needs company and has none, that 
likes other youths, and that dislikes to 
think of any youth, good or bad, shut off 
in a prison, away from the sunshine, and 
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the cabarets, and ball-games, and every- 
thing pleasant. 

“'You’re coming home with me, kid,” 
said Bethel suddenly. “ Go over to Maud, 
there, and tell her I said for her to get my 
hat and coat. I can’t get out of this joint 
with this gun unless I got something to 
cover it up with. Now, listen! When the 
joint closes, you walk out, see, and turn to 
the right and stand in the first alley till you 
see me come out. I’ll come out with Big 
Louie, and if you try to make a break he'll 
get you sure. The town’s alive with dicks, 
and any man running is sure to get pinched, 
or shot. When you see me coming out, you 
walk right ahead, slow, to the Fairview 
Apartments. Walk up the steps, like you 
lived there, and wait for me in the entrance. 
I'll be right behind you, and if you try any 
funny business I’ll shoot. I don’t say I'll 
shoot straight; but if a gun goes off, your 
goose is cooked, because you know and I 
know that the town’s full of dicks to-night.” 

Eddie Eng nodded assent to this pro- 
gram. A girl named Beatrice sang a song 
about sweethearts true and violets blue. 
Eddie Eng bought a drink. Bethel and 
Eddie danced. 

Finally it got to be close to one o’clock. 


Big Louie, the dick, strolled in. Time for 


Eddie to start! Bethel looked him square 
in the eye. 

“You got this straight?” she asked. 
“ All right, I’m going through with it. I 
been trying to get up my nerve to call Louie 
over here and turn you up, but I guess I 
won’t do it. You’re going home with me, 
but they ain’t going to be no monkey busi- 
ness about it. I’m a good girl, if I do work 
in a dance-hall. You sleep in the bath-tub 
to-night, with me on the davenport pushed 
up against the door, and I keep the gun 
with me. Get gone!” 


Ill 


Art noon, Bethel Mull let her man out of 
his bath-room jail. He looked cramped 
and wrinkled and unhappy. Bethel fed 
him three boiled eggs, two slabs of toast, 
and three cups of coffee, and he responded 
to treatment and grinned. It was sort of 
cozy, and wicked, eating breakfast together 
this way. 

But Bethel was resolved to be stern. She 
had thought it all out. First, she read the 
bandit news in the paper, and was rather 
disappointed to learn that her man had evi- 
dently taken a night off from banditing. 
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An imitator of the bandit had made an un- 
successful attempt to hold up a drug-store, 
and had backed out and run when the 
nervy proprietor reached for a gun; but 
that was all. Otherwise, no news. 

“T bet you wouldn’t have backed out of 
that drug-store,” said Bethel, laying down 
the paper. “ They got to hand it to you for 
nerve, anyway. Don’t it scare you some- 
times, though?” 

“T told you—” 

“Oh, gowan! What do I care what you 
told me? If you don’t want to talk about 
it, we won’t talk about it. What do you 
do on this graveyard shift of yours, after 
you get done banditing?” 

“ Fit piston-rings in tractor motors.” 

“Uhuh! Well, that don’t mean much 
to me, but it sounds honest. What do they 
pay you?” 

“ Six dollars a day.” 

“Ts that all? Gee, I make more’n that 
myself, most days. What have you done 
with this six hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars you collected at banditing in the last 
few weeks?” 

The man made no reply to this, and 
Bethel did not press him. She knew that 
easy come was easy go with dance-hall girls 
—probably also with bandits. Across the 
light-well the woman who sewed on vests 
was wiping her little girl’s face to make her 
neat for school. 

“ Listen, kid!” said Bethel. “If you 
don’t want to tell me nothing, you ain’t got 
to tell me nothing—yet. Sure, I know, 
you ain’t sure of me. I ain’t sure of my- 
self. I’m likely to turn you up yet; but 
sooner or later you'll come clean on this. 
And in the mean time, as they say in the 
story books, here’s what happens: 

“The bedroom in this apartment opens 
into the dining-room and also into the hall. 
That’s so they can rent it as a single room 
if they want to. You notice there’s a bolt 
on the dining-room door. That bedroom’s 
going to be your room, with me operating 
the bolt. You get that?” 

The man nodded. 

“ All right! You beat it now, down the 
back way and out of the tradesman’s en- 
trance. Pretty soon I’ll sashay down to 
the landlady and tell her a hard-luck story 
about how times is hard with me and I 
can’t pay rent on such a big place, and how 
I think I'll have to quit at the end of the 
week, unless maybe she can rent the bed- 
room to somebody and cut down my rent. 

















Then, a couple of hours later, you come up 
with your grip and ring the landlady’s bell 
and ask her has she got a single room to 
rent to a respectable working man. Do 


you get me?” 
Eddie Eng grinned. 
“ All right! Now, you get yourself 


switched to the second shift at this tractor 
plant. You can do it. That ’ll make your 
hours from four till midnight, won’t it? 
Keep you out of temptation during the 
best hours for banditing; and every night, 
when you get done work, you hang around 
outside of Dreamland and walk home with 
me. Another thing—I get half your check 
every week. You bring me the check, and 
I'll cash it and give you half back. The 
other half we save up, and when we got 
enough we pay off all these people you 
bandited. It’s going to take a good while 
to do it, too, unless you’d rather dig up 
what you got salted.” 

She paused and looked at him. Eng 
grinned, but said nothing. 

“ All right, all right! Have it your own 
way. Maybe, if you live straight and clean 
a few months, you'll get the habit. Now, 
just one thing more—two things. First 
time you get fresh with me, or don’t hand 
me your check on pay-day, I turn you in 
to Big Louie.” 

“ Suppose I just blow right now, and 
never come back? Suppose I come home 
with you all right some night, and then 
beat it out again?” 

“ If you do,” said Bethel Mull, looking at 
him wide-eyed—“ if you do, then I guessed 
you all wrong, and I won’t ever forgive 
myself.” 

“You didn’t guess wrong,” said Eddie, 
and held out his hand to shake on it. 


IV 


WEEks passed, and months. Fall, win- 
ter, spring. Eddie Eng worked faithfully 
at his job of fitting piston-rings in tractor 
motors, showed up every night, delivered 
his check every pay-day. 

Bethel seldom saw him during the day. 
Apparently he could not get into a habit of 
late sleeping, and Bethel did not know what 
he did with his days. Two or three times, 
on a Sunday morning, they had breakfast 
together. Sometimes, on a pleasant Sun- 
day, they walked, or, on a rainy Sunday, 
went to the first afternoon show at the 
neighboring movie. 

Once, on a Sunday stroll, they came 
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across a fat man, very angry, taking a 
spark-plug from a motor-car. The fat man 


held it up, and swore. The plug was drip- 
ping black oil. It meant nothing to Bethel, 
who would have gone on, but it seemed to 
interest Eddie immensely. He stepped up 
to the man, took the plug from him, and 
deftly cleaned the carbon off by scraping it 
with a jack-knife. 

“ Most irritating thing in the world,” 
said Eddie, as he screwed the spark-plug 
back into the motor head. “I don’t know 
anything that’s worse for taking the joy out 
of motoring. Mister, you don’t know me, 
and I don’t know you, but I’ll say to you 
that I’ve got a ring that will absolutely 
stop your trouble.” 

“T heard you,” said the fat man, and 
climbed into his car. “ I’ve heard that talk 
before. I’d give a hundred dollars to get 
that car fixed so it ‘ll stay fixed, but I 
wouldn’t give five cents for the job you’d 
probably do.” 

Eddie looked crestfallen at this; but he 
made note, in a little book, of the number 
of the car. 

“Cranky thing!” said Bethel, as they 


started on. “I’d let him go hang. He 
didn’t even thank you.” 
“ Oh, that was all right. Can’t ta 


man who has a car that won’t hit half the 
time to be sweet-tempered.” 

A week later he handed Bethel twenty- 
five dollars, which he had collected from 
the fat man for installing oil-proof rings in 
the car. He had trailed him by the license 
number, and had persuaded the man to let 
him install the rings. 


V 


MipsuMMER, and hot. 

The laundryman’s ring woke Bethel, and 
she scrambled out of bed and into a be- 
draggled kimono, snaked her purse from 
under the pillow, and pattered barefoot to 
the door. She settled with the man, waited 
for him to get around the corner of the 
hallway, opened the door again, and’ 
dragged in the morning paper. She did not 
immediately look at the paper, however, 
but got into a house dress, and started 
break fast. 

Across the light-well, the woman who 
worked on vests was cooking something in 
a dish-pan, on the stove, and the little girl 
was peering into the mess. 

“Canning time,” said Bethel to herself. 
“Time to go home and help mother!” 
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She guessed that the egg was done, broke 
it over a piece of toast, unfolded the paper, 
and propped it against the percolator. 


BLUE-HANDKERCHIEF BANDIT KILLED 
IN DUEL WITH OFFICER 


The bottom dropped out of Bethel Mull’s 
world. With burning eyes she read on. 


Attempts to Hold Up Big Detective, Who Beats 

Him to Draw—Shot Through Lungs, but Lives 

Long Enough to Confess Long Series of Crimes— 

Had Gone Straight for Several Months—Promo- 
tion for Big Louie, Veteran Police Officer 


For a long minute—two minutes, five 
minutes — Bethel sat before her untasted 
egg. Then she got up, tottered to the dav- 
enport, threw herself face down, and wept 
bitterly. 

The door-bell rang. Bethel let it ring. 
It rang again. She wiped her eyes on the 
pillow-slip and went to the door. 

“ Excuse me,” said a familiar voice, “ but 
the laundryman switched bundles on us. 
Here’s yours.” 


She swung wide the door. Eddie Eng 


stood before her, yet Eddie Eng was dead— 

shot through the lungs. 
2 

“ Gosh, what’s the matter?” he was say- 


It was in the 


ing. “Gee whizz! You look as if you’d 
seen a ghost or something.” 

Bethel dropped into a chair. 

“ You aren’t a ghost? And you aren’t a 
bandit? But you are a bandit, and you’re 
dead—shot through the lungs!” 

She pointed to the newspaper propped 
against the percolator. Eddie Eng picked 
it up and read it clear down the column. 
He turned to an inside page where the story 
was continued, and presently handed the 
paper to Bethel, pointing to a picture of a 
dapper young man who looked not at all 
like Eddie Eng. 

“ He was my buddy,” said Eddie simply. 
“ We were together in France, and he was 
a good lad, too; but he couldn’t stand plain 
living, I guess. We both worked at the 
tractor plant till he quit work to go bandit- 
ing; but he worked the second shift and I 
worked the graveyard. He was about my 
height and build. Probably a good many 
thousand young men in this town are five 
feet ten inches high and weigh a hundred 
and sixty-five.” 

“ Go on, tell me all of it.” 

“ Well, you remember, that first morning 
here, after feeding me those three eggs, you 
showed me in the paper where an imitation 
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bandit had got scared out of a drug-store? 
That wasn’t an imitation bandit, it was 
the blue-handkerchief bandit himself. He 
bumped into me right afterward, running, 
and crowded me into an alley. 

“* T’m the blue-handkerchief bandit, and 
I’ve lost my nerve,’ he said. ‘ Fellow start- 
ed to draw a gun on me, and I beat it. 
I’ve lost my nerve, Eddie. I’m beating it, 
and I’m gonna go straight after this. I 
don’t want to get caught with these. You 
take ’em!’” 

Eddie paused, and strolled over to the 
window. 

“ What’s that woman doing over there— 
putting up fruit?” 

“Yes, and I got to go home and help 
mother put up her fruit. What did you 
string me along for all this time?” 

Eddie Eng grinned. 

“Well, at first I sort of had to. I 
couldn’t take any chances, could I, with a 
gun and a blue handkerchief mask as evi- 
dence against me? I was stuck on you, 
and I knew that I didn’t mean anything to 
you—just a guy that happened in at 
Dreamland. I kind of liked the idea of 
sticking around, near you, and as long as 
you were collecting half my money every 
week to pay off my victims, I knew you’d 
let me. Have we got enough to pay them 
off?” 

“Just about,” said Bethel; “but you 
don’t have to pay ’em off.” 

“T know, but I’d like to. He was my 
buddy.” 

He came over and stood beside her chair. 

“ You look kind of nice in that gingham 
dress, without any war-paint on,” he said. 
“ Say, Bethel, you know that fat man that 
I fixed a car for? Well, sir, he was tickled 
to death. He helped me get a patent on my 
piston-ring, and he wants to go partners 
with me. He wants me to quit my job at 
the tractor plant and just fix rings in cars 
that pump oil. He says he’ll be my busi- 
ness manager, and he bets we could get a 
royalty, letting these big car people that 
have trouble with rings use our ring in their 
car.” 

“ Sounds like a good idea,” said Bethel, 
in a small voice. 

“Say, Bethel,” said Eddie Eng, “ you 
look fine in that dress. What’s the matter 
of us getting married right away?” 

“Td just as lief,” said Bethel. “We 
could go over and visit mother and help 
her put up fruit!” 
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ICHEL CORBIER is a tenant farmer in a rural district of western France. His old father 
lives with him at his farm, the Moulinettes, and he has a little daughter, Lalie, and a baby 
son, Joe, the children of his dead wife, Marguérite. Marguérite’s sister, Georgette, having 

proved an unsatisfactory housekeeper for her widowed brother-in-law, the Corbiers engage Madeleine 

Clarandeau, a girl of the neighborhood, to take her place. Madeleine, the daughter of a widow, 

is twenty-seven years old, and is used to the hard outdoor work of the French peasants. She cares 

tenderly for Michel’s children, and manages the household of the Moulinettes thriftily and well. 

Trouble begins when she repels the evil advances of Boiseriot, one of Corbier’s two farm- 
hands. In revenge, he sets afoot slanders against Madeleine. These come to the ears of her brother, 
Jean Clarandeau, nicknamed Cuirassier, who threatens Boiseriot with punishment; but this does 
not stop the man’s machinations. 

In spite of a hint from old Corbier that Madeleine would make him a good wiie, Michel has 
no sentimental feeling toward the girl, and thinks only of the dead Marguérite. When he hears 
Lalie and Joe, in playing some childish game, address her as “ mama,” he reproves her for permitting 
what he considers a sacrilege. Deeply hurt, Madeleine thinks of leaving the house, but she does 
not wish the break to come from her. Expecting to get herself dismissed, she takes down from the 
chimney-place some old pistols, preserved as heirlooms, which she has been told never to touch, 
and vigorously polishes them. i 

















XII was so this year, but the work did not ad- 

vance very quickly on account of the jun- - 

ING, ding, ding! With a voice as_ ketings. It ended on Saturday, which was a 

clear as falling water, the clock an- fast day among Dissenters but a feast day 

nounced the third hour after mid- for the Catholics; so at the Corbiers they 

night. Madeleine sprang out of bed. Bare- had two tables set, in order to prevent 
foot, without dressing, she ran over to the disputes. 

fireplace and wiped the old pistols with a All had gone well at the morning meal. 

greasy cloth, hoping to conceal the fact that The Corbiers had thirty-five men working 

she had dared to polish them contrary to for them, of all ages and various sects. But 













orders. as the threshing had been going on for a 
It was trouble lost, for in the morning month through the country, these men were 
everybody noticed them. used to one another, and quarrels were rare. 3 
Michel said nothing, but his father had Cuirassier had come from his employer, y 
a moment of anger. one Rivard of the Combe. He had drunk 
“ Madeleine,” the old man began, “I nothing during the*whole season of thresh- 
have forbidden you—” ing. Madeleine, who feared for the last 






Madeleine excused herself, turning very day, had met him in the passage and 
red, on the ground of forgetfulness; and warned him. 
before them all she suffered herself to be “See here, now,” she said. “ No fool- 
scolded like a silly girl. But she was not ishness! Don’t make me ashamed.” 
sent away from the Moulinettes, and for “I’m here to feed the machine,” he re- 
the present she thought no more of leaving. plied, “ and I have no desire to get hurt.” 
And since they were alone, and he loved his 
It was customary for the Corbiers and sister tenderly, he was not ashamed to add: 
the Darus of the Gros Chataignier to join “Seeing you helps to keep me straight, big 
forces and do their threshing together. It sister. If you want me to, I’ll sit beside 


* Copyright, 1921, by the Robert H. Davis Corsoration, New York—This story began im the September number of 
Munsgy's MaGazine 
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Samuel the Salvationist, and you shall put 
a pitcher of water before us.” 

Tables were set in the granary to the left 
of the farm buildings. Madeleine had her 
kitchen free. She had an old woman to 
help her for the day—a woman who fol- 
lowed the threshing outfit from one farm to 
the other, carrying water for the machine 
and also drinks for the workers. 

Madeleine’s two younger sisters, Tien- 
nette and Fridoline, had also come to help 
her. Tiennette was ruddier than Made- 
leine; the other was young and fresh and 
smiling like a shepherdess. 

Madeleine looked after the children and 
directed everything. Fridoline helped to 
prepare the Dissenters’ table, for which 
many different dishes were needed. She 
was not pretty, and the boys let her do her 
work in peace for that reason. 

Tiennette and the old woman had charge 
of the Catholics’ table, where there was 
much less to do; two or three great platters 
of meat cooked hit or miss, with water, but- 
ter, salt, without tasting it in advance. The 
old woman hung over the stew-pots, looking 
like a sorceress throwing in salt and curses 
together. 

Tiennette had plenty of time to rest. 
The kitchen troubled her far less than the 
boys’ fooling. They were the six sack-bear- 
ers, not all of them good-looking, but all 
as young as herself—lads of eighteen who 
passed in single file through the corridor 
and went up to the granary. 

Gideon, who was one of them, gave him- 
self airs of importance because he worked 
on the place. He showed the others where 
to deposit the sacks, and then came to the 
kitchen to say: 

“ Datel pays up, but there is still some 
grain lacking.” : 

“That’s too bad,” said Madeleine, as 
she listened to the wheat pouring into the 
granary to make the wealth of the house. 

Occasionally Gideon would stop on the 
stairs and shout: 

“T can’t go any farther! Tiennette! 
Tiennette! Come and help me!” 

“ Stupid boy!” the girl would reply. “ If 
you soil my collarette, I’ll lay my hand over 
your ears!” 

Nevertheless, she stayed in the corridor 
where he had to pass her. 

“ Tiennette, come and pour me out a 
drink,” Gideon would call. “ Tiennette, 
it smells as if something is burning in the 
kitchen!” 
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“ Well, it will be good enough for you,” 
she would retort. ‘“ What table do you 
eat at?” 

“Me? At the one where you serve the 
soup.” 

“ You mean where they serve meat, dev- 
il’s disciple!” 

“ Tiennette, the day after Carnival I'll 
eat your cheeks!” 

He made these simple jokes, and she pre- 
tended to be angry; but when they hap- 
pened to be alone he kissed her easily. 

The five others were scarcely less noisy, 
and they also worried Tiennette, but she 
drove them away with loud cries; and as 
they were all very young they did not dare 
to touch her with their dirty hands. Be- 
sides, they didn’t want to stop work, for 
they had a heavy task to accomplish, and 
there was no time to spare. 

The feeders, standing on the platforms 
at the sides of the threshing-machine, 
pushed the wheat carefully forward. Some- 
times they threw into the hopper entire 
sheaves, which the machine ate up with a 
joyous noise. A second later there was 
heard from the depths of its long black 
throat a rattle of wonderful satisfaction; 
immediately after it commenced to scold, 
to swear, to rumble. 

Six men operated the machine — two 
who cut the bands and prepared the 
sheaves, and four feeders who took turns in 
throwing the grain into the hopper. In all, 
there were fifty men at work. The younger 
ones seized the wheat and made it into 
sheaves, the stronger carried the sacks; the 
old men took the lighter but more particu- 
lar tasks, or were at posts which the young 
fellows avoided on account of the dust. 

Seven or eight youths, who gloried in 

eir strength, climbed up on the straw and 
pitchforked huge bundles of it, disappear- 
ing beneath it so that the straw seemed to 
be mounting of itself, slowly, to the tops of 
tall ladders. 

One of them—a tall, dark fellow who had 
a beautiful voice—sang uninterruptedly an 
interminable song in couplets. The others 
tried to sing with him, but their voices 
could not follow his. They shouted loudly, 
however, from the tops of the ladders, and 
every now and then they would cry: 

“ Something to drink!” 

Then Tiennette would come and pour 
out some wine for them. They all liked to 
see her, including those whose affections 
were already placed. 
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Everybody was thirsty. Even the old 
men welcomed the bottle, and talked to- 
gether, glass in hand. The young girl went 
from one to the other, gliding between the 
pitchforks and climbing the heaps of straw 
like a white kid. Near the winnower she 
held up the bottle. 

“This way, thirsty ones!” 

But the workers on the machine did not 
care to stop, and shook their heads. 

“No, no! Not yet,” they told her. 

The second time Tiennette came around 
Boiseriot and Cuirassier were resting, and 
called to her. Cuirassier only took water, 
and Boiseriot was astonished. 

“Water? Are you afraid of a glass of 
wine to-day—a man like you?” 

“T know myself, you see,” said Cuiras- 
sier. “ The second glass goes to my head. 
After that I can drink as much as I want. 
Anyway, there are enough thirsty fellows 
here besides me.” 

When Corbier’s men gathered for the 
noonday meal, their talk was loud and 
rough. The heavy wine quickly disap- 
peared; Tiennette was kept running to the 
house for more. 

At the Catholics’ table, where Gideon 
sat, he continually called for her, and she 
never failed to hear his voice above the 
rest. Once he leaned over and said some- 
thing in her ear. At that moment Samuel, 
called the Salvationist, a man of forty, 
touched Tiennette’s arm and said in a low 
tone, very politely: 

“ Mademoiselle, will you be good enough 
to fill this pitcher with clear water?” 

Irritated, she said aloud: 

“Here’s another kind! 
wants water!” 

Everybody laughed, and Gideon cried: 

“ He isn’t a man; he’s a duck!” 

Samuel turned scarlet. 

“You’re not polite, young man,” said 
he. “I have my reasons, and if you were 
wise you would know that wine—” 

Not caring where he was, he turned on 
his bench and began a speech like the dis- 
courses that one hears at temperance meet- 
ings. His hearers kept silence at first, but 
soon began to deride him. 

“Listen to this queer Samuel!” they 
cried. “ He says it’s a sin to drink wine!” 

“ He’s a duck!” Gideon shouted again, 
delighted with his joke. 

When Tiennette brought the pitcher of 
water, Gideon took it in his hands, and, 
turning to Samuel, said: 


This fellow 
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“ Take it, little duck! Swim in it!” 

Not noticing the insult, Samuel raised his 
glass. 

“T drink the liquor of salvation!” 

Shouts of laughter drowned out his voice. 

“ Don’t deprive yourself of it, old man, 
if it does you any good,” cried Gideon. 

At the Dissenters’ table some one criti- 
cised the young man. Corbier made him a 
sign to keep still. Samuel kept on talking: 

“ There are those who shall weep. They 
have eyes, but they see not. Verily I say 
unto you—” 

“ That is not good sense,” remarked some 
one at the other table. “It is not what en- 
ters the body that defiles the soul.” 

“You say so,” replied Boiseriot, “ but 
everybody is not of your opinion.” 

“No,” added another Catholic; “ either 
one is a Christian, or one is not. We have 
priests to lead us; it is only necessary to 
follow them. There are men who live like 
beasts.” 

The first speaker shrugged his shoulders 
and cut a piece of bacon. Not taking much 
interest in these discussions, they appeared 
foolish to him. It was different at the Dis- 
senters’ table. 

“So it is only necessary to follow the 
shepherd? So much worse if he leads them 
wrong. Who is it that lives like beasts?” 

The two groups began to exchange angry 
looks, and the dinner ended in an uproar. 
The Dissenter who had spoken cried to 
Boiseriot and his companion: 

“ Let’s go out!” 

The women, trembling, had run to- 
ward the door. Fortunately no one was 
drunk, and nothing but words passed be- 
tween the contending parties. 

Cuirassier was one of the calmest. 

“The Salvationist is right,” he said. 
“ He holds to his own idea. Every one is _ 
free. If he wants to drink water, let him. 
Wine is both good and bad. It warms a 
man, and then it burns him up. Samuel 
says he doesn’t wish to be poisoned; I agree | 
with him.” 

As he continued talking, he drank several 
glasses more or less mechanically, and be- 
gan to grow excited. Madeleine kept her 
eyes on him, but she did not dare to warn 
him in the presence of the other men. She 
watched Michel also, who she knew was 
headstrong and very proud, and bitter in 
such discussions. He did not say anything, 
because these men were guests in his house, 
but he was pale, and he clinched his teeth. 
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“They are going to fight—yes, they 
are!” cried the old woman. And as she 
had seen similar scenes, she went along the 
two tables, calling to this one and to that 
one: “ Keep still, you’re a fool! Eat first 
and then drink!” 

At his end of the table Samuel kept on 
preaching. He stood up so that he might 
be heard better, and the anathemas he 
threw about fell everywhere. He rambled 
on confusedly, speaking of alcohol, the 
blood of Christ, Babylon, and things of his 
own invention. 

The old woman caught hold of his arm. 

“ Keep still! You’re a bigger fool than 
the others, do you understand?” 

But nothing could stop him. Gideon, 
who at first laughed at him until he cried, 
threatened to stop the preacher’s mouth 
with a blow; for Samuel had pointed a fin- 
ger at him and Tiennette, as an example of 
the immorality of the young. 

At last the engineer, seeing the turn 
things were taking, hurried out, and an im- 
perious whistle recalled the men to their 
work. Suddenly calmed, they went out, 
and followed the machine to the farm of 
Gros Chataignier. 

On the little threshing-floor there, behind 
the farm buildings, the heat soon became 
intolerable. A thick dust covered them, 
and they could not feel a breath of breeze. 
Samuel, whose duty it was to receive the 
grain behind the winnower, had disappeared 
in a red cloud. 

One of the feeders, a tall, thin youth, 
fainted. He was carried out into the shade, 
and the feeders waiting their turn threw 
water on his face. 

Now they worked slowly and silently; 
only the man on the straw stack still sang. 

Then Daru made the round with an arm 
full of bottles, shouting: 

“ Come on, fellows! Here’s muscatel!” 

Behind him came the women, also carry- 
ing wine. 

“ Taste it!” cried Daru. “ This doesn’t 
come from a wine-shop. My brother-in- 
law of the Vendée sent it to me. But look 
out, it’s strong!” 

The overheated workers fell on the wine 
rapturously. Daru took alarm, and cau- 
tioned the women. 

“ That’s enough,” he said. “Take it 
away, or they won’t finish their work.” 

The women went, taking along half- 
empty bottles. They passed through the 
yard, where Boiseriot and Cuirassier had 
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just stretched out on the cool earth. Boi- 
seriot tasted the wine. 

“ Ah!” said he. “ That’s the right sort!” 

The women left them a liter that had 
not been touched. Cuirassier drank and 
smacked his lips. 

“ Fine!” said he, and laughed foolishly. 
“ Name of a dog, Boiseriot!” he went on. 
“Samuel is a liar— wine is better than 
water! I’ve a good mind to finish the 
bottle.” 

The other looked at him viciously. 

“ Finish the bottle? Your head’s not 
strong enough; it will make you drunk.” 

“Go along!” said Cuirassier disdainful- 
ly. “I’m not a weakling. I could drink 
ten liters—like this!” 

He stretched himself on his back and 
slowly drank up the contents of the bottle. 

“Ouf! I did it. Did you see?” 

Boiseriot got on his feet. They were 
called back to the winnower. The pair 
took their places. 

The noise had begun again. Everybody 
was shouting, arguing, singing. Two old 
men were disputing about religion, and 
chiding each other for some old grievance. 
They called each other names, and they 
would have fought if there had been time. © 

Cuirassier rapidly threw the Sheaves on 
the feeding-table. Intoxication had begun 
to mix up his ideas. He had thrown away 
his cap; the sun beat down on his head and 
helped to make him giddy. 

“ H a p " a 

The machine had stopped, choked. Of 
course, Cuirassier was to blame. They 
mocked him. He tried to clear out the 
thresher, swearing and ready’ to quarrel. 
Seeing this, the others redoubled their rid- 
icule and whistled and catcalled. 

‘ “Tt’s Cuirassier! It’s the big fellow’s 
fault.” 

Boiseriot laughed loudly, and brushed 
away the last bundles of straw. At last the 
winnower began to turn. 

Cuirassier was white with rage. He 
heard some one say near the winnower: 

“ The little fellow is the better feeder!” 

To his intoxicated mind these words 
seemed a worse insult than the mockery of 
the men. 

_“T don’t think so,” said another. “The 
big fellow can push the wheat in quicker.” 

The discussion soon involved everybody, 
and the old quarrels were taken up again. 
The Catholics supported Boiseriot, and the 
Dissenters were for Cuirassier. 














The two men no longer looked around. 
Both were doing their best. Boiseriot was 
the most adroit; he threw his hands in front 
of him with the agility of a cat. Each one 
of his movements counted, sending the 
straw just far enough where it could be 
seized by the machine. He did not even 
sweat. With his cap drawn over his ears, 
he did not seem to feel the heat. 

Cuirassier worked like a madman. He 
was full of rage, the rage of drunkenness. 
The blood rushed to his head, driving out 
all sensible thoughts. With grinding teeth, 
staring eyes, he trembled in a fit of wild 
anger against Boiseriot, against the Cath- 
olics, against the machine, against the 
wheat, against everything. Throwing out 
his chest, he yelled: 

“ So the little one is the best feeder, eh? 
Good God, but I’ll show them!” 

He kept crying: 

“ Bring on your stuff! Bring on your 
stuff!” 

The band-cutters thrust forward the 
sheaves, and he raised them with his whole 
strength, launching out his great arms. 

“ Ha-a-a!” 

There was a cracking of bones. The en- 
gineer jumped to the lever to stop the ma- 
chine, his eyes wild with fear. From all 
the workers who had been shouting, sing- 
ing, disputing, rose a cry of terror. 

On the feeding-table sprawled Cuirassier, 
face forward. The machine had eaten off 
one of his arms. 

XIII 


Tuey took poor Cuirassier to the hos- 
pital, where the surgeon cut away all that 
the threshing-machine had left of his right 
arm. When he recovered consciousness, he 
said to the doctors: 

“Why didn’t you let me die? Do you 
think I want to live like this?” 

For three succeeding days he led them a 
terrible dance, crying out without cessation 
and in a frightful voice: 

“T will kill myself! I will kill myself!” 

But as the fever lessened, these evil 
thoughts left him, and he became a meek 
and patient sufferer who did not recover 
quickly because of his utter despondency. 
He had lost much blood from his frightful 
wound, and looked as white as the sheets. 
When he raised his head, his blue eyes re- 
vealed his weakness. 

His mother went to see him; so did his 
sister Fridoline and Rivard of the Combe, 
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his employer. But these first visitors ex- 
cited him so much that the doctors ordered 
that no more should be admitted. How- 
ever, on the second Saturday they let 
Madeleine see him, and an intern conducted 
her along the corridors whose whiteness 
sent a chill through her. 

“Tt is the house of death!” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ My poor brother, how I wish he 
was out of here!” 

When the intern had shown her into the 
sick man’s room, she was almost fainting. 
He had drawn up the coverlet to hide his 
mutilated shoulder, and he forced himself 
to smile. 

She kissed him, and they looked at each 
other in silence. Then, in a hurry to con- 
ceal her emotion, she rallied and said: 

“You are looking very well, after all. 
Your wound will soon heal, Cuirassier.” 

“ Sister, call me Jean,” he said softly. 
“They have called me Cuirassier since I 
was young, because I was so strong; but 
I’ve lost that strength now, and it will never 
return. I don’t complain—it is my own 
fault.” 

“ Oh, no, it isn’t your fault! What is to 
happen will happen. That was said long 
ago, and it is true.” 

“ You are good, Madeleine! You are the 
best of them. If you were here, I would 
get well sooner.” 

He had taken her hand in his, which had 
grown white and thin, and he played with 
her fingers. A little blood came back into 
his face. He seemed to be seeking for 
words to tell her what was troubling his 
mind. 

“‘ Madeleine, I want to tell you some- 
thing. I have been waiting for you so im- 
patiently, and you don’t know how glad I 
am that you came to-day! I*have some- 
thing to say to you that I couldn’t say to 
anybody else. Madeleine, at Chantepie 
there is a girl whom I have been in love 
with for a long time.” 

“ Violette, the tailoress? Did you think 
I didn’t know it?” 

“ Yes, Violette—a tall girl with eyes just 
like yours.” 

Madeleine laughed. 

“‘ She must be handsome, then! But you 
needn’t tell me what she is like, for I know 
her. I saw her just two years ago to- 
morrow at the gathering at Chantepie.” 

He looked downcast. 

“ Yes, it is two years to-morrow since I 
spoke to her for the first time. I was to go 
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there again this year, to the gathering, and 
she was to look for me. She loves me, and 
she is anxious about me. Madeleine, I want 


“ But it is not possible for me to go to 
Chantepie,” said Madeleine, “on account 
of the little ones at our house.” 

“T have thought of that. I have asked 
the nurse for a sheet of paper, and she has 
given me one. Wait a minute.” 

He brought out a pencil and a sheet of 
paper from the bedclothes, and gave them 
to Madeleine. 

“ Please write to her that she must not 
worry. Tell her that to know that she is 
well and hopeful will be better than medi- 
cine to me.” 

Madeleine took the pencil, but kept her 
eyes averted, so that her brother might not 
see in them the pity that she felt. Poor 
fellow! How he loved this girl whom she 
and her mother held in contempt! 

“ My poor brother, you ought not to tire 
yourself by thinking of these things. Ina 
few days, when you are stronger—” 

“ No, Madeleine!” he pleaded. “ Do it 
for me now, at once, I beg of you! Write 
it here, on this table, that I may see you 
doing it!” 

She placed the paper as he said, and be- 
gan, submitting each phrase to him as she 
wrote it. 

My bear VIOLETTE: 

I do not write with my own hand, on account 
of the misfortune which has befallen me, but I 
am having these words written by a serious person 
from whom you need not fear any gossip. 

Violette, I have suffered very much, but I have 
always had you before my eyes, even when I was 
at the worst. 


“ Now say to her,” the poor fellow went 
on, “ that I count surely on marrying her 
soon. My insurance will give me an in- 
come, and as soon as I am well the govern- 
ment will give me a position.” 

“So much the better,” said Madeleine. 
“I am very glad to hear it. Then shall I 
add the words: ‘I think we can easily start 
our housekeeping with the pay that—’ ” 

“No! No! Not that! I don’t want 
you to say that. Put down that my mind 
hasn’t changed.” 

So she wrote: 

My intentions toward you are the same, for my 


heart will never change. If you are willing, we 
can be: married soon. 


And she added in her own words: 





When I shall be able to gain my own living and 
yours—which will be soon, you can 


They finished the letter thus: 


3 is 
to-morrow. I want you to goas usual. If I could 
hear you laugh with other girls of your age, I 
would be content. 

My dear Violette, you can write to me in the 
name of Jean Clarandeau at the hospital. I em- 
brace you as I did the first time, two years ago 
to-morrow. And I sign this myself. 


He took the pencil and wrote painfully, 
halting at each character, until he had 
traced his name. Then, paler than before, 
he dropped his head back on the pillow. 

Madeleine wrote the address—“ To Mile. 
Violette Ouvrard, at Chantepie.” 

“ Add ‘ personal,’ so that the postman 
won’t give it to anybody else. That’s right! 
Thanks! Now don’t forget to put it in the 
letter-box immediately. I am so glad you 
came to-day!” 

The nurse opened the door and said: 

“You are talking too much in here. 
That’s enough for to-day.” 

“ You're right,” said Madeleine. “I’m 
going, but I will come again.” 

As she went out, her brother cried again, 
putting all his soul into the words: 

“ Don’t forget to put it in the post, on 
your way out!” 

Madeleine threw the poor letter in the 
box, and it arrived at Chantepie in due 
course on Sunday morning. 


XIV 


VIOLETTE was sewing in her mother’s 
house. She was making a corsage for the 
Chantepie gathering, with the model before 
her, in a catalogue that came from Paris. 

The city fashion, that year, was to show 
the shoulders, and especially the neck. Vio- 
lette sought to introduce it in the village of 
Chantepie, where there were many co- 
quettes. She had chosen a daring model, 
cut to a point as low as the breasts; but 
she hesitated to cut so boldly into the 


goods. 

The postman opened the door. 

“ Mile. Violette! ‘ Personal,’ too! Here’s 
a letter from a lover, my pretty girl!” 

She did not reply, merely looking at the 
strange address written in pencil in an un- 
known hand. 

As soon as the postman had gone, she 
tore open the envelope. As she read the 
first lines, she felt something like pity for 
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the handsome youth who loved her vainly, 
and who now was ruined forever. 

But this feeling soon passed. She bit 
her red lips. Would she go to the Chante- 
pie gathering as usual? Would she be with 
the other girls? No, truly, he was too fool- 
ish! It was becoming laughable. 

She shook her dark head done up in curl 

rs, and murmured: 

“T have lost one of my beaux! Well, I 
must find two others!” 

At twenty she already had had expe- 
riences with men, and knew the passions 
that destroy them. She spread on the table 
the stuff for the corsage, and with two 
strokes of the scissors she opened a V deep- 
er than that of the catalogue. 


XV 


At the Moulinettes, Cuirassier’s misfor- 
tune caused general sadness. When Made- 
leine brought the news to the men of the 
place and to neighbors who had come to 
inquire, they all expressed sympathy. 

Boiseriot turned pale, and although he 
had witnessed the accident he had to be 
urged to talk about it. Not that he felt 


real regret; rather a vague remorse, and 


fear lest he had committed a graver sin 
than mere penitence could efface. In any 
case, a sense of satisfied vengeance was 
mingled with his emotion. 

The doctor held out hope that the insur- 
ance company would pay Cuirassier some- 
thing, and that he would get a position 
when he left the hospital. Madeleine had 
perfect faith in these assurances, and did. 
not hesitate to express it. Michel had 
doubts, which he repressed, not wishing to 
sadden her prematurely. 

Cuirassier, he pointed out, had drunk a 
liter of wine before he went up on the ma- 
chine. That was known, and they would 
start from that point. As for a government 
position, well—he made a vague gesture, 
not caring to speak before Boiseriot, who 
did not agree with him about politics. 

Madeleine listened, surprised, at this 
gentleness, which was not usual in him. 
She felt confused because of his evident 
wish to show friendliness. She was grate- 
ful, too, for his readiness to facilitate her 
trips to the hospital. 

“ Any time you feel like going to see your 
brother,” he told her, “ go without the least 
hesitation.” 

Michel was no longer the exacting young 
employer with hard and restless eyes. His 
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manner was greatly softened, and he spoke 
like a good comrade, sympathetically and 
good-humoredly. 

Madeleine liked him better this way. 
And in spite of the words he had used, 
which she could not forget, a hope sprang 
up in her heart like a warm, light wind 
after a harsh blast. Later—who knows? 
The thing of which she must not even think 
just now might come to him little by little. 

“T’m glad that I didn’t leave, as I 
thought of doing,” she said to herself. 
“* What should I do without Lalie and Joe? 
I could never be happy without them!” 

For the children, in fact, her tenderness 
had become a truly maternal care. 

She loved her mother and her sisters; 
she liked Michel, she was overcome by her 
brother’s misfortune. On the other hand, 
there were people whom she detested or de- 
spised. Sweet and sad images crowded her 
mind, following each other like travelers at 
an inn. But for Lalie and Joe the table 
was always ready. They had the best 
places—the finest linen, the choicest but- 
ter, and they never were to go away from 
her heart! 

She was astonished at herself. 

“ You little rascals, who give me so much 
trouble and yet you are my rulers always!” 

Whether she was in the house with them, 
or in the laundry, or at chapel, her mind 
was always busy with thoughts of them. 

“T will let Lalie wear a blue ribbon,” 
Madeleine would think. “ She is pale, she 
grows too fast; I must mix her a tonic to 
give her strength. Joe is pleased when he 
can tap me on the head. I could play with 
him for a quarter of an hour in the morn- 
ing. All I have to do is to rise a little 
earlier.” 

She wished to see them as-happy as if 
their mother were living. Her love for 
them made her skilful and gave her ideas. 
She did not know how to knit, but now she 
learned a crochet stitch, and made for each, 
for the winter, a pretty sweater of blue 
linen. On Sundays she dressed Lalie’s doll 
and made her little toy chairs of rushes. 
She taught her childish prayers, and the 
names of the days, and how to count on her 
fingers. 

The little girl never left Madeleine’s side; 
as for Joe, he did what he could to follow 
her. If she left him in the farm-yard or the 
garden, he caught her when she came back 
to the house, grasping at her skirts and 
crying lustily. 
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He was a little slow in learning to talk. 
He tried to say everything at once, and 
mixed up the hard words with shouts of 
laughter or mutterings of rage, as he hap- 
pened to feel. 

He could say “ papa” and “ Lalie,” but 
“ Madeleine ” was too long a word for him, 
and he did not try it. But there came a 
day when he cried: 

“Néne! Néne! Néne!” 

Madeleine tossed him up and kissed him 
in a burst of joy. All at once an idea, a 
cruel idea, came into her head, driving the 
blood from her heart. Néne! It was the 
abbreviation of her name, but it was also an 
abbreviation of another name which she 
had no right to take. 

At Chantepie people commonly used the 
word néne as a shortened form of marraine, 
meaning “ godmother.” The godmother of 
little Joe was Georgette, Michel’s sister-in- 
law, of whom they never spoke in the 
house, and whose place Madeleine had 
taken. 

“Néne! Néne!” 

The name stirred Madeleine like a word 
that was forbidden. She experienced a 
shiver of joy when she heard it, and she 
pressed the child to her breast. 

“T don’t know, Joe, if it is right for me 
to let you call me so.” 

That night she spoke to old Corbier, not 
daring to mention it to Michel. Although 
it was dark, and the old man could not see 
her anxious face and her eyes filled with 
tears, he felt the tremble of her voice and 
answered kindly. 

“You are troubled about a little thing, 
my poor girl,” he said. ‘“ What matters it 
whether you are Néne or Madeleine? If 
you are good to him, that is what counts, 
and later orm he will be grateful to you for 
taking the place of those who failed him.” 

“ That’s what I want to do,” said she. 
“T don’t ask for anything else.” 

Starting from this moment she was 
“ Néne ” for Joe, and for Lalie, too. Every 
day and all day long the name was heard, 
and it brought joy in the house. On the 
childish lips it took caressing accents like 
the song of birds. The children called it 
out when they were happy and when they 
were in trouble; to them it was the name 
of a protector strong and good. 

Michel made no objection, and in time 
he came to use the name himself. When 
Lalie would trouble him with questions, he 
would reply: 
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“T have no time—ask Néne.” 
Because of this Madeleine forgave him 
for all his former harshness. 

She felt that she was not regarded as a 
servant—she, a humble girl, used to work 
for wages here and there, to do all kinds of 
hard outdoor labor. Through her love for 
these children she had become the heart of 
the household and the center of its life. 

Michel no longer thought of protesting. 
If the image of Marguérite was always with 
him, living and not forgotten, another also 
held a place which grew larger day by day. 
He felt himself gradually yielding to a 
sweet and safe control. 

Winter had come with its long, idle eve- 
nings. Boiseriot went to bed early, and 
Gideon went to the parties which the young 
people of the neighborhood held. Father 
Corbier went to sleep in his armchair as 
soon as he had eaten his soup, and Michel 
was left alone with Madeleine. 

He looked at her calmly as she sat sew- 
ing in the light of the lamp. Sometimes 
she would knit, after lowering the lamp for 
economy. The pair scarcely spoke; only 
the sputtering wick would be heard. Now 
and then Madeleine got up and tiptoed over 
to the cradle. 

“ How this girl works,” Michel thought. 
“Women nowadays, whether mistress or 
maid, don’t find time for sewing. The 
younger generation is not equal to its el- 
ders—my father and all the old men say so. 
A diligent woman is a fine thing in a house, 
and there is one in mine. She’s like a 
spring freshet on a dry meadow. If dis- 
order had continued here, -my children 
would have become objects of charity. I 
ought to think of them. Life isn’t all 
syouth. I am past thirty—the age of rea- 
son. If I married again, it would not be 
like the first time. Then I was twenty- 
four and the world glittered like a lighted 
chapel. Now all the candles have gone out. 
One must follow one’s path. One can’t al- 
ways warm one’s hands at a glowing flame; 
a little coal suffices for old age. If I make 
up my mind, I shall be doing a proper and 
sensible thing.” 


At Christmas, Madeleine went to St. Am- 
broise. She brought back with her a couple 
of oranges and a pound of sweets for Lalie 
and Joe. 

As Boiseriot went into the house, he saw 
the basket open on the table, and he had 
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the hardihood to draw Madeleine into a 
corner and advise her. 

“You foolish girl!” he said. “ You'd 
better také care of your pennies. Do you 
think because you spend your money in 
fruit and candy for the children that any- 
body will mistake you for the real mistress? 
Listen to me, if you please—” 

He would have gone on, but she pushed 
him out of the way. 

He returned to the charge during the fol- 
lowing days. He found opportunities of 
meeting her in the barn and in the stables, 
as well as in the house; and more than once 
she was glad of her physical strength, so 
that she had nothing to fear from a little 
man like him. 

One Sunday in January he joined her on 
the way to St. Ambroise, and walked along 
by her side. The road was straight, and 
they could see a number of people going to 
mass or to chapel. She did not dare to 
push him away, and she was obliged to hear 
his abominable talk and his threats. He 
told her that unless she yielded to him he 
would set all the young people against her, 
and who would defend her now that her 
brother was crippled? 


As soon as there was no one else in sight 
she drove him away with a handful of 
stones. 

Starting from that day, he planned his 


revenge. It seemed to him that Gideon 
would be the perfect tool for his evil work. 
He began to prepare the young man by 
weakening his mind and filling it with ugly 
thoughts, as a serpent covers its victim with 
slime before swallowing it. 

Gideon, like himself, was hired to the 
1st of March. Boiseriot had made a new 
bargain, extending his engagement, but 
Gideon had not come to an understanding 
with his employer, and would probably be 
leaving in a few weeks. He had asked an 
increase in wages that Michel was not pre- 
pared to grant; besides, he was neither a 
skilful nor a very willing worker. While he 
did all that he was told to do, he did not 
hurry about it. Moreover, while not fla- 
grantly lazy, he was slow when sent on an 
errand, because he was young and found 
amusement everywhere. 

Boiseriot began to stir him up against 
Michel. He took him aside where the 
farmer could not see them or interrupt 
them. On the days when Michel grumbled 
because the work was badly done, Boiseriot 
would say to Gideon: 
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“ Let him do it himself, then he will see 
if it is easy!” 

Or, again: 

“ Haven’t you had enough yet? For my 
part, I have never endured complaints 
about the way I work. If I were in your 
place, I would skip out of here the minute 
my time was up!” 

Gideon had heard a number of such com- 
plaints against Michel without paying 
much attention, but at this he said: 

“ Sure, I’m going to skip out. The devil 
fly away with me if I ever find myself re- 
gretting this job!” 

When Boiseriot got Gideon so far, he be- 
gan to talk about Madeleine, but vaguely 
at first. When he ventured to speak out, 
he met with a cry of protest. 

“No!” cried Gideon. “It isn’t true, 
You are laughing at me!” 

“Tt isn’t what anybody told me,” an- 
swered Boiseriot. “ It’s what I’ve seen for 
myself.” 

He waited several days for the poison to 
sink in. Then, one afternoon, he thought 
the time was ripe. 

They had been hard at work all morning, 
and the soup was very thin. Besides, Mi- 
chel had reproved Gideon during the meal. 
When the two farm-hands went back to the 
field, where they were cutting down a thorn 
hedge, Gideon began to whistle louder than 
was his wont. 

Boiseriot Jet him go on, and then spoke 
in his turn. He recalled everything—the 
scoldings of Michel, the length of Lent, and 
the wicked ways of Michel and Madeleine. 
He ended with a laugh. 

“ Listen,” said he, “ there ought to be a 
charivari!” 

“Tm for it,” said Gideon. “ T’ll join in 
one if you will.” 

“Oh, I’m too old,” replied Boiseriot. 
“ Besides,” he continued in a low voice, 
“T am going to stay here, while you are 
going away in a couple of weeks. You can 


tell the boys of your age what’s going on ° 


here, and they’ll jump at the chance for 
some fun. When I was your age I was 
great at a charivari. Once we made one at 
Chantepie at the house of a shoemaker 
whose wife had misbehaved. Ten or twelve 
of us got around there, and we raised a 
devil of a racket with old horns, tin pans, 
and broken pots. I never laughed so much 
in my life before. Everybody was on our 
side, and it will be the same in this case. 
Things like what is going on here oyght not 
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to be permitted, and you young fellows can 
stop them.” 

“No, no!” replied Gideon. “I don’t 
agree with you. Besides, there is the 
family.” 

“What family? The Clarandeaus? A 
fine family! Don’t you know about them? 
The youngest girl is one of the worst. 
Haven’t you heard about her? She’s worse 
than her sister here, if she is so much 
younger.” 

Gideon threw away his spade and cried: 

“ That’s a lie!” 

Carried away by his malice, Boiseriot did 
not notice the tone or the action, and went 
on: 
“A lie? Ask the boys at St. Ambroise, 
who followed her into the woods at Beau- 
fréne a week ago last Sunday!” 

“ What’s that you say, Boiseriot? 
peat it, if you—” 

Boiseriot couldn’t stop the current oi his 
hate. 

“Yes, in the woods at Beaufréne, and 
again last Sunday in the same place, there 
were four with her. He, he! What’s the 


Re- 


matter with you, you fool?” 
For Gideon had dropped his spade and 


leaped upon him. 

“T’ll teach you to invent such lies, you 
old devil!” he cried. “ Tiennette, you say? 
The last two Sundays, after chapel, she was 
sitting beside the road to Grand Combe, 
and I was sitting by her side, if you want to 
know!” 

Boiseriot tried to get away, but Gideon 
held him and struck him first with one hand, 
then with the other. He was wearing hard 
leather gloves, and his blows hurt. 

“So much for your lies!” cried Gideon. 
“ Tiennette was in the woods at Beaufréne, 
was she, you dirty liar? Oh, yes, the mas- 
ter lives evilly with his servant, does he, 
and I must start the charivari? God, I 
will! I'll start it on your hide!” 

While they were struggling, Michel came 
up behind them. 

“ Well, is it ended?” he said. “ Come up 
to the house, you!” he added, to Boiseriot. 

Boiseriot would have refused, but Michel 
repeated: 

“ Walk in front of me—at once!” 

. When he had been paid off, and had 
gathered together his belongings, he left the 
farm-hands’ quarters and approached the 
house. Seeing that Michel was no longer 
there, he walked up to the threshold and 
growled out between his teeth: 
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“T am leaving, but we shall meet again! 
You have bitten me, but I’ll wreck you!” 


XVII . 


Tuat year they fished the pond of the 
Moulinettes. The water was drawn off 
every third year, and the fish sold. One- 
half of the profits went to the owner of the 
land, and the other half to the farmer. Six 
of the fattest carp were specially reserved 
for the landowner, as a sort of feudal right. 

On Monday in Shrovetide they had 
opened the sluices and let the water out. 
It flowed down a drain of masonry and 
spread over the meadows below. In the 
evening the water was still pretty deep, but 
on the next morning long banks of mud 
began to appear and the fish were swim- 
ming about in crowds in the pools of water 
that remained. 

Then the fishing began. Soon all the 
idlers of the neighborhood assembled, until 
there were thirty boys and girls with their 
trousers and skirts rolled up. 

As the fish tried to escape, they swam 
into the pool—a small, shallow reservoir 
barred by a grille. The first fish that 
reached the pool were the dace. At once 
they seemed to recognize that they were 
caught in a trap, for they turned and tried 
to swim back. The strong current prevent- 
ed them, and they began circling madly. 

Then followed the roach, then the bream. 
The pool seemed to be alive. Innumerable 
dark lines were weaving about just below 
the surface. From time to time a big bream 
would rise from the depths and with a blow 
of his tail turn over and show his belly, 
which shone like a brass pot. 

At nine o’clock they began the fishing. 
Gideon and Alexis, the new hand at the 
Moulinettes, each carried a great net, which 
they plunged into the pool and drew out 
full of struggling, wriggling fish. Men be- 
hind them emptied the nets and put the 
fish into three big pails. 

The fishing had never before been so 
successful; Michel was astonished. He 
thought that a number of fish must have 
escaped in the previous fishing, and had 
now been taken. 

“Some are escaping!” the boys kept 
shouting. “ The little fellows are getting 
through! Hey, boss! Two of the fish have 
jumped over the net!” 

One of the boys rolled up his trousers 
and sprang into the pool. He brought a 
handful of bream and five or six little dace. 














“That’s the way!” cried Michel. 
“ Jump in, the rest of you, and catch ’em!” 

At the same time he cleared away the 
pile of dace that had been caught in the 
wire netting, and threw them to the boys, 
who scrambled for them with noisy cries. 

One little fellow could not get near 
enough; but he plunged after a big bream 
that had leaped into the stream, and threw 
it into the meadow. 

“ Where are you going to put it?” cried 
Michel. 

“In my jacket. See, I have others!” 

He opened his shirt and showed two dace 
and three or four heads of roach, which he 
had snatched from the netting. Pressing 
the bream to his body, he cried: 

“It’s like a plaster, but it isn’t warm!” 

“ Come here, Freddy!” cried a woman 
on the bank of the pond. 

The mothers had arrived, bringing warm 
garments for the boys who had run at the 
first news of the fishing, without taking the 
trouble to dress themselves properly. They 
called their children in vain, for the young- 
sters would not pay any attention, so the 
women resigned themselves. 

The crowd on the bank thickened. All 
the young people of the countryside were 
there; it was like the first social gathering 
of the year. Fish merchants came to carry 
off the fish, and housewives hurried in order 
to get a fish dinner cheaply. 

Michel was the only salesman. He did 
not weigh the fish, but was satisfied with 
guessing the weight. The women crowded 
about and tried all kinds of ways to be 
served before their turn. An old. woman, 
among the last to arrive, crowded up to the 
first line. When Michel brought out a fine 
lot, she pushed aside the baskets of her 
neighbors and thrust forward her own, 
saying: 

“Here! Put it here, you ragamuffin!” 

The boys on the bank took up the word 
and laughed as they cried out: 

“ Ragamuffin! Ragamuffin! Put it here, 
you ragamuffin!”’ 

Michel raised his head. Just above him 
was a group of girls, and one of them, who 
was tall and very pretty, showing shining 
teeth, stared at him. 

“ Ragamuffin!” 

He was ashamed at being so badly 
dressed. 

Now the pond was completely empty. 
The largest fish were coming out—enor- 
mous carp that had to be taken one by one. 
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The eels, too, had been caught, except such 
as had wriggled into the grass of the 
meadow. 

Suddenly somebody cried: 

“‘ Here comes a photographer!” 

A man arrived on a bicycle, and installed 
his tripod and camera in the meadow. He 
looked out from under a black cloth, and 
then indicated that he wanted to speak to 
the crowd. 

“Would you like to have me take a 
picture?” 

“Yes, yes! We would like it.” 

“Well, then, place yourself in position, 
some on the bank and others lower down 
in the meadow.” 

They obeyed, impatient to have him be- 
gin, but their grouping did not suit the 
photographer, who came and arranged the 
groups himself. 

“ Here, you! And you little fellows, get 
in front! Now, don’t move!” 

“T am not going to be in the picture,” 
said Michel. 

“ Of course you are, and just as you are. 
I will send you a proof or two.” 

““ No, leave me out,” said Michel. “I’m 
too dirty to be in a group of so many nice- 
looking people.” 

Looking around, he saw in front of the 
rest, three steps behind him, the pretty girl 
whose eye he had caught a few minutes 
before. The photographer had put her arm 
in that of the baker from St. Ambroise, but 
she quietly disengaged it and took the po- 
sition that pleased herself. 

She was tall and graceful, with sloping 
shoulders and a rounded breast. Her face 
looked white and soft under her black hair. 
Her eyes were large and very black, and 
glittered like stars beneath long black 

lashes. 

Michel felt the blood leap into his veins. 

“] shall be an eyesore so near to you, 
mademoiselle,” he said. “ You ought to 
stand beside one of the young men in their. 
Sunday clothes.” is 

“TI don’t agree with you,” the girl re- 
plied. “ You are at work; any one can see 
that. He told you he would give you 
some pictures,” she added with a smile and 
a bright glance. “I, too, would like one.” 

“ Attention!” cried the photographer, 
“ Are you ready?” 


She threw back her shawl. Her white 


breast showed through the thin veil of tulle. 
The photographer raised his hand. 
“ Now, I’ll count—one!” 
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Michel had no time to take his eyes 
away. 

“Two! Three! I thank you.” 

Michel at once took a half turn, but the 
girl was already going away. He felt an 
impulse to join her, but he did not dare. 
He followed her with his eyes, and noted 
how supple and graceful she was, in con- 
trast to the common people about her. 
Twenty steps away she stopped and turned, 
and once more her gaze met Michel’s. 
Then she went on toward the road, and 

i ared. 

Michel could not conceal his impatience. 
There still remained a few purchasers, some 
asking to exchange their fish, others com- 
plaining that they had been cheated. He 
threw down the fish he had in his hand. 

“ You'll have to wait a while for me,” he 
said. “ I’m going up to the house.” 

He washed his hands, and told Gideon 
to watch the fish in his stead. On his way 
he kept looking for the pretty girl, but he 
did not see her. He followed the path she 
had taken, but could not see any sign of 
her; so he went up to the house. 

There was a joyous crowd in front of it, 
eating fish, which the innkeeper had 
cooked; but she was not among them. He 
shrugged his shoulders and turned to go 
back to the pond. 

On the way he saw her approaching, 
alone. She walked slowly and seemed to be 
absorbed in reverie. She started when he 
addressed her. 

“ My pretty one, has your gallant de- 
serted you, that you are walking alone?” 

“ How you startled me! I did not see 
you. I have no gallant.” 

“ That’s a shame!” said he. 

She looked at him with her head bent a 
little, and her eyes shone velvety through 
the dark lashes. 

“You don’t come from about here? I 
have never met you anywhere.” 

“And you, are you the son of the 
house?” she asked. 

“T am the son of the house, and I am 
also the master. That’s why you have seen 
me with the workers, and that’s why I have 
on sabots and my old clothes.” 

She played with her shawl, but made no 
remark. 

“T have spoken to the photographer,” 
Michel went on, “ and he has promised to 
send me two photographs. I am glad I 
met you, so that I can tell you one of the 
pictures is for you.” 
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“Tt will be a souvenir. Thanks!” 

“You ought to have one. If they are 
nice to look at, it will be because you are 
in the picture.” 

She lifted her shoulder, permitting her 
shawl to slip down, and began to smile. 

“You know how to pay compliments!” 

“T say what I think. It will be a gift to 
the most beautiful one in the group; and 
I shall not lose anything, for he is sending 
me two. But I want to know where you 
live, and who you are.” 

“ Oh, you can easily find out if you real- 
ly wish to know. But what if you receive 
only one photograph?” 

The shawl had fallen down entirely, re- 
vealing her pretty shoulders and her full 
breast. A delicate odor enveloped Michel, 
and a noise like the chimes at Easter filled 
his ears. 

“ Tf he should only send one,” she went 
on, “that would embarrass you. Would 
you deprive yourself of it for me?” 

“ That would be a pleasure for me to do. 
But won’t you tell me your name?” 

She came a little closer to him, and 
looked at him with shining eyes. 

“ Then I should like it better if he sent 
only one,” she said, and ran away. 

A man called to Michel from the barn. 
He was a young mason of St. Ambroise, who 
had a small payment to make. The mason 
had been drinking, and he talked in a 
friendly way and in a loud voice of the time 
when they went to the same school. After 
a while he swore softly and exclaimed: 

“ But, good God, man, you are not lis- 
tening to me!” “ 

Michel Corbier blushed and excused his 

inattention. 
“ The mason, without making the pay- 
ment, joined some others near the barn. 
Michel hurried away, wishing to be alone 
with his thoughts. 

Night fell; the fishing was finished. He 
went home. Then for the first time he re- 
membered that he had meant to ask Made- 
leine to bring the children when the pho- 
tographer was making his pictures. 

Such regret as he felt did not last long. 
He sat down by the window and watched 
the other men going home to St. Ambroise 
and to Chantepie. 

“ After all, I don’t know yet where she 
belongs!” 


When she came again, on the following 
Saturday, he felt a kind of rebirth. Such a 











fountain of youth gushed up in his breast 
that it intoxicated him. 

He was in the meadow near the fish-pool. 
She came alone, carrying a basket, along 
the road from St. Ambroise. When she 
reached the bank she made a pretty bow 
and began to come down to him, noncha- 
lantly, balancing her body as in a dance. 

“ Good day, M. Corbier! I came to see 
if you still had fish to sell. Have you any- 
thing good left?” 

He did not hear what she said, for his 
thoughts were afar. 

“Tell me your name, since you know 
mine,” he replied. “The other day you 
ran off without telling me.” 

“ My name? Do you refuse to sell fish 
to customers unless you know their names? 
I am Violette Ouvrard, a dressmaker of 
Chantepie.” 

“ Well, you are the prettiest dressmaker 
in the world!” he said. 

She laughed quietly, putting her head 
back a little, like a pigeon. 

“You say you are of Chantepie, but 
you come from the other direction,” Mi- 
chel went on. 

“ That’s because I have had two orders 
at St. Ambroise. I went there Wednesday 
evening; now the work is done, and I am 
on my way home. I thought I would buy 
some fish for my mother, who is not very 
well.” 

Ske spoke the last words sweetly and 
sadly, and Michel thought she was as good 
as she was beautiful. 

“There are very few fish left,” he said. 
“ Everybody has been after them. Here 
are some tench, and here a few bream—and 
yes, here are carp, but they are reserved 
and I can’t sell them.” 

She seemed to be disappointed. 

“T’m sorry,” she told him. “I would 
have bought one.” 

All at once he plunged his hand into the 
pool and drew out two enormous carp. 

“ Choose the best,” he said. “I would 
rather give them to you than to the land- 
lord. I’m sure he will be contented with 
what remains.” 

She gave a little triumphant laugh. 

“ How big they are! I never would have 
believed they could grow so big. Thank 
you, but I do not want them. My basket 
is too small, and I couldn’t carry them as 
far as Chantepie.” 

Michel threw the carp back into the 
water, and selected the best of the tench, 
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filling her basket. When she offered him a 
piece of silver, he refused it vehemently. 

“ Never! You make me feel uncomfort- 
able, mademoiselle!” 

Her beautiful eyes sank beneath his ar- 
dent glance. 

“'M. Corbier, we ought to be grateful to 
you, and we are—how much you will never 
know, because you never come to Chante- 
pie. It may be ten years before we see 
each other again.” 

“Ten years!” he cried. “I hope not! 
If you had said ten days, I should have 
found it too long.” 

As he said this he drew nearer to her. 
She stepped back and cut short what he 
was saying. 

“Who is that woman up there at your 
house—your servant, is she?” 

Far off at the house they heard Made- 
leine calling Lalie. 

“Yes,” answered Michel. 
servant.” 

“And Lalie—who is she?” 

“‘ My little daughter, five years old. She 
has a younger brother. I am a widower.” 

“T know. I have heard that. She’s a 
Clarandeau, isn’t she, your servant?” 

“ Yes, the sister of the young fellow who 
had his arm cut off last year.” : 

““T believe I know her,” said Violette; “a a 
tall woman, with her face slightly pitted— . 
but not so ugly, after all, is she?” She 
looked at him boldly and added significant- 
ly: “ A woman of about your own age, and 
not too ugly?” 

“What do I know about her?” he re- 
plied, somewhat vexed. “ Why don’t you 
listen to me?” 

“ Because I’m in haste. I thank you 
very much, and I must say eu revoir, hop- 
ing that we can some day repay you for 
your kindness.” 

She pirouetted, raised her skirt high, 
climbed up the bank, and regained the 4 
road. a 

When she had gone a little way she ~ 
stopped to readjust her basket. It was so 
full that it spilled fish along the road. An 
insolent smile crossed her face; it remained 
beautiful but utterly changed. She felt and 
showed a certain contempt for a prey that 
was so easy to take. 

“ These men!” she thought. “ Still an- 
other one that I can turn around with my 
little finger! If he doesn’t come -to-mor- 
row, he will run to me a week later. I must { 
try to be alone!” 










































“ That’s my 
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Michel, standing by the pond, followed 
her with his eyes as far as he could, eagerly 
— the perfume she had left on the 


a My youth has not vanished, since the 
prettiest and best of all the girls seeks me 
out!” 

Motionless, leaning on the fence of the 
meadow, he stood with eyes that saw noth- 
ing, dreaming of a marvelous adventure. 

XVIII iL 

A uitTLeE before Easter, Father Corbier 
died. One evening, as he was going to bed, 
he felt ill; suddenly he lost his conscious- 
mess, and the next morning at cock-crow he 
passed away. 

Madeleine took the children to the 
neighbors at the Gros Chataignier, and 
Gideon went to inform the relatives, 
friends, and neighbors, and all the Dis- 
senters. 

The first arrivals came at eight o’clock, 
from the near-by villages. Chataignier and 
Boisfrais. In the evening others came from 
Grande Combe and Foye; then others from 
Coudray. Next day saw a large delegation 
from Chateau Blanc and every village 
where there was a family of Dissenters. 

On arriving at the house they threw 
themselves on their knees, without a word, 
around one of the party, who uttered a 
prayer. When one group rose to go away, 
another took its place. 

On the third day the old man was buried 
at St. Ambroise, in the cemetery of the 
Dissenters. Prayers, prayers, prayers! 
Prayers in the road between the flowering 
hedges, prayers in the dark chapel, very 
long prayers at the cemetery, prayers when 
the coffin rested on the stone near the grave, 
prayers again when it was lowered into the 
grave and the earth thrown upon it. 

After the burial Madeleine went for the 
children. When she got back at the Mou- 
linettes, she found the family reunited 
there. There were two brothers-in-law of 
Michel, his uncle, his cousins, and the par- 
ents of his dead wife, with Georgette, his 
sister-in-law, who had boldly come also. 

Everybody had arrangements to propose, 
and when Madeleine entered some of the 
looks thrown on her were hostile. She took 
off her mourning cloak and went out into 
the garden, feeling like a stranger. She 


went to the barn, and, passing to the quar- 
ters of the help, she began to make up 
Gideon’s bed. 
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On coming out again she saw that Geor- 
gette had taken a seat on the bench before 
the door. She held Joe on her knee, play- 
ing with him, tossing him up and caressing 

Smitten with jealousy, Madeleine drew 
near. The little one held out his arms to 
her, calling: 

“Néne! Néne!” 

Georgette held him tighter. 

“T am your néne, little one!” the sister- 
in-law said. “ Kiss your nénme/ You must 
not call anybody else by that name!” 

In a second Madeleine was upon her, wild 
with rage. Without a word, with a strong 
hand, she tore away the clasp of the other 
woman, and, holding the child in her arms, 
she went back into the house. 


XIX 


At Chantepie, on Violette’s birthday, 
Boiseriot presented her with a little box 
containing a silver thimble and a pair of 
scissors. Violette exhibited a polite joy, 
and her mother invited Boiseriot to lunch. 

In the evening the mother went to 


church, leaving the two together. Violette 
opened and shut the scissors. 
“ How pretty they are! I shall take care 


of them,” she said. “ They are made of 
iron, and the whole thing costs him thirty 
sous,” she thought inwardly. “ But why 
did he make me a present? What has got 
into his head this year?” 

Boiseriot laughed, contented and in a 
good humor. 

“When you marry, I shall give you 
something beautiful,” he said. ‘ Thy god- 
father is not rich, but he lives alone, like an 
old wolf. He can well afford to buy a gold 
cellar or give you a dozen crowns when you 


“T haven’t a sweetheart.” 

“You must get one, little girl!” 

They were silent for a moment, and then 
spoke of the new commissions that Violette 
had undertaken. She looked at him inno- 
cently, but was watching him all the time. 
ae What is passing in his head?” thought 

e 

“ You went to the Moulinettes to see the 
fishing?” he said carelessly. 

“Yes, and I do not regret going. I 
would not have thought of going but for 
you. I thank you for having suggested it.” 

“A good many fish?” 

“A great many. I bought some from 
the man you told me about.” 














“ Michel Corbier?” 

“ Yes—a handsome man, and so amia- 
ble! You are angry with him, but you 
must be in the wrong.” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, in a conciliatory 
tone. “I am impulsive. We had a few 
words about the farm work. Now am I 
sorry.” 

“T believe you are,” said Violette. 

“T should be happy if he made it up. 
Then it would not be awkward to meet him 
when he comes here.” - 

He looked at her sharply as he said this. 
She started to parry the attack; then she 
decided to show him she was not his dupe. 

“Go on!” she said. “ Tell me that you 
know nothing and want to know all. Do 
you take me for a fool? Michel Corbier 
does come here, it is true, but he hides his 
visits from everybody, I tell you because 
you are my godfather.” 

Boiseriot began to laugh. 

“ That’s good; very good! You haven’t 
wasted any time. I think you know that 
he has two children, and is a Dissenter? 
What is your idea?” ~ 

She made a careless gesture. 

“TI don’t know,” she replied, truthfully 
this time. “What is yours?” she added 
quickly. 

“T don’t know either, goddaughter,” he 
said. “ The affair does not concern me.” 

“You must, have an idea,” she insisted 
coaxingly. ‘I will tell you everything that 
passes, and I shall need your advice.” 

“We will see later. After all, I wish 
you well.” ' 

Boiseriot spoke calmly, but in his eyes 
shone a malicious joy. 

“Last summer,” he went on, “ didn’t I 
hear that a Dissenter of St. Ambroise, a 
tall fellow called Cuirassier, who had his 
arm cut off in the threshing-machine, was 
always meeting you on the road?” 

“Tf they did, they say so no longer. I 
have not seen him since his accident.” 

“T think you have done wisely. His 
family is not a very good one. They have 
nothing. His sister is Corbier’s servant. 
She isn’t of much account, and moreover— 
they say things—” 

Violette looked so sharply at him that he 
hesitated and began to talk of other things. 
In a little while he finished his coffee and 


went away. 
On the road he almost danced. 
“T have them! I have them all—Cor- 


bier, Madeleine, Cuirassier, Gideon! I will 
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catch them all! She is malicious, that lit- 
tle Violette! She’s not so fine, either—not 
nearly so fine as she thinks! If she listens 
to me I shall make them all dance! Ah, 
I’ve got you, you can’t get away!” 

Violette stood on the threshold and fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, amused to see him 
so animated. Thought she: : 

“So he thinks I am going to keep him in- 
formed and to ask his advice!” she said to 
herself. “He has a grudge against them. 
That’s not my business. I shall go as far 
as I feel inclined, and no farther. Michel 
is a handsome man; his eyes are blacker 
than mine. Cuirassier also pleased me last 
year—and so did others! My good god- 
father, if you are set on knowing every- 
thing, I will make you do some traveling!” 


XX 


At the same hour, at the Moulinettes, 
Madeleine was writing busily on a sheet 
of paper with flowers on it, which her 
brother had brought her. He sat at the 
table, opposite her, with a troubled look 
in his blue eyes. Misfortune had marked 
him. He bent his head like a man who 
dared not look life in the face. His mus- 
tache, formerly so neat, had grown bristly 
and redder than his thin face. 

All that he had received from the in- 
surance company was six hundred francs; 
and when his expenses had been paid out 
of this it left him penniless. 

Part of the winter he had had a job 
turning a grindstone—work for a child or 
an old man, which he performed with a 
pitiful humor, to gain his bread. In the 
spring he had worked in the village for a 
couple of weeks at a similar miserable 
wage. Then he returned to Coudray, 
where he got chance jobs now and then. 
Most of this work was given to him out of 
charity. 

He had sought for a place as manager, 
such as he had confidently counted on get- 
ting; but nothing had come of his efforts. . 
However, at this time he was again hopé- 
ful, and that was why he was writing to 
Violette. 

“Well, what shall I say, my big 
brother?” 

Madeleine had written the address and 
the date, and pen in hand she waited. 

“ Pay her a compliment, and say that I 
love her more than ever.” 

“What compliment?” 

“Tell her how beautiful she is. She 
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deserves it. When she looks at you the 
weather clears up, and it is as if the morn- 
ing sun had shone out. Around her the 
air is fresh and smells sweet, as when the 
wind blows over the apple-blossoms!” 

“You goose! It’s because she uses eau 
de Cologne!” 

Madeleine laughed and began to write. 

“T have told her that she is the most 
beautiful girl in the province. True or 
false, it will give her pleasure. Also that 
you would like to be always in admiration 
before her.” 

. “Say that I languish from not seeing 

“Ts it long since you saw her?” 

He hesitated, and his lips trembled. 
Then he replied in a shamefaced way: 

“It’s just ten months and three weeks.” 

“Ah, my poor brother!” Madeleine 
dropped the pen and looked at him pity- 
ingly. ‘“ But why do you make me write? 
Why do you send compliments to a false 
girl who has abandoned you?” 

“Madeleine, please, do not speak 
against her! I cannot bear it. If she did 
not love me I should go mad; but she 
does love me, I tell you. She has not 
abandoned me. It’s her mother who for- 
bids her to see me. She wrote that in 
reply to the letter I sent from the hos- 
pital. Her mother does not wish her to 
speak to a Dissenter. What can she do? 
I have tried to meet her. I went to Chan- 
tepie, but she dared not come out. I have 
waited on all the roads by which she might 
be returning from her work, but I have 
had no luck. Once I saw her coming; but 
an apprentice was with her, so she did not 
speak, but only made me a sign with her 
hand after they had gone by. Now my 
patience is at an end. I must see and 
speak to her!” 

He stopped. Then he added in a firmer 
tone: 

“ Besides, I have something new to say 
to her.” 

“ What is it?” asked Madeleine. 

“Write, first, that a difference of re- 
ligion is not a hindrance. Let her tell that 
to her mother. They can talk to me down 
there, and I will do whatever they tell me.” 

Madeleine threw down the pen. 

“ My hand will not write that. I would 
be ashamed to. Nobody in our family has 
ever changed. That is the pride of the 
Clarandeaus. You would be the first, and 
every one would point his finger at you!” 
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He said nothing. 

“You don’t hold to your faith? You 
quit your religion? Jean, you must not 
do this,” Madeleine pleaded. “It is not 
right. You must hold to your faith!” 

“Whatever you say does not matter,” 
he replied lifelessly. “Violette is the 
stronger. Were it not for my misfortune, 
perhaps I would not yield. Now I am 
like a loose leaf that floats helplessly on the 
river.” 

She did not regret having protested, but 
his unhappiness mastered her. 

“ Poor big brother, the hour of misfor- 
tune has come for you!” she said, weeping. 

Then she picked up the pen again and 
wrote the words of renunciation exactly as 
he dictated them. 

Wiping her eyes when she had done so, 
she drew him to her side and kissed him. 

“ There is something else I want you to 
tell her for me,” he said. “I am not rich 
just now, but I am about to get a good 
position. It is sure this time. They need 
a manager at Chateau Blanc, and I’m to 
have the place!” 

Madeleine wrote this quickly. 

“As soon as I am manager at Chateau 
Blanc, I hope that Violette’s mother will 
change her mind and let us get married,” 
he went on. “I shall have a good salary, 
and with what she earns at her trade we 
shall be able to live well.” 

Madeleine turned her head away and 
said nothing. 

“While I have been waiting I have 
learned to write a little with my left 
hand,” Cuirassier continued. .“ But how 
long must I wait? Three months? Noth- 
ing comes. Six months? Eight months? 
Still nothing. Then, just as I was giving 
up hope, some one told me to go and see 
M. Blanchard. You have heard speak of 
M. Blanchard? All the Dissenters voted 
for him at the election, and that he was 
not elected was not our fault. He has a 
long arm, being for the government. I 
hated to look him up, for I don’t like to 
ask a favor; but I made up my mind that 
I must. I told him all about myself, and 
answered all his questions. He asked me 
for whom I voted. I didn’t answer the 
question directly. 

“*T am a Dissenter,’ I said. 

“How he laughed in his long beard! 

“* Good! Good!’ he said. ‘You can 
count on my friendship, young man—on my 
great, great friendship!’ ” 

















“Oh, if he said that,” said Madeleine, 
sealing the letter, “ then you can be sure!” 

“T should think so!” 

This M. Blanchard, as soon as Claran- 
deau went away, formally promised the 
same position to three others. Some days 
later there was appointed as manager at 
Chateau Blanc a young man who was 
known to be one of the most active of 
the young Catholics—a youth who had 
promised before witnesses to betray his 
party, to vote for Blanchard, and to in- 
duce others to do the same. 
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At the door they heard the noisy shuf- 
fling of wooden shoes and a voice strange 
and solemn calling: 

“Pan! Pan! Who’s there? It’s me, 
Jules! Come in, little one! I will come 
in if there is no wicked boy in the house 
and no switch behind the door!” 

Lalie was frightened and ran to clutch 
Madeleine’s skirt. Madeleine began to 
laugh. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said. “ It’s 
only Jules, the imbecile, talking to himself. 
Is it you, Jules?” 

“It’s me—Jules! Come in, little one!” 

“ Yes, come in,”’ Madeleine told him. 

The door opened, and a man appeared 
who at once made the sign of the cross and 
plunged down on his knees upon the floor. 

“Sit down, Jules, and be comfortable. 
The wicked boys are not here.” 

The imbecile looked behind the furni- 
ture and under the beds. Then he stood 
in the middle of the room and began to 
mumble: 

“ Jules, why do you visit the Dissent- 
ers? Lord God, I do not like them! 
Jules, you mend the fence of their field, 
you fill their pitcher at the fountain. Lord 
God, that is not true! May the devil burn 
up the Dissenters!” 

Again he made the sign of the cross. 
Having thus prepared for whatever might 
happen, he sat down quietly, his feet in 
the grate. 

Madeleine went on with her work, with- 
out paying much attention to him. She 
had known him for twenty years, and she 
was used to his strange talk. 

Jules was a curious creature. With the 
intelligence of a child, he had astound- 
ing memory. He knew all the villages five 
leagues round about; he knew all the 
fields, all the paths, all the trees. On the 
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blackest night he could go anywhere with- 
out losing his way, even into corners of 
the country where he had been but once. 
He knew everybody’s name. Sometimes, 
talking to children, he would recall what 
was done on the day of their baptism, the 
names of their godfather and godmother, 
and if the family had given presents. When 
anybody asked him about the past he re- 
plied at once, without having to think for 
a second. 

He was quite harmless, and became an- 
gry only when some boy pretended that 
he must get married. It was easy to get 
rid of him; one had only to take a paper 
and read aloud: 

“In the name of the law, Jules the im- 
becile, I marry you to—” 

He would instantly run away. One day, 
when some young fellows teased in this 
way, and locked the door, he had bitten 
them and then leaped out of the window 
like a cat. 

He babbled to himself all the time from 
morning till night, asking questions and 
answering them. People could hear him 
on the road keeping up an interminable 
conversation with his ten thousand friends 
and acquaintances. 

Frequently he talked with the Lord, with 
whom he was not always on good terms. 
He said that “ the good God asked many 
indiscreet questions.” 

Madeleine, as best she could, explained 
these things to Lalie, who was not entirely 
reassured. 

“ May the devil burn the Dissenters! 
They shall go up in smoke!” cried Jules. 

There was no fire in the grate, but he 
kept his feet there as if to warm them. 

“It’s not nice of you,” said Madeleine, 
“to speak evil of Dissenters.” 

“They have pillows of chicken feathers, 
no nails in their sabots, and no bacon in 
their larders. Will you have a fricot, 
Jules? A little bite, with some bread. 
Go away, Jules! We have nothing, we are 
ruined, we cannot pay our debts.” 

Madeleine gave him a piece of bread 
and some bacon. He ate it so eagerly that 
Lalie marveled. 

Then Madeleine asked him the usual 
questions. 

“ How old are you now, Jules?” 

“TI lost my reckoning at twenty-one. 
Now count up to this year and tell me.” 

“ Jules, is it true that you are going to 
be married?” 
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“T am weak-minded, and the good God 
protects me.” 

“They told me so, though. They told 
me the mayor was going to marry you.” 

“ May the devil burn up the mayor!” 

This time he had got up and run to 
the door. 

“Sit down again, Jules. He will not 
come in this time.” 

He remained watchful, keeping his eyes 
on the way of escape. 

“ Have the Dissenters any more bread 
for Jules, who has some bacon left?” 

Madeleine cut him a slice. He spread 
the bacon on it, and said: 

“Have the Dissenters any more bacon 
for Jules, who has some bread left?” 

“ Be content with what I’ve given you,” 
said Madeleine. “ Here, take this piece and 
leave me. I have no time to bother with 

u! ” 
< hid the bacon in his hand and ate the 
bread without it. 

“ Have the Dissenters—” he began. 

“ No!” said Madeleine, who was back at 
her work. “You are not hungry any 
longer.” 

“ Dissenters have nails in their sabots. 


That is queer, hey?” 

“ No more!” 

“ Jules will tell you some news.” 

“You are a glutton,” said Madeleine. 
“ Tell it, then, your news!” 

“The abbé would not give Jules any 


cider. Jules says night and day, ‘ Lord 
God, the Abbé Picou eats meat on Fridays!’ 
Rivard de la Combe has sold his gray cow. 
Bourru shut up the devil in his poultry- 
yard, and a great rooster pecked out his 
eye. Berecegire is dead, Rouselote is dead, 
Piquerelle is dead. The Protestant pastor 
has a bowl of water in his belly. Have the 
Dissenters any bread?” 

“ Yes, yes, here it is. Eat it!” 

He took the bread and went on, as if to 
thank her. 

“ Cuirassier of Coudray didn’t get a po- 
sition as manager. He’s a bigger fool than 
Jules!” 

“ Here, you!” cried Madeleine. “ Don’t 
say that again!” 

“ What news do you want? Shall Jules 
tell you of the marriages?” 

“Yes, tell us about them, if you wish,” 
said Madeleine. 

“Louise Brunelle is married to Jacques 
de l’‘Oumeau. Pierre Harteau has married 
his cousin, and the Abbé Picou has married 
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red-eyed Julie, the old sorceress of the Har- 
dilas. What do you think of that?” 

“ Go on,” said Madeleine. 

“ Bray de l’Ouchette goes with Jeanne 
Lourigeonne; Philip the mason with Ber- 
tha of Basbourg; Michel Corbier, your 
master, with Violette of Chantepie—” 

Madeleine turned quickly. 

“What's that you say about Michel 
Corbier?” 

“ Corbier is calling on Violette, the dress- 
maker at Chantepie.” 

“ You are a liar, Jules!” 

“Lord God, is Jules a liar? No, Jules, 
you are not a liar!” 

“ But who told you such a thing?” cried 
Madeleirie. 

“ Boiseriot of Chantepie, he told me. 
‘Go and tell it to Madeleine, at the Mouli- 
nettes,’ he said. What did he give Jules for 
that? A little sugar and a soft pear.” 

“Oh, it was Boiseriot! That accounts 
for it. Now get out, Jules. No, no! You 
shall not have anything more. You’ve eaten 
enough—you will be sick. Won’t you go? 
All right, then, I’ll call the mayor to marry 
you!” — 

At these words he jumped through the 
door and fled like the wind. 

“May the devil burn the mayor!” he 
shouted. 

XXII 


At first Madeleine felt only a slight 
shock. Later the poison began to work. 

“So Corbier is calling upon Violette, the 
dressmaker!” she said to herself. ‘“ Well, 
let him go!” ‘ 

Some girls she knew, in similar circum- 
stances, had fallen mortally ill; others had 
lost their wits or quickly grown old. Made- 
leine couldn’t understand how such things 
could happen. 

What was the feeling of love but a 
fancy, anyway—something like a breath on 
a mirror that a rag wiped away? One might 
shed a few tears at first, but afterward! 
When a girl had plenty of work to do from 
morning to night, she soon cured herself of 
such follies. 

This was Madeleine’s feeling with refer- 
ence to herself. Later other ideas came and 
frightened her. 

What would become of her brother? He 
had seen Violette again. Madeleine knew 
it, and she could picture this coquettish girl 
playing with men to their hurt. She en- 
couraged Michel and Pierre and Paul and 
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Jacques, only to mock them afterward. 
Wasn’t that wicked? Why did the silly men 
let themselves be caught? But with a crip- 
ple it was a different game. At any rate, 
it seemed different to Madeleine. It was 
a cruel and cowardly amusement—really a 
sin. 

What would happen to poor Cuirassier? 
Already he had gone wrong. He drank 
from time to time. One night at St. Am- 
broise, when he had had too much wine, he 
had struck the tavern-keeper and kicked a 
door down. When he was told how Vio- 
lette Ouvrard was conducting herself—and 
it was sure that Boiseriot would let him 
know sooner or later—Cuirassier might do 
something dreadful. Madeleine trembled 
to think of it. 

So Michel had allowed himself to be 
caught! A man of thirty, in circumstances 
like his, to fall in love with a girl who had 
nothing but malice in her head! It might 
not be serious; probably Violette did not 
wish to be serious. Could one see that 
dressmaker, in a work apron, and wearing 
thick wooden shoes? 

And the children? Couldn’t he think a 
little of them? Could he ever find any 
woman who would love them more than 
Madeleine did? 

“ How silly I am!” she said to herself. 
“ Michel is like all the men, amusing him- 
self. If it hurts her, so much the better; 
but it isn’t serious, and it may not be true. 
I wish I knew!” 

She began to watch Michel. He had 
been deeply affected by the death of his 
father. The first Sundays after the old 
man was buried, he never went out except 
to go to chapel. Then, little by little, he 
resumed his old habits. Now it often hap- 
pened that on Sunday he did not come 
home till nightfall. 

He received letters that did not come to 
the house. Twice the postman had asked 
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Madeleine where he could find Michel, and 
she had thought it significant. 

At last the day came when Madeleine 
could doubt no more. It was a Saturday 
in October. She was tasting the soup at 
eleven o’clock when the postman knocked 
at the door. 

“ A letter for Michel Corbier!” He held 
it up. “ This doesn’t smell of tobacco,” he 
said. “A pretty girl had it in her bosom 
before she mailed it!” 

“ Will you drink a glass of wine?” asked 
Madeleine. “It’s very warm to-day.” 

“ Thanks, no. I drank a glass at the 
Chataignier. 
Good day!” 

As soon as he had gone, Madeleine 
looked at the letter. It was in a pretty 
blue envelope, and it did smell very nice. 
The postmark was a little difficult to read, 
but Madeleine made out that the letter had 
been mailed at Chantepie. 

Some moments later, Michel came in 
from his work in the fields. 

“ The postman left a letter for you,” said 
Madeleine. “ It is there on the table.” 

He appeared embarrassed, but took the 
letter and went out again. 

From the window behind the curtain 
Madeleine watched him. In the farm-yard 
he tore open the envelope. A flower fell 
out. He picked it up carefully and looked 
long at it. Then, having taken out his 
pocketbook, he carefully placed the flower 
there, like a sacred thing. 

A bitter feeling stirred Madeleine. She 
tried to laugh, but two great tears welled 
to her eyes. 

She turned and ran to the soup-pot, 
dragged off the cover noisily, plunged her 
hand into a box, and twice threw into the 
soup a heaping handful of salt. 

After which she put on the fire a little 
soup-pot for the children. She would not 
let their soup be like brine! 


You are very kind, though. 


(To be continued in the November number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





TWO DREAMS 


Ox, dreaming heart, 

When shall our dreams come true— 
The dream you have of me, 

My dream of you? 


Never, I think; 

Such dreams as yours and mine 
Perish on earth, for they 

Are too divine. 


James Longleat 











ISCO banged a fat fist against the par- 
S tition of the coop that Jake Ligger 

called his private office; and Miss 
Queenie McKegg, seated outside, glared 
desperately over her typewriter at the 
flimsy boards. 

“I’m through, Ligger!” shouted Sisco. 
“Through backin’ this punk business of 
yours, and don’t you forget it! Come 
across for your rent again, hey? Not much 
I won't!” 

“Got to have time,” faltered Jake. 
“ Suckers—slow—got to give ’em time.” 

“ Suckers!” jeered Sisco, with his shrill 
laugh. ‘“ My wife was just tellin’ me I’m 
the only sucker you’ve catched yet!” 

The laugh apprised Miss McKegg that 
his pudgy hand was now paddling the air. 
She wriggled her graceful shoulders reminis- 
cently, as if to free them of something un- 
pleasant. The paddling hand of Mr. Sisco 
did not always restrict itself to atmosphere. 
Inside the coop a sheet of paper rustled. 

“ But listen to our new ad for the farm 
weeklies,” Jake implored. “ Listen here— 
‘Melodies make millions!’” Ligger con- 
tinued to read as if intoning a liturgy: 
“ « Songwriters, wake up!’” he declaimed. 
“* We print your songs and you get rich. 
You send us your words and music, and we 
send you the juicy checks. Do you know 
that George Cohan’s profits were—’ ” 

“ Rats!” interjected Sisco. 

“*From a single lyric?’” concluded 
Jake. “‘ For big money and fair treat- 
ment, communicate to-day with the Super- 
song Publishing Company, New York.’ ” 

“Well,” said Sisco, “I could write a 
better ad than that with my feet.” 

“ Queenie wrote it,” said Jake. 

“What?” exclaimed Sisco, in an altered 
voice. “ She did? Lemme look.” 


Miss McKegg bit her lip, and began 
awkwardly to pound the keys of her ma- 
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chine, trying to recall practise exercise No. 
6. She was not yet mistress of No. 7, for 
she had found that it is difficult to learn 
typewriting at the age of thirty, and that 
two-a-day burlesque is poor training for a 
career in stenography. 

Presently the men emerged into the lit- 
tle room. Queenie made as much noise as 
she could, but she heard what Sisco was 
saying. 

“ Till August—that’s my limit, without 
you make a killin’. Why, hullo, peach- 
erino! How’s every solitary thing?” 

Queenie dodged the paddling hand, and 
Sisco slammed the outer door so hard that 
one of the gilt letters was jolted from the 
glass. The omen was_ unmistakable, 
Queenie suppressed a groan. 

If Ligger went out of business, how in 
the world could she get another job? She 
looked with envious despair at windows 
across the street, where swift fingers of 
young girls darted expertly at frantic Rem- 
ingtons. Near by was the sign-board of a 
theatrical agency. 

“IT won’t go back to trouping again, any- 


how,” murmured Queenie. “I'll starve 
first, or—or—” 
Or what? Queenie did not finish the 


sentence; but she wriggled her shoulders 
reminiscently, and a tear-drop zigzagged 
down her powdered cheek. 

Jake Ligger, however, was surprisingly 
cheerful. He leaned against the piano, 
rubbed his bald spot, and grinned at 
Queenie. 

“ The old bunco king is ratty this after- 
noon,” said he. “I reckon that oil-well 
fake of his on the floor below ain’t panning 
out to suit him.” 

“ You’re not—not quitting, are you, Mr. 
Ligger?” pleaded Queenie. 

Jake’s grin broadened. 

“You should worry, sister! Pretty good 
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meal-ticket waiting for you, hey? Classiest 
con worker in the burg, that’s what old 
Sisco is; and whenever you want to be 
agreeable to him—” 

“ Oh, ring off!” she sighed wearily. 

“ There, there!” said Jake, suddenly se- 
rious and businesslike. “ Me quit? Not 
right away. Come here!” He bustled to 
his desk and picked up a letter. “ Lamp 
that,” he directed. 

The note-paper bore a heading printed 
in pink with bewildering curlicues—‘ The 
Bon Ton Millinery, June Hazelnest, Pro- 
prietor, Sweet River, Vermont.” Beneath 
it, the feminine handwriting was neat as a 
nun’s: 

Desr SuPERSONG PUBLISHING Co.: 

Please do not think me very forward if I send 
you my wee song, “ His Heart Is Truly Mine.” 
Friends here like it very much, and Mrs. Crane, 
the high school principal, very kindly advised me 
to publish it. Shall arrive in New York at Hotel 
Aurora on Thursday evening. 

Very sincerely, 
June HAZELNEST. 

P. S—I hope to live in New York and write 
songs. Please do not tell anybody. 


“Letter came an hour ago,” Jake said, 
“ and this skirt is due in to-night. You got 
to go over to that hotel, Queenie, and har- 
poon her.” 

“ Me?” protested Miss McKegg. 

“ Sure!” said Jake. “ There’s nothing 
like a dame to hook a dame—don’t I know? 
What you’ve got to do is to hook this mil- 
liner to-night at the Aurora, while the hook- 
ing is good.” 

He rattled off a street address. Queenie 
nodded, although somewhat blankly. 

“ Throw the strong talk—the big profits 
—the easy money,” went on Ligger. “ But 
not too much about her puttin’ up any 
cash, Queenie— not yet. That ‘ll come 
later, after we’ve got her gaffed. Just tell 
her this song of hers will be a regular 
smash.” 

“ What’s it like?” inquired Queenie. 

“ Ain’t looked,” snapped Jake. 

A crisscross of blue ribbons bound the 
manuscript of the Hazelnest song flat on 
the bottom of a shallow box, designed for 
lingerie, and daintily perfumed. Jake 
tugged in vain at the elaborate knots. 

“ Never mind,” he said, and tossed the 
box on a table. “Take along a couple 
business cards, Queenie. Listen—you got 
to tone down your make-up for this sketch, 
and your wardrobe.” 

“ But it says here she’s a milliner, Mr. 
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Ligger. Maybe she’d fall easier for a swell 
front.” 

Jake shook his head violently. 

“ Nix!” he declared. “I remember a 
country dressmaker that come on to give 
up for phony mining stock, when I was 
working for Mogwitz, and the deal was 
gummed just ‘cause I wore a race-track 
necktie. Take it from me, Queenie, you 
got to dress like a business woman—the 
highbrow flash. If this Vermont female 
wants to take in the city to-night, the only 
places you know is them educated restau- 
rants where they have to wear horn spec- 
tacles so’s they can see the portions.” 

Queenie adjusted her preposterous hat of 
scarlet chiffon and hastily tucked the letter 
into a gaudy wrist-bag. 

At the door she was arrested by the 
sound of a soft thud behind her. She 
turned. The Supersong Publishing Com- 
pany had slumped down in a chair on the 
small of his back. Ligger’s exuberant en- 
ergy had abruptly vanished. His chin 
sagged; his eyes seemed to have lost focus; 
even his wrinkled Palm Beach suit con- 
veyed an odd suggestion of hopeless gloom. 

“T’m about all in,” confessed Jake 
hoarsely. “ Nerve’s gone. This rube mil- 
liner is our last chance.” 

“ You’d better handle her yourself,” pro- 
posed Queenie in consternation. 

“ Nerve’s gone, I tell you,” Jake said. 
“You got to make good to-night, Queenie! 
If we muff the play on this farmerette, I’ll 
be carrying a banner on the sidewalk to- 
morrow, and you—you’ll be—” 

Miss McKegg interrupted him by a 
stamp of her resolute foot. 

“T’ll make good to-night — you watch 
me!” said she, opening the door. “ You 
just watch the parade. Hold your horses, 
men—here come the elephants!” 


II 


Two hours later, Queenie was inspected 
without a spark of predatory interest by 
the sharp-eyed lobbyists of the Hotel Au-— 
rora. The audacious hat had been sup- 
planted by a black turban, the flamboyant 
wrist-bag by a leather case. Her landlady 
had loaned her a severe suit of dark serge 
and a castaway pair of round spectacles, 
through which Queenie’s vision was uncer- 
tain. Card in hand, she blinked at the 


_Clerk behind the desk. 


“ Mrs. — Miss — Hazelnest,” mumbled 


Queenie. 
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“ What’s that?” 

“ Hazelnest,”’ Queenie repeated. “ June 
Hazelnest.” 

The clerk conferred mysteriously with a 
telephone. 

“ Party’s coming down—front! Ladies’ 
room to the left,” said he to Queenie. 

She surveyed her face morosely in the 
dingy mirror of the waiting-room. Without 
powder and penciling, she felt bare, inde- 
cent, and ashamed. Queenie raised her 
fallen spirits by a rehearsal of an opening 
speech to the woman from Vermont. She 
recalled a magnificent phrase out of one of 
Jake’s letters to a rural victin—“‘ We 
hasten, madam, to congratulate you on a 
splendid piece of work and a masterly gem 
of musical composition.” Queenie added 
to the effect of the words by waving the 
leather case impressively at the mirror. 

A tall man halted in the doorway to stare 
at her. 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” said he. “My 
name’s June Hazelnest.” 

“ For the love of Mike!” she gasped in- 
audibly, and sank to the divan. 

“You'll have to forgive me, ma’am, if 
I’ve made a break. The gentleman that 
clerks here, he gave me this card, and told 
me you was the lady.” 

“ Yes, yes, it’s all right,” said Queenie. 
“I’m from the Supersong Company. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

“ Thank you, ma’am.” 

But he remained standing, and twirled a 
floppy straw hat in his big hands. Queenie 
liked the blush which suffused his thin face, 
framed by prematurely grayish hair. She 
had nearly forgotten that men blushed. 

“ Thank you, Miss—Miss—” 

“ McKegg,” supplied Queenie. ‘ 

“T won’t be wasting your time, Miss 
McKegg,” said Hazelnest. “I s’pose you’ll 
want to hear me sing my music.” 

Queenie jumped up. 

“Gracious, no!” she declined. “I 
haven’t come to talk business. It’s only 
that we hasten, mad—that is, sir—to con- 
gratulate you on a splendid piece of work 
and a—now—a masterly gem of masterly 
—I mean, musical composition!” 

His eyes were so radiant that she was 
strangely compelled to look away, but she 
heard him draw a long breath. 

“ Say,” blurted Hazelnest, “I’d sort of 
like to put that—what you just told me— 
in a letter I’ve got all wrote to send to 
mother. I was thinking that maybe your 
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post-office will shut up pretty soon, and I 
want mother to know. Here’s pen and ink 
right handy, ma’am, and ’twon’t take me 
a minute.” 

He crouched over a spidery desk. 
Queenie mounted guard at the door, re- 
flecting that rival trappers might already 
be plotting to ensnare this absurdly obvious 
prey. Her glance seemed almost maternal, 
as it rested on the back of Hazelnest’s coun- 
trified coat. 

He slapped the envelope. 

“ And now if I knew where to mail it,” 
he hinted. 

“T’ll show you,” said Queenie. “ By 
the way, have you had supper? I haven’t.” 

“ Just what I’d like, ma’am!” 

Swiftly and warily she piloted her argosy 
through the fleet of possible pirates in the 
lobby, and to a sidewalk letter-box. Across 
the street she espied the broad doors of a 
table d’héte restaurant. Queenie swung 
into the crowded room as if entering it for 
the thousandth time instead of the first; 
and Hazelnest followed her to a secluded 
corner. 

“ Well, I’m obliged for your taking such 
good care of me,” he said. “It’s mighty 
kind of you, ma’am, and me such a coun- 
tryman, and all.” 

Somewhat uneasily, Queenie nibbled an 
olive. 

“ We didn’t think you were a man, from 
your letter,” said she. 

“ Mis’ Crane wrote the letter,” he-ex- 
plained. “I guess the millinery business 
mixed you up, too. I’ve been running 
mother’s business since she got so sick and 
crippled. She made me put my name up 
on the Bawn Tawn, ’stead of hers; and she 
thought June sounded more millinery than 
Junius. Folks up Sweet River way some- 
times joke me about the Bawn Tawn—but 
there, if it suits mother, it suits me. We 
got a little farm, besides— about ‘leven 
acres, a real pretty place. This is elegant 
soup, isn’t it?” 

“‘ I—I suppose so,” muttered Queenie. 

“ And there’s a cash offer for the farm, 
and the Bawn Tawn, too, right here in my 
pocket,” said he. “ All I got to do is send 
a telegram to-night, and the money’s mine 
inside of a week. What’s the matter, 
ma’am? Have I made another break?” 

Queenie had leaned back in her chair 
with a frown of annoyance. So might an 
artistic fisherman be annoyed, if a trout 
should not wait for the cast of a fly but 
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leap miraculously from the stream into the 
basket. The restaurant orchestra jangled 
into the cynical discords of “ Wise Old 
Broadway Moon”; and Hazelnest gazed 
thoughtfully at the wise old Broadway 
faces across the aisle. 

“T guess, Miss McKegg, you don’t go 
very often to places like this,” he said. “ Is 
that what bothers you? I guess such folks 
ain’t your kind. Is that it?” 

“ That’s not it at all,” retorted Queenie 
sharply. . . . . 

“ Crazy-sounding music, this piece is,” 
said Hazelnest. “I’ve been hopeful to 
write songs since I was knee-high. Seems 
like I’d do anything, a’most, to get one 
printed. Oh, I understand there’d be con- 
sider’ble expense, at first; but I'll be fixed 
pretty good if I sell the store and the farm, 
and after knowing how high you think of 
the piece I sent—” 

“ Expense!” broke in Queenie. “ Why, 
you don’t understand anything about it!” 
She looked down at the twisted napkin in 
her lap. “If you sell out, you may be 
sorry, Mr. Hazelnest. Expense? Well, 
listen!” 

But she raised her eyes to discover that 
Hazelnest was not listening. He was 
watching a man who approached them and 
waved unsteadily at Queenie with a fat 
hand that paddled the air. It was evident 
that the Eighteenth Amendment had not 
circumscribed the activities of Mr. Sisco. 

“ Evening, Queenie,” grunted Sisco, and 
lurched into a third seat at the table. 

“ Good evening,” said Queenie faintly. 
“Let me make — ’quainted — Mr. — Mr. 
Junius.” 

Sisco ignored Hazelnest. The profes- 
sional instincts of the great bunco-steerer 
had been set, for the moment, illicitly 
adrift. He scraped his chair nearer 
Queenie’s and rested his arm behind her. 

“ What’s all this?” he demanded gruffly. 
“T just left Jake up the road. He said you 
was out on business with some dame from 
the corn-belt; and here you are, double- 
crossing me! Now, get me, I won’t stand 
for it, old girl! Who is this John?” 

“ My name is Junius,” said the Vermont- 
er, with a silken drawl that was new to 
Queenie. 

“ Aw, go chase yourself!” advised Mr. 
Sisco. 

“ Please, Mr. Sisco,” begged Queenie. 
“This gentleman has just come to New 
York because he wants to—to—” 


But she could not go on. She knew per- 
fectly well that the next word would sal- 
vage the Supersong Publishing Company, 
would remove dismal shadows from the 
pathway of Queenie McKegg; but she 
could not go on. It was like the time she 
was discharged from the chorus of “ The 
Paris Night-Owls,” because she could not 
speak a lurid line allotted to her by the 
stage-manager. Suddenly she felt Sisco’s 
moist fingers on her forehead. 

“ Take off the specs!” he ordered. “ My 
girls don’t wear them things.” 

“ T’m not your girl. I wish you wouldn’t, 
Mr. Sisco!” 

“Take ’em off, Queenie, I tell you!” 

“ No, no—don’t touch me!” 

Bending sidewise to avoid him, Queenie 
saw a big, brown hand shoot across the 
table and manacle the plump wrist of Mr. 
Siscu, as if in iron; but Hazelnest’s drawl 
was even more silken than before. 

“ Here, you pup—take your medicine!” 

Whereupon Hazelnest jerked Sisco into 
the aisle and slapped his face. 


Ill 


Sot MIRFIELD, who ran a cigar-store 
across the street from Queenie’s boarding- 
house, was deeply interested in Miss Mc- 
Kegg, although his acquaintance with her 
was limited to the single half-minute when 
she had tarried at the store to listen to his 
blatant phonograph. Frequently there- 
after Mr. Mirfield’s associates had heard 
him affirm that the peach in the red hat 
was one lady. 

The greater, then, was Sol’s amazement 
at the sight of Queenie, that evening, dis- 
guised in rural clothes and escorting a tall 
farmer who was palpably a come-on. They 
stopped in front of the boarding-house and 
sat down on the steps. Mr. Mirfield re- 
tired from his doorway in disgust. 

“Them blondes,” he sighed, “is all 
alike!” 

The up-town street was gloomy and — 
quiet. So was Queenie. She foresaw that 
Sisco’s punched face meant the immediate 
loss of her job. Sisco would be sure to 
demand her discharge, and Ligger would 
have to give in. 

Good old Jake! Queenie visualized the 
disconsolate figure in the Palm Beach suit, 
and her heart filled with gratitude. Jake 
was a crook, of course, but he had befriend- 
ed her, according to his lights. When her 
singing voice gave out, he had been the 
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only man to help her and ask nothing in 
return. And if this Sweet River prize elud- 
ed him, poor Jake would be carrying a 
banner on the sidewalk! Well, she could 
prove her gratitude by saving Jake from 
that downfall, at any rate. 

The steps were so shadowed that Hazel- 
nest could not see the hands of his watch. 

“ But I guess it’s terrible late,” said he. 
“T guess Pll be getting back to the hotel. 
Only you haven’t told me that you'll for- 
give my making that rumpus in the dining- 
room. Seemed like I couldn’t help it, when 
I see that fresh Aleck—say, the funny thing 
is that I was just then hopin’ you’d take off 
those spectacles, myself. You look awful 
nice, but you’d look a whole lot nicer with- 
out ’em.” 

Queenie poked the celluloid bow more 
firmly against her nose, and stood up. 

“ Good night,” she said. “ Be sure to 
call at the office early in the morning.” 

“To see you again? You bet I will!” 
chuckled Hazelnest. 

“No, you won’t see me again,” said 
Queenie. “ I’ve got through at the office— 
this was my last day. You'll see Mr. Jacob 
Ligger, the manager there, and you'll find 
him just as fond of that great song of yours 
as Iam. Good-by!” 

“Hold on, ma’am! Why, I'll see you 
again—why, I got to see you!” 

His bewilderment was laughable; but 
Queenie did not laugh. She tried to yawn. 
His arm touched hers, as he stooped to 
read the number on the door. 

“No use,” she said. “I'll be changing 
my boarding-house to-morrow, along with 
my job. That’s no lie, either,” she added 
ruefully, under her breath. 

“T just got to see you,” repeated June‘ 
Hazelnest, clasping her arm. “ What’s to 
hinder?” 

“Cause we’re not the same sort,” said 
she. 

“ Meanin’ that I’m only a jay from the 
country?” 

“ Meaning that you’re honest and truth- 
ful,” said Queenie, “and I—oh, please let 
me go!” 

Across the street, Sol Mirfield put a 
comic record in his phonograph. 

“T won’t let you go like this, Miss 
Queenie. You got to listen!” persisted 
June. 

The strident medley of “ Aunt Jerusha’s 
Concert ” issued from Sol’s open window. 
Queenie slipped her latch-key into the lock 
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of the boarding-house door, and wondered 
whether she was sorry for Hazelnest. The 
phonograph began the old-fashioned refrain 
of a rustic love-song. ie listened 
with a mirthless smile. she turned 
impulsively. 

But June had backed away to the rail- 
ing. As if to implore silence, he held up a 
hand that seemed to tremble a little. The 
love-song came to an end. 

“ Well, what do you think of me?” said 
June in a broken whisper. 


“ Think of you?” 
“ Wait, Miss Queenie! I want to tell 
you something. This is the only time I 


ever did it. Gospel truth, the only time!” 

“Only time—you ever did—what?” she 
stammered. 

“ The only time,” he said, “ that I ever 
stole.” 

Assailed by a panicky notion that he 
was demented, Queenie groped for the key 
in the door. 

“T stole the tune out of an old singing- 
book,” he went on dully and miserably. 
“T did it for fun, first off; but when Mis’ 
Crane and everybody didn’t suspicion any- 
thing, and kept at me to send it to the Su- 
persong Comp’ny, I—well, I got crooked. 
I’ve been in torment ever since. And when 
that machine, over yonder, started to play 
it, and to put you wise to me bein’ a thief, 
I was kind o’ glad. I see now, Miss 
Queenie, I couldn’t ’a’ stood your thinking 
me honest, when I ain’t. If there’s a night 
train to Vermont, I’m going to take it, soon 
as I send a letter to your comp’ny for them 
to burn up that song.” ‘ 

He shambled forlornly down the steps. 
Queenie’s mind was in a sort of daze. One 
thing only was clear to her—one absorbing, 
imperious necessity. 

“ Come back here to me!” she called. 

“You don’t want to shake hands with a 
crook,” said June, over his shoulder. 

“ We're all crooks!” cried Queenie joy- 
ously. “ You, and me, and the company, 
and—I’m going to tell you all about it, Mr. 
Junius. See here! I won’t be a crook ever 
again, any more than you will!” 

She tore off the spectacles and hurled 
them into the street. 


IV 


WirH the advent of autumn, the Palm 
Beach suit was discarded; and Jake Ligger 
wore expensive garments of a fashionable 
gray check when he entered his office one 
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morning in October. The sign on the door 
proclaimed that Mr. Ligger was now en- 
gaged in the business of selling seashore 
building-lots. He whistled blithely as he 
attacked an auspicious pile of mail matter. 

The first envelope contained a printed 
card—*“ The Bon Ton Millinery, Sweet 





River, Vermont — Mrs. Junius Hazelnest, 
manager ”—with a pen-written line at the 
bottom—‘“ Formerly Q. McKegg.” 

“ Dictation, Miss Rattigan!” said Jake 
to his stenographer. ‘ We hasten, madam, 
to congratulate you on a splendid piece of 
work. Good luck, Queenie!” 
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WHAT HAPPENED WHEN BLUEBOTTLE PRIME TRADED HIS 


HIS is the story of Bill Crow, a 
rough-neck. It is a rough story; 
but anybody on the Bildad Road 

will tell you that when the Lord calls in 

Bill Crow they won’t be no records against 

him, except maybe a little cussing and some 

fights when he had too much liquor aboard. 

They never was a hound dog that didn’t 

like Bill, and hound dogs are knowing 

critters. 

Bill had a house and ten acres of brush 
and rocks over on the Bildad Road, near 
the lake shore. You couldn’t say he was a 
property-owner, though, outside of having 
a couple of good dogs and a rack of guns 
that went from floor to ceiling in the kitch- 
en; for a busy man wouldn’t have hauled 
the shack away for kindling, and it took 
some hard scratching for Bill to get his 
firewood off the place, let alone raising any- 
thing even if he’d wanted to. 

He was chopping one day in the fall of 
the year when Squirt Macdougal come 
along and said that Bluebottle Prime’s 
sloop, the Mary Ann, was in Partridge Har- 
bor with a load of Canada hootch. She was 
laying up there until Bluebottle got the 
word to work along south and unload. He 
calculated to have a party that night, Squirt 
said, and wanted any of the boys that had 
the price to come on board his boat and 
enjoy themselves. 

Bill thought it over, after Squirt had gone 
on to spread the news, and decided to go to 
that party. He had five dollars, which was 
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GIRL FOR AN AX 


By William Merriam Rouse 





what the skipper of the Mary Ann would 
probably charge for a bottle of square-face 
gin, all guests at such entertainments being 
supposed to buy at least one bottle. He 
figured he could get more fun out of the 
party than he could out of five dollars’ 
worth of grub. 

It was getting toward night, so Bill just 
put his ax over his shoulder and struck 
through the woods. It was a new double- 
bitted ax, hung just right, and razor-edged 
on both sides. Bill Crow always took as 
good care of an ax as he did of a rifle. 

The Mary Ann was anchored peaceful, 
but laying so she could make a quick get- 
away, when Crow sighted her about dusk. 
The harbor is a little land-locked basin that 
you can sail right by without knowing it— 
a first-class place to lay up in, and also a 
first-class place for a party, because there’s 
no neighbors to get sore except the squirrels 
and a few hedgehogs, and they don’t care 
about a little noise. 

Bill hailed the boat, and Prime, after he 
found out who it was, come off for him in 
the dingey. Bluebottle was a whale of a 
man, with a walrus mustache and a purple 
nose. They said he could put his shoulder 
under a horse and lift him; and when he 
and Bill got in the dingey together she was 
down to her gunnels. Bill tipped the beam 
at two hundred, only he tapered. up from 
his feet and didn’t carry any weight around 
the waist to speak of. 

“T heard you got a wife and a new aux- 
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iliary engine since last spring,” said Bill, 
while they were going out to the sloop. 
“Ye-ah,” said Bluebottle. “The en- 
gine’s a daisy, but the woman’s a sulky 
critter. She’s a lot of help, though, run- 
If it wasn’t fer that, I’d 


Bill didn’t say anything to that, for it 
ain’t safe, unless you’re looking for a fight, 
to agree with a man when he’s cussing out 
his wife. They got on board, and after 
Prime had trailed the dingey they went 
below. 

“ Jan,” said Bluebottle, “ here’s the first 
one—Bill Crow, from over on the Bildad 
Road. He ain’t had his supper, so you’d 
better fry up some more pork.” 

She was a sulky critter, all right, for she 
just half turned and drove a look at Bill 
out of a pair of big, black eyes, and began 
to slice some more pork. Bill judged from 
her clear white skin and her black hair that 
she had Canuck blood; also from the fact 
that the cabin of the Mary Ann was as 
clean as an old maid’s parlor. 

Bluebottle had beat her up lately, from 
the looks of a bruise around one eye. For 
all that, she was a mighty good-looking wo- 
man, strong and easy-moving, and a flat 
fifteen years younger than Bluebottle. She 
didn’t say a word to Bill Crow, but she 
looked at him twice. 

“ That’s a fine ax you got,” said Prime, 
« after he’d uncorked a bottle of square-face. 
“ Want to sell it, Bill?” 

“No, Bluebottle. I picked that ax-head 
out of a dozen over at the crossroads. It’s 
as good a piece of steel as ever I see, and 
it took me a week te get it hung just right 
and ground down the way I wanted it.” 

“Give you a bottle of hootch ”—which 
was twice what the ax was worth. 

“Nope. I’d ruther pay.” Crow took 
out his five dollars and passed it over. “ No 
hard feelings, but I kind of get to liking an 
ax, the same way I do a dog or a gun.” 

“T need a good ax,” said Prime; “ but 
suit yourself, Bill. Drink up, and let’s eat. 
The boys ‘ll be coming along pretty soon 
now.” 

It was a good supper, for Frenchwomen 
have a tasty way of making things, and Bill 
put a meal inside him. When he pushed 
back his chair and filled his pipe, he 
thought it was up to him to say something, 
on account of Bluebottle and his woman 
treating him so well. It come natural to 
Bill to be good-natured. 











“T enjoyed the eating, Mis’ Prime,” he 
said. ‘“ No wonder Bluebottle’s taking on 
weight!” 

She didn’t say a word, but them black 
eyes of hers looked at him as if he’d been 
a skunk—and then they looked at Prime 
as if he’d been two or three skunks. She 
began to pick up the dishes, moving easy 
and graceful as a cat. 

“On her high horse agin!” said Blue- 
bottle, and it wasn’t hard to see that he 
was madder than he wanted to show right 
then at the edge of the evening. “ You'll 
perk up and act cheerful before the night’s 
out, Jan, or I'll put some mourning on that 
other eye for ye!” 

Not a word to that, either. It was kind 
of creepy, to Bill, to see that young woman, 
pale but as strong-looking as a panther, 
keeping her mouth shut tight when most 
wives would have lit into Bluebottle with a 
stove-poker. Crow couldn’t figure out 
whether she was afraid of Bluebottle, or 
whether she was too mad to get any en- 
joyment out of an ordinary family fight. 
He kind of suspected that she wasn’t 
afraid; and he wondered how she’d come to 
take up with the old purple-nosed walrus. 


II 


BLUEBOTTLE grunted around a few min- 
utes, and then they went up on deck to 
smoke and wait for the others. 

It wasn’t long before the boys began to 
show up. Squirt Macdougal was the first. 
He had connected with some hard cider 
somewheres, and he fell out of the dingey 
twice before Bluebottle could get him on 
board. By that time he was so full of 
lake water and cider together that they 
had to spread him out forward and leave 
him there. 

Then Hen Brumley and two or three of 
the boys from Ledge Hill come in a motor- 
boat, cold sober, but willing. Brumley was 
built like a chopping-block, and they said 
his voice had turned milk sour in his own 
pantry. He swung over the rail of the Mary 
Ann and spoke out loud. 

“ Shoot the cat!” says he. “ Shoot the 
cat comin’ home from the wake!” 

The words didn’t mean anything particu- 
lar, but when Hen Brumley advised folks to 
shoot the cat it was a sign that he intended 
to bust up all the civilization in his neigh- 
borhood within a reasonable time. Peevy 
Herrick, from the Cheever, was with Brum- 


ley’s gang. . 
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It wasn’t but a few minutes before Mingo 
Bull and Jack Bull, his brother, come out 
of the woods and yelled to be took on board. 
The Bulls was from the Coon Mountain 
neighborhood, where they get so fierce they 
eat raw woodchuck. Anybody that knew 
the party could see it was going to be a bad 
evening. 

A bottle of square-face lasted just once 
around. Things had got well started when 
they missed Peevy Herrick. Mingo Bull 
went down the companionway just in time 
to see Mrs. Prime bust an earthenware plate 
over his head. Bill Crow noticed she hadn’t 
let out a single holler for help, but had 
argued with Peevy herself. They dragged 
him up in the bows where Squirt Macdou- 
gal was, and then all hands held a council 
of war. 

“T’m willing for to do whatever you boys 
thinks is right,” said Bluebottle. They had 
all paid up, and he was feeling good. 
“ Peevy hadn’t no business bothering my 
woman, but she’s an ugly critter and hadn’t 
ought to ’a’ been so rough. If you boys 


want I should, I'll wallop her right now; 
or I’ll heave Peevy overboard and give the 
pickerel a good feed; or I'll call it a draw 
the way it stands. 


Nobody can say Blue- 
bottle Prime ever done his friends wrong!” 

“It’s a draw, by Godfrey!” yelled Hen 
Brumley. “ Herrick done a Brodie, and he 
can’t kick! I'd give a good deal for a wo- 
man like that myself, by Godfrey!” 

That fetched a laugh, for Hen had had 
three regular wives, besides others, and they 
had all died or left him cold. Bluebottle 
took his advice, and the party went on. 
What with one thing and another, it wasn’t 
dull. 

Jack Bull and one of Brumley’s gang got 
in a fight and went overboard. Then some 
way or other Hen got his head through a 
cabin port-hole, and it took ’most an hour 
to work him loose. With accidents and re- 
viving the victims, everybody was busy and 
interested. 

Along around midnight Bluebottle got 
reckless. He crawled under the table that 
was screwed down in the cabin, and rose up 
with it on his shoulders, to show how strong 
he was. It didn’t take him more than a 
minute to make kindling of it. He hove the 
pieces out on deck and began to yell for his 
wife. 

“Come out here, Jan!” he hollered. 
“ Come and do a Canuck jig for the boys! 
This party’s going bad on our hands!” 
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Which was true enough. Jack Bull and 
the feller he fought with had been kind of 
quenched by falling into the lake. Hen 
Brumley was still fooling around with a 
loose ear and spots where the hair and hide 
had been peeled off when they dragged him 
back through the port-hole. Mingo Bull 
and the rest wasn’t any too lively. They 
all perked up, though, when Bluebottle 
yelled for Mrs. Prime. 

She had locked herself in a stateroom 
right after her argument with Peevy, and 
she didn’t answer Bluebottle. That seemed 
to make the old walrus pretty mad. He 
growled something about taking the sulks 
out of the woman once and for all, and in 
two shakes of a lamb’s tail he jumped for 
the stateroom. 

He went through the door like it was 
paper. In a minute he stepped out into 
the cabin pulling Jan Prime by the hair. 
He jerked her up on her feet and spun her 
out into the middle of the deck. She caught 
herself from falling and stood still. 

“ Shoot the cat!” says Brumley. “ Shoot 
the cat, by Godfrey!” 

Bluebottle weaved up to his wife and 
stood looking down at her. 

“Dance, damn ye!” he _ bellowed. 
“ Dance, or I'll feed ye to the pickerel!” 

Now, Bill Crow had come down into the 
cabin just a minute or two before, but he 
didn’t get how things stood until he heard 
Prime bellow. 
way a man is supposed to at one of them” 
parties, but he hadn’t tried to drown him- 
self in it. He could see things wasn’t right; 
he made up his mind he wasn’t going to 
have a woman cuffed around like that in 
public. 

Jan Prime stood with her arms hanging 
limp, her waist half torn off, and her black 
hair all down around her face and shoul- 
ders. She didn’t say a word, but her eyes 
looked crazy, and they didn’t leave Blue- 
bottle’s eyes, not for a second. 

Bill walked over to Bluebottle and took 
hold of his arm, easy and slow. : 
“ Shucks, Bluebottle!” he said. “ Don’t 
pick on her! Let her go to bed, if she’s 

had enough!” 

You see, Bill Crow’s thoughts was kind 
of tangled up, because Jan hadn’t been 
drinking at all, but just the same he knew 
what he was doing. If it had been any- 
body else that had put a hand on Blue- 
bottle, it would have started a fight; but 
Crow had a friendly way with him. 





Bill had liquored up the saa. 
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“ She won’t dance!” says Bluebottle. “ It 
ain’t right!” 

“ Of course it ain’t right,” Bill told him, 
and probably he meant it then. “ But you 
don’t want to hurt her, do you?” 

Both of them forgot about that black- 
trimmed eye of hers. Bluebottle’s nose be- 
gan to twitch, and for a minute he looked 
as if he was going to cry. 

“T wouldn’t hurt a chicken!” says Blue- 
bottle. He got out a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief and wiped his nose. “ No, sir! 
Bill, I wouldn’t hurt a whole flock of 
chickens! But I tell you I can’t stand it 
no longer, the way that woman puts on me! 
I’m going to auction her off, right here and 
now!” 

“ Shoot the cat!” says Brumley. 

Bluebottle put a hand as big as a smoked 
shoulder of pork on his wife’s head and 
turned her around. 

“ Much ’m I offered, gennelmen?” says 
he. “ I mean it, boys! Highest bidder takes 
her, and welcome! I can’t stand living 
like cats and dogs no longer!” 

“ Five dollars!” yelled Mingo Bull. 

He had the money out, waving it, the 
minute he spoke. One of the Ledge Hill 
fellers dug down and found some silver and 
bills, but he couldn’t make up as much as 
five dollars. 

“ Ain’t you going to bid, Bill?” Prime 
asked him. “I’m s’prised! I thought you 
was friend of mine, Bill Crow!” 

Crow thought as fast as he could. He 
didn’t have a cent, but he had to do some- 
thing on account of the woman. She would 
be just as bad off with Mingo Bull as she 
was with Prime; and it didn’t seem like the 
right way to treat a woman, anyhow. 

“ T bid my new ax,” he said. 

Prime blinked, and thought it over. 

“Ten dollars!” he said, pretty soon. 
“ Who'll make it fifteen?” 

Mingo Bull began to cuss. 

“ Bill Crow’s ax ain’t worth ten dollars!” 
he yelled. “ They never was an ax worth 
that much!” 

“Worth ten dollars to me,” said Blue- 
bottle. “I want that ax!” 

Bull tried to borrow some more money 
of Hen Brumley, but all the old man would 
say was “ Shoot the cat!” and pretty soon 
Mingo give it up. 

“Going! Gone! Knocked down to Mr. 
Bill Crow of Bildad Road for the best ax 
that ever cut a scaff! Take her, Bill, and 
get off my boat! You're a friend of mine, 
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Bill, and I’m sorry for ye, but you brung it 
on yourself!” 
III 


Britt Crow was thirty or forty degrees 
nearer sober by that time. He knew it was 
the right minute to go, so he started for 
the companionway and nodded his head to 
Jan Prime to come with him. 

She just stood still and looked, with her 
upper lip kind of drawing back. 

“You won’t go, hey?” yelled Bluebottle. 

He made a grab at her, but she slid away 
from him and run up on deck, with Bill 
right behind her. She made him feel un- 
easy, and kind of mad, too. 

“You get into that dingey!” he said. 
* And do it mighty quick!” 

She got in, and Bill cast off. After he 
had landed and pulled the boat up on the 
beach, the woman never made a move to 
get out. 

“ You come with me,” he told her, “ and 
keep on walking until I say to stop!” 

She got up at that and struck off along- 
side of him with her head up and the loose 
ends of her waist flapping. She walked free 
and easy, but her face looked so queer in 
the moonlight, what with her hair hanging 
down around it, that Bill kept getting 
soberer and soberer. By the time he heard 
his own dogs set up a whoop, he was Metty 
close to normal. 

They went into the house. Bill lit a 
lamp and pointed to a chair. 

“* Set down!” he said. , 

She did. Then Bill, he sat down, too, 
and filled his pipe. The woman sat still 
and looked at him. She pushed her hair 
back from her face, but she didn’t try to 

. fix it up again. One sleeve was gone from 
her waist, and that side of it hung down. 
Her arm was round and white, and some- 
how her hair being like that made her look 
twice as pretty as she had when it was 
twisted up tight in a knot. 

As long as she had belonged to Blue- 
bottle, Bill hadn’t thought anything in par- 
ticular about her. Now she was his, by a 
fair and square trade. Even Mingo Bull 
had seen that it was square, and hadn’t 
said anything once the trade was made. 

In the first place, Bill had felt sorry for 
her. He wouldn’t have traded his ax just 
to get a woman, any woman. He’d let the 
ax go because he was afraid she’d be hurt 
bad—and now he owned a pretty woman. 
He had just awakened to the truth. 
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“ Hungry?” he asked her. 

“ No.” 

That was the first time he had heard her 
say anything. Her voice was nice to hear, 
but not friendly. 

“ You satisfied with the trade?” 

She laughed; and the sound of that 
laugh and the look in her eyes made Bill 
feel as though he had chills. 

“ One cur dog is the same as another!” 

Bill began to wonder if maybe Bluebottle 
hadn’t made a good trade, after all. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it,” 
he said, “ what did you marry him for in 
the first place? Didn’t have to, did you?” 

“My name’s Jan Beaudry,” she said, 
after waiting a minute, as if she didn’t know 
whether it was worth while to talk. “ My 
folks live over in Vermont, and they’re a 
bad lot. I wouldn’t help pop rob a man, 
and he kicked me out. I didn’t have any 
money, and nobody around there would 
hire old man Beaudry’s girl. It was the 
poorhouse for me, with burned corn coffee 
and corn-meal mush, and maybe the poor- 
master bothering me because I was Jan 
Beaudry and good-looking. Bluebottle said 
he’d marry me if I’d go on the Mary Ann 
with him. Marry me! Catch Bluebottle 
marrying anybody! He laughed at me as 
soon as he got me on the boat!” 

“ That makes things different,” said Bill, 
after he saw she’d got done talking. “I 
didn’t suppose Prime was a liar.” 

She gave her creepy laugh again. 

“‘ What’s the difference between him and 
you?” she said. “ You bought me for an 
ax. You wouldn’t ’a’ wasted an ax on me 
if I hadn’t been good-looking and a good 
cook!” 

“Do you want to go back to Blue- 
bottle?” Crow asked her. 

“No! I hate him worse ’n I do you.” 

“Do you want to leave here?” 

“ Where’ll I go? Oh, I know probably 
some man that don’t happen to be married 
would take me in! But nobody here or 
anywhere else will give work to a girl off 
Bluebottle Prime’s boat! You ain’t any 
worse than the rest of ’em.” 

Up to that hour Bill Crow had lived by 
following his own nose, without any trou- 
ble. He hunted for meat, trapped for pelts, 
and worked when he had to. He broke a 
good many laws, but he never lied and he 
never stole. He naturally lived straight ac- 
cording to what he thought was straight. 
This was the first time he had ever argued 
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with himself about what he wanted to do. 

He liked this woman, and he wanted her 
more than he had ever wanted anything 
else before. 

For a long time it was so still in the 
kitchen you could hear the clock tick. Bill’s 
pipe went out, and he didn’t know it. The 
“woman sat just where he’d told her to, as 
if she didn’t care about anything, with her 
hands in her lap and her white shoulders 
moving up and down as she breathed. 

Finally Bill got up and walked over to 
his bedroom. He lit a lamp in there, fussed 
with the door a minute, and came back into 
the kitchen. 

“You can sleep in there, Jan,” he said. 
“ There’s a bolt on the inside of the door. 
Good night!” 

She opened her mouth, closed it again, 
and then her upper lip drawed back. 

“ Religious?” she sneered. “ You don’t 
hold your liquor like a church member!” 

“ No,” Bill told her, “I ain’t religious.” 

She got up and crossed the room, watch- 
ing him the way a cat watches an ugly dog. 
She closed the door behind her. Bill heard 
the bolt grate as it went home. He hunted 
up some blankets and went to sleep with 
the dogs beside the stove. 


IV 


Brit Crow woke up at daylight, no mat- 
ter when he went to bed. The next morn- 
ing he built up the fire, got fresh water, and 
washed himself without hearipg a sound 
from the bedroom. 

“ She’s probably got out the window and 
beat it,” he said, as he put the coffee-pot 
on. ‘“ When breakfast’s ready, I'll holler, 
and if she don’t answer I’ll go around the 
house and take a peek in.” 

Bill kind of groaned. He liked Jan more 
than he would have owned up to anybody. 
He was glad, anyway, that she was clear 
of Bluebottle Prime. 

He hadn’t any more than thought about 
Bluebottle in his mind when he heard the . 
dogs bark, and looked up to see Prime him- 
self coming up to the door. 

Bluebottle didn’t feel good that morning. 
His face showed it; and he had been doc- 
toring his hang-over with quite a consid- 
erable dose of gin. 

“Where is she?” he growled, without 
bothering to be polite. 

“ Ain’t up yet,” Bill said, sizing him up 
careful. It looked like there might be an 
argument. 
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“ll get her up!” said Prime, and he 
walked into the kitchen. 

“T thought we traded, fair and square,” 
said Bill, moving around until he got be- 
tween Prime and the bedroom door. 

He heard a step inside, and it kind of 


cheered him up to know that Jan Beaudry 


was still there. 

“Trade?” roared Bluebottle. “ She’s 
worth something! I was drunk!” 

“If Mingo Bull had bid her in for fif- 
teen dollars, do you suppose you could go 
over to Coon Mountain this morning and 
get her back?” 

“ Well, Mingo didn’t get her. She’s here, 
and she’s going back to the sloop with me!” 

Bill leaned up against the bedroom door, 
partly just to be there, and partly to show 
he wasn’t aching for fight unless Prime 
wanted trouble. 

“ Bluebottle,” he said, “that girl ain’t 
going back to the Mary Ann with you un- 
less she wants to. She’s going to get a 
chance for herself.” 

“You’re stuck on her!” Bluebottle 
Jaughed. “ She don’t like you no better ’n 
she does me!” 

“T know that,” said Crow. “ She don’t 
want to stay here. She wants a chance to 
go to work somewheres.” 

Bluebottle’s red eyes half closed up. He 
looked considerable less than human, he was 
so mad. 

“ Bill Crow,” he said, “I’m going to do 
you up if you don’t get away from that 
door. That’s where you’ve got her hid, 
for I can see her peeking through a crack!” 

“You'll have to fight to get her,” Bill 
said, and he didn’t move. 

Instead of stepping up, as Crow expected, 
Bluebottle Prime jerked a revolver out of 
his hip pocket. It was one of the big old 
forty-fours that rip a hole you can stick 
your fist into. Bill wouldn’t have been any 
more astonished if one of his own dogs had 
bit him. 

“ T’m going to let daylight through you!” 
says Bluebottle. 

“A man that has to draw a knife or a 
gun in a fight ain’t any better than a fur- 
riner,” Bill told him, which was according 
to what he’d been brought up to believe. 

He was still leaning up against the door, 
but he didn’t feel easy, the way he had 
when he thought there was nothing but an 
ordinary scrap on his hands. 

“T’m going to plug you, sure!” said 
Prime, raising the gun and cocking it. 
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“ If you plug me, Bluebottle, it won’t do 
you no good. That gun’s a killer. Like as 
not you could finish off a man on the sloop 
and get away with it; but you come here 
looking for trouble, and you’ll get pinched. 
You don’t get Jan, either way!” 

What with losing the woman, and the 
square-face gin, and not wanting to back 
down, Bluebottle was mighty sore. He’d 
got to the point where he didn’t care what 
happened. 

There’s a look comes into a man’s eyes 
when he gets killing mad, and Bill Crow 
saw that look come into Bluebottle’s eyes. 
He was dead sure then that he had to let 
Prime have the girl or take a slug of lead 
big enough to choke a horse. 

“ Get out or take it!” said Bluebottle; 
and his voice sounded as if somebody had 
him by the throat. 

“ T’'ll stick,” Bill told him. 

In one second after that three things 
happened—the door behind Bill was jerked 
open, he fell over backward, and Bluebottle 
fired. The next second something white 
went over Bill’s head, and he saw the wash- 
bowl out of the bedroom skid along the 
side of Bluebottle’s head. Prime dropped 
his gun and staggered against the cook- 
stove. By that time Bill Crow was on his 
feet again, and he got the revolver before 
Bluebottle quit seeing stars. 

Jan Beaudry was standing in the bed- 
room door, as cool as a cucumber except 
for her eyes, and they looked like a thun- 
der-storm on a black night. 

“T’ve moved ashore, Bluebottle,” she 
said. “If I was Bill, I’d fill your hide full 
of lead!” 

“Tl get you, Bill Crow!” said Blue- 
bottle, not paying any attention to the girl. 
“ Sooner or later I’ll get you where I want 
you!” 

He went out, staggering some, and struck 
off for Partridge Harbor. 

As soon as Crow was sure Prime had 
gone for good, he put the gun down. 

“You saved my life,” he said to Jan. 

“You was going to die for me!” 

She looked at him in a different way now 
than what she had the night before. 

“Oh, shucks!” said Bill. 

All of a sudden Jan dropped into a chair 
and hid her face in her arms on the table. 
She’d got all dressed, but her hair wasn’t 
put up yet, and it tumbled over her arms 
and shoulders just the way it had when he 
brought her home. She begun to cry, at 
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first soft and kind of to herself, and then 
she boohooed right out like a baby. 

Bill stood around first on one foot and 
then on the other: Bluebottle had been 
right. He was stuck on her, worse than a 
kid of seventeen. 

Pretty soon he put his arm around her 
shoulders, and she didn’t cuss him out for 
it. After a few minutes he got some more 
courage up. 

“ Jan,” he said, “ I—TI like you. I want 
to marry you, if you’ll have me. We could 
go over to the crossroads to-day and get 
married—” 

She threw his arm off her shoulders and 
jumped up as if he had kicked her. Her 
eyes began to blaze again. 

“Marry you?” she said. “Me? Let 
you. marry a girl off Bluebottle Prime’s 
boat, after what you done for me? Why, 
Bill Crow, a man like you can have his 
pick! Id be meaner than Bluebottle him- 
self if I let you marry me. I won’t do it!” 

“ You’re the one I want, Jan!” 

He didn’t believe she meant it, and he 
reached out his hand. She struck his arm 
down. 

“T’ll stay here, if you want me to, but I 
won’t marry you. It ain’t fair!” 

“You won’t stay here unless I do marry 
you,” said Bill. “I think too darned much 
of you for that. You’re as good as any 
woman that ever lived!” 

“ T won’t marry you!” 

This time he saw she was in dead earnest, 
and for a minute or two he was beat. 

“ Well!” he said, after he’d thought some. 
“Tf you don’t agree to marry me to-day, 
I'll give you the damnedest licking you ever 
had, and turn you out of doors besides!” 

“ Lick me, Bill!” The fire went out of 
her eyes just as quick as it had come there, 
and they got full of tears. She dropped on 
her knees on the kitchen floor and grabbed 
hold of his hand. “ Kill me, Bill, if you 
want to! I wouldn’t mind it a bit if you’d 
kill me. Id rather you would than to 
marry me. You can get a woman that never 
had any trouble—that nobody can say any- 
thing against!” 
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Bill picked her up and put her in the 
chair. She hung on to his sleeve, crying all 
the time like a kid, but there wasn’t any- 
thing he could say that would make her 
change her mind. Most men would have 
been contented with things the way they 
was, but not Bill Crow. He figured he 
didn’t care so far as he was concerned, but 
all of a sudden he’d got an idea he wanted 
everybody on Bildad Road should look up 
to Jan, and the people at the crossroads, 
too. He felt as if she was his whole family, 
and nothing was too good for her. 

“ T’'ll tell you what I’m going to do,” he 
said after a while. “ Either you marry me 
to-day or I'll go to Bluebottle and get that 
ax back.” 

She turned white at that—chalk white; 
but she straightened up and began to try to 
fix her hair. 

“ All right, Bill!” she said. “ I’ll go back 
to him for you. I’d rather live with him a 
hundred years than have you come to harm. | 
God bless you, Bill!” 

“Oh, you ain’t got anything to do with 
this!” said Bill. He pushed her back into 
the chair and did his best to keep on look- 
ing as ugly as he wanted to look. “I’m 
going over to Partridge Harbor right now 
after that ax, and if Bluebottle says any- 
thing to me I'll jam his head through his 
own deck!” ; 

Then Jan did go half crazy. She dug 
into him and locked her fingers into his belt 
and hung on. In spite of Bill’s strength he 
couldn’t get her fingers loose. 

“ He'll kill you, Bill! He’s killed one 
man! He’ll shoot before you can tell what ~ 
you come for!” 

“T’m going just the same!” roared Bill. 
“I’m going—unless you marry me to-day!” 

She looked up into his face, saw that he 
meant it, and crumpled up as if she’d been 
shot. Bill was kind of scared when he laid 

her on the bed, but she come to in a few 
minutes, and the first thing she did was to 
grab into his belt again. 

“ Don’t go, Bill!” she whispered. “ It’ 
ain’t right—but I’ll marry you as quick as 
we can get to a minister!” 








THE VICTOR 


Tue battle is not always to the best, 
Nor always to the strong, 


Nor always—be the sober truth confessed— 
Is it to the young! 


Walter Whitehill 
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DVISED by the physicians to seek some high, dry region of the West, I decided to take the 
new transcontinental railroad then in course of construction across the plains and mountains 
dividing the Pacific Coast from the East. At Omaha I bought a ticket for Benton, in 

Wyoming, the farthest point to which trains were running. One of my fellow travelers was a pretty 

woman with blue eyes and golden hair, and during the long journey we formed a casual friendship. 

I was lucky enough to save her from the unwelcome attentions of a drunken rowdy, one Jim Daily; 

and she invited me to look for her in Benton, where she lived, telling me that I could find her 

at the Big Tent. 

My experiences at Benton, a raw frontier community, were by no means pleasant. The hotel 
to which a mendacious tout lured me proved to be a place of the roughest kind, where I was 
robbed of all the money I had with me. Borrowing a small sum on the security of my trunk, I 
sought out the Big Tent, where I met my lady of the blue eyes, and while in her company I 
lost my last dollar to a monte-dealer. A quarrel ensued between this man and my lady, and 
when I interfered to protect her the gambler would have shot me had not a bystander saved me 


















by getting the drop on my assailant. The friendly stranger took me aside, saying that he wished 


to talk with me. 


Ix 


found a small table, one of sev- 

eral devoted to refreshments for 

the dancers, in a corner, and un- 

occupied. The affair upon the floor was 

apparently past history, if it merited even 

that distinction. The place had resumed 

its program of dancing, playing, and drink- 

ing as if after all a pistol shot was of no 
great moment in the Big Tent. 

“You had a narrow shave,” my friend 
remarked, as we seated ourselves—I with 
a sigh of gratitude for the opportunity. 
“If you can’t draw quicker, you’d better 
keep your hands in your pockets. Let’s 
have a dose of t’rant’la juice to set you 
up again!” 

Whereupon he ordered whisky from a 
waiter. 


“ But I couldn’t stand by and see him. 


strike a woman,” I pleaded. 

“ Wall, fists mean guns, in these diggin’s. 
Where you from?” 

“ Albany, New York State.” 

“I sized you up as a pilgrim. You 
haven’t been long in camp, have you?” 






“No; but long enough,” I replied. 

“ Long enough to be plucked, eh?” 

We had drunk the whisky. Under its 
warming influence my tongue loosened. 
Moreover, there was something strong and 
kindly in the hearty voice and rough face 
of this rudely clad plainsman, black-beard- 
ed up to his piercing black eyes. 

“ Yes—of my last cent.” 

“ All at gamblin’, mebbe?” 

“No, only a little; but that strapped me. 
The hotel had robbed me of practically 
everything else.” 

“ Had, had it? Wall, what’s the story?” 
I told him of the hotel part; and he 


nodded. 
“Shore! You can’t hold the hotel re- 
sponsible. You can leave stuff loose in a 


regular camp. Nobody enters flaps with- 
out permission; but a room is a different 
proposition. I’d rather take chances among 
Injuns than among white men. Why, you 
could throw in with a Sioux village for a 
year and not be robbed permanent if the 
chief thought you straight; but in a white 
man’s town—hell! Now, how’d you get 
tangled up with this other outfit?” 


* Copyright, 1921, by Edwin L. Sabin—This story began in the August number of Munsty's MaGAazine 
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“Which?” I queried. 
“That brace outfit I found you with.” 
“The fellow is a stranger to me, sir,” 


said I. “I was foolish enough to stake 
what little I had on what seemed a sure 
thing. I was bamboozled into following 
the lead of the rest of you,” I reminded 
him. ‘“ Now I see that there was a trick, 
although I don’t yet understand it. After 
that the fellow assaulted the lady who was 
my companion, and you stepped in—for 
which, sir, I owe you more thanks than I 
can utter.” 

“ A trick, you think?” He opened his 
hairy mouth for a gust of short laughter. 
“ My Gawd, boy! We were nicely took 
in, and we desarved it! When you buck 
the tiger, look out for his claws; but I reck- 
oned he’d postpone the turn till the next 
time. He would have, if you fellers hadn’t 
come down so handsome with the dust. I 
stood pat, at that. So, you notice, did the 
capper, your other friend.” 

“The capper? Which was he, sir?” 

“ Why, Lord bless you, son! You’re the 
greenest thing this side of Omyha. A cap- 
per touched him on the shoulder, a capper 
bent that there card, a capper tolled you 
all on with a dollar or two, and another 
capper fed the come-ons to his table. Aye, 
she’s a purty piece! Where’d you meet up 
with her?” 

“ With her?” I gasped. 

“Yes, yes—the woman, the main steer- 
er. That purty piece who damn nigh lost 
you your life as well as losin’ you your 
money.” 

“You mean the lady with the blue eyes, 
in black?” 

“Lady! Oh, pshaw! 
hook you—at the door?” 

“You shall not speak of her in that 
fashion, sir,” I answered. “ We were to- 
gether on the train from Omaha. She has 
been kindness itself. The only part she 
played to-night, as far as I can see, was to 
chaperon me here in the Big Tent; and 
whatever small winnings I had made, for 
amusement, were due to her and to the skill 
of an acquaintance named Jim.” 

“ Jim Daily, yep—o’ course! 


Where did she 


And she 


befriended you. Why, d’you suppose?” 

“Perhaps because I was of some assis- 
tance to her on the way out West. I hada 
little set-to with Mr. Daily, when he an- 
noyed her while he was drunk. When so- 
bered up, he seemed to wish to make 
amends,” 
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“ Oh, Lord!” My friend’s mouth gaped. 
“ Amends? Yep—that’s his nature. Might 
call it mendin’ his pocket and his lip. And 
you don’t yet savvy that your ‘lady’ ’s 
Montoyo’s wife—his woman, anyhow?” 

“ Montoyo? Who is Montoyo?” 

“The monte-thrower—that same spieler 
who trimmed us,” he rapped impatiently. 

The light that broke upon me dazed me. 
My heart pounded. I must have looked 
what I felt—a fool. 

“No,” I stammered. “I imagined—I 
had reason to suspect—that she might be 
married; but I didn’t know to whom.” 

“Married? Wall, mebbe. Anyhow, 
she’s bound to Montoyo. He’s a breed, 
some Spanish, some white, like as not some 
Injun. A devil, and as slick as they make 
‘em. She’s a power too white for him, her- 
self, but he uses her, and some day he'll 
kill her. You’re not the fust gudgeon she’s 
hooked to feed to him. Why, she’s known 
all back down the line. Them two have 
been followin’ end o’ track from North 
Platte, along with hell on wheels. They’ve 
had a layout in Omyha, and in Denver. 
They’re not the only double-harness outfit 
hyar, either. You can meet a friendly wo- 
man any time, but this one got hold o’ you 
fust!” 

I writhed at the words. 

“ And that fellow Jim?” I asked. 

“ He’s jest a common roper. He alluz 
wins, to encourage suckers like you. ’Tisn’t 
his money he plays with; he’s on commish. 
Beginnin’ to understand, ain’t you?” 

“ But the bent card?” I insisted. “ That 
is the mystery. It was the queen. What 
became of the queen?” 

“ Ho, ho!” And again he laughed. “A 
cute trick, shore! That’s what we got for 
bein’ so plumb crooked ourselves. Why, 
0’ course it was the queen, once. You see 
*twas this way. That shemale and the 
capper in cahoots with her tolled you on 
straight for Montoyo’s table; teased you a 
leetle along the trail, no doubt, to keep you 
interested.” I nodded. “ They promised 
you winnin’s, easy winnin’s. Then at Mon- 
toyo’s table the game was a leetle slack; so 
one capper touched him on the shoulder 
and another marked the card. O’ course a 
gambler like him wouldn’t be up to readin’ 
his own cards. Oh, no! You sports were 
the smart ones!” 

“How about yourself?” I retorted, a 
little nettled. 

“Me? I know them tricks, but I reck- 
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oned I was smart,-too. Then that capper 
Jim led out and we all made a small win- 
nin’, to prove the system. Montoyo, he 
gets tired o’ losin’, but still he’s blind to a 
card that everybody else can see, and he 
calls for real play so he can go broke or 
even up. I didn’t look for much of a deal 
on that throw, myself. Usu’ly it comes 
less promisc’yus, with the gudgeon stakin’ 
the big roll, and then I pull out; but you- 
all slapped down the stuff in a stampede, 
sartin you had him buffaloed. On his last 
shuffle he’d straightened the queen and 
turned down the eight, usin’ an extra finger 
or two. Them card-sharps have six fingers 
on each hand and several in their sleeve, 
and he was slicker ’n I thought. He might 
have refused all bets and got your mad up 
for the next pass; but you’d come down as 
handsome as you would, he figured; so he 
let go. “Twas fair and squar’, robber eat 
robber, and we none of us have any call to 
howl. But you mind my word—don’t aim 
to put something over on a professional 
gamblin’-sharp. It can’t be done! As for 
me, I broke even, and I alluz expect to lose. 
When I look to be skinned, I leave most 0’ 
my dust behind me where I can’t get at it.” 

Now I saw all, or enough. I had re- 
ceived no more than I deserved. A wave 
of nausea surged into my mouth; but he 
was continuing. 

“ Jest why he struck his woman I don’t 
know. Do you?” 

“Yes. She had cautioned me, and he 
must have heard her. She told me which 
_ the right card. I don’t understand 

2” 

“To save her face, and egg you on. 
Shore! Your twenty dollars was nothin’. 
She didn’t know you were busted. Next 
time she’d have steered you to the tune of 
a hundred or two, and cleaned you proper. 
You hadn’t been worked along, yet, to the 
right pitch o’ smartness. Montoyo must 


ha’ mistook her. She encouraged you, 
didn’t she?” 
“Yes, she did.” I arose unsteadily, 


clutching the table. “If you’ll excuse me, 
sir, I think I’d better go. I—I—I thank 
you. I only wish I’d met you before. You 
are at liberty to regard me as a saphead. 
Good night, sir!” 

“Hold on! Set down, set down, man. 
Have another drink?” 

“T have had enough. In fact, since ar- 
riving in Benton I’ve had more than enough 


of everything.” 
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I sat down, nevertheless. 
“Where were you goin’?” 

“To the hotel. I am privileged to stay 
there until to-morrow. Thank Heaven I 
was obliged to pay in advance!” 


“ Alluz safer,” said he. “And then 
what?” 

“ To-morrow?” 

“ Yes—to-morrow.” 


“T don’t know. I must find employ- 
ment, and earn enough to get home with.” 
To write for funds was now impossible 
through very shame. “ Home’s the only 
place for a person of my greenness.” 

“ Why did you come out clear to end o’ 
track?” 

“TI was ordered by my physician to find 
a locality in the Far West, high and dry.” 
I gulped at his smile. “ I’ve found it, and 
shall go home to report.” 

“With your tail between your legs?” 
He clapped me upon the shoulder. “ Stif- 
fen your back! We all have to pay for 
eddication. You’re not wolf-meat yet, by 
along shot. You've still got your hair, and 
that’s more than some men I know of. You 
look purty healthy, too. Don’t turn for 
home; stick it out!” 

“T shall have to stick it out here until I 
raise the transportation,” I reminded him. 
“* My revolver should tide me over, for a 
beginning.” 

“ Sell it?” said he. “ Sell your breeches, 
fust! Either way you’d be only half- 
dressed. No!” 

“Tt would take me a little way. I'll not 
stay in Benton—not to be pointed at as a 
dupe.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” he laughed. “Nobody’ll 
remember you, ’specially if you’re known to 
be. broke. Busted, you’re of no use to the 
camp. Let me make you a proposition. I 
believe you’re straight goods. Can’t be- 
lieve anything else, after seein’ your play 
and sizin’ you up. Let me make you a 
proposition. I’m on my way to Salt Lake 
with a bull outfit, and I’m in need of. an- 
other man. I’ll give you a dollar and a half 
a day and found, and it will be good honest 
work, too.” 

“You are teaming West, you mean?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. Freightin’ across — mule- 
whackin’.” 

“ But I never drove a span in my life; 
and I’m not in shape to stand hardships,” 
I faltered. “I’m here for my health. I 
have—” 











“Stow all that, son!” he interrupted, 
more tolerantly than was my due. “ For- 
get your lungs, lights, and liver, and stand 
up a full-sized man! In my opinion you’ve 
had too much doctorin’. A month with a 
bull-train, and a diet of beans and sow- 
belly, will put a linin’ in your in’ards and 
a heart in your chest. When you've slept 
under a wagon to Salt Lake, and |’arned 
to sling a bull-whip and relish your beans 
burned, you can look anybody in the eye 
and tell him to go to hell, if you like. This 
roarin’ town life—it’s no life for you. It’s 
a bobtail, wide open in the middle. I'll be 
only too glad to get away on the long trail 
myself. Come with me!” He smiled win- 
ningly. “I hate to see you ruined by wo- 
men and liquor. Mule-skinnin’ ain’t all 
beer and skittles, as they say; but this 
job ‘Il tide you over, anyhow, and you'll 
come out at the end with money in your 
pocket, if you choose, and no doctor’s bill 
to ty 

“ Sir,” I said gratefully, “ may I think 
it over to-night and let you know in the 
morning? Where can I find you?” 

“The train’s camped near the wagon- 
trail, back at the river. You can’t miss it. 
It’s mainly a Mormon train, that some of 
us gentiles have thrown in with. Ask for 
Cap’n Hyrum Adams’s train. My name’s 
Jenks — George Jenks. You'll find me 
there. I’ll hold open for you till ten o’clock 
—yes, till noon. I mean that you shall 
come. It ’ll be the makin’ of you!” 

I arose and gave him my hand; shook 
with him. 

“ And I hope to come,” I asserted with 
glow of resolve. “ You’ve set me upon my 
feet, Mr. Jenks, for I was desperate. 
You’re the first honest man I’ve met in 
Benton!” 

“Tut, tut!” he reproved. “There are 
others. Benton’s not so bad as you think 
it; but you were dead ripe, and the buz- 
zards scented you. Now you go straight 
to your hotel, unless you’ll spend the night 
with me. No? Then I'll see you in the 
mornin’. I'll risk your gettin’ through the 
street alone!” 

“You may, sir,” I affirmed. “ At pres- 
ent I’m not worth further robbing.” 

“ Except for your gun and clothes,” he 
rejoined; “ but if you'll use the one you'll 
keep the other.” 

Gazing neither right nor left, I strode 
resolutely for the exit. Now I had an 
anchor to windward. Sometimes just one 
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word will face a man about when for lack 
of that one word he was drifting upon the 
rocks. Of the games and the gamblers 
around me I wished only to be rid forever; 
but at the exit I was halted by a hand laid 
upon my arm, and a quick utterance. 

“ Not going? You will at least say good 
night!” 

“ Good night!” I replied, barely pausing. 

Still she would have detained me. 

“Oh, no, no—not this way! It was a 
mistake. I swear to you I am not to be 
blamed. Please let me help you! I don’t 
know what you’ve heard—I don’t know 
what has been said about me— you are 
angry—” 

I twitched free, for she should not work 
upon me again. With such a creature, a 
vampire and yet a woman, a man’s safety 
lay not in words but in unequivocal action. 

“Good night,” I said thickly, half 
choked by that same nausea. 

Bearing with me a satisfying but some- 
how annoyingly persistent imprint of moist 
blue eyes under shimmering hair, a startled 
white face plashed on one cheek with vivid 
crimson, and a small hand extended empty, 
I roughly stalked on and out, free of her, 
free of the Big Tent, her lair! 

All the way to the hotel, through the 
garish street, I nursed my wrath while it 
gnawed at me like the fox in the Spartan 
boy’s bosom. Once in my room, which had 
no other tenants at this hour, I had to lean 
out of the narrow window for sheer relief 
in the coolness. Surely pride had had a 
fall this night! 

There “ roared ” Benton—the Benton to 
which I had so hopefully purchased my 
ticket a few days ago. And here cowered I, 
holed up, pillaged, dishonored, worthless in 
even this community; a young fellow in 
jaunty frontier costume, new and brave, 
but really reduced to sackcloth and ashes; 
a mere husk, as false in appearance as the 
Big Tent itself and many another of those 
canvas shells. 

The street noises—shouts, shots, music, ~ 
songs, laughter, the rattle of dice, the whir 
of wheels, and the clink of glasses—as- 
sailed me discordantly. The scores of tents 
and shacks stretching on irregularly had 
become pocked with dark spots, where 
lights had been extinguished; but the street 
remained ablaze, and the desert beyond 
winked at the stars. 

There were moving gleams in the rail- 
road yards, where switch engines puffed 
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back and forth. Along the new track, 
pointing westward, there were sparks of 
camp-fires; and still in other directions be- 
yond the town other tokens redly flickered, 
where overland freighters were biding till 
the morning. 

Two or three miles to the east, Mr. Jenks 
had said, was his wagon-train, camped at 
the North Platte River. Peering between 
the high canopy of stars and the low stra- 
tum of spectrally glowing, earthy — yes, 
very earthy—Benton, I tried to focus my 
vision upon that haven. 

I had made up my mind to accept the 
proffered berth. Anything to get away! 

Benton I certainly hated with the rage 
of the defeated; so in a fling I drew back, 
wrestled out of coat and boots and belt and 
pantaloons, tucked them in hiding against 
the wall at the head of my bed, thrust my 
revolver underneath my stained pillow, and 
tried to forget Benton, all of it, with the 
blanket to my ears and my face to the wall, 
for sleep. 

Once or twice, when I wakened from 
restless dreaming, the glow and the noise 
of the street seemed scarcely abated, as if 
down there sleep was despised; but when 
I finally aroused, and turned, gathering my 
wits again, full daylight had paled every- 
thing else. 

Snores sounded from the other beds. I 
saw tumbled coverings, disheveled forms, 
and shaggy heads. In my own corner noth- 
ing had been molested. The world outside 
was strangely quiet. The trail was open! 

Paying no attention to my room-mates, 
I hastily washed and dressed, buckled on 
my armament, and stumped ‘freely forth, 
down the somnolent hall, down the creak- 
ing stairs, and into the silent lobby. Even 
the bar was vacant. Behind the office 
counter a clerk sat, sunk into a doze. At 
ll approach he unclosed blank, heavy 





sf op m going out,” I said shortly. “ Third 
bed in No. 6.” 

“ For long, sir?” he stammered. “ You'll 
be back, or are you leaving?” 

“ 7’m leaving. You'll find I’m paid up.” 

“Yes, sir. Of course, sir.” He rallied 
to the problem. “ Just a moment. Third 
bed in No. 6, you say? Pulling your 
freight, are you?” He scanned the regis- 
ter. ‘“ You're the gentleman from New 
York who came in yesterday and met with 
misfortune?” 

“T am,” said I. 
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“ Well, better luck next time! We'll see 
you again?” He quickened. “ Here! One 
moment. Think I have a message for 
you.” Reaching behind him into a pigeon- 
hole, he extracted an envelope, which he 
passed to me. “ Yours, sir?” 

I stared at the fine slanting script of the 
address: 
Frank R. Beeson, Esq, 

At the Queen Hotel. 


x 


I noppED. Rebuffing the clerk’s atten- 
tive eyes, I stuffed the envelope into my 
pantaloons pocket. 

“ Good-by, sir! Good luck! When you 
come back, remember the Queen.” 

“T shall not forget the Queen,” said I. 

The envelope seemed to burn me as I 
stepped out, holding my head as high as if 
my pockets contained something of more 
tangible value. 

The events of yesterday had hardened, 
thank Heaven; and so had I, into an ob- 
stinacy that defied this mocking Western 
country. I was down to the ground and 
was going to scratch. To make for home 
like a whipped dog, there to hang about 
uselessly, probably to become an invalid 
and die without a fight for life, was utterly 
unthinkable. 

Already the Western air had worked a 
change in me. In the fresh morning I felt 
like a fighting-cock, or a runner recruited 
by a diet of unbolted flour and strong red 
meat. 

The falsity of the life here I looked upon 
as only an incident. Its gay tawdriness had 
faded; I realized how much more“ enduring 
were the rough, uncouth, but genuine prod- 
ucts like my friend Mr. Jenks, who spoke 
me well instead of merely fair. Health of 
mind and body should henceforth be for 
me. Hurrah! 

But the note! It could have been sent 
by only one person— the superscription, 
dainty and feminine, betrayed it. That 
woman was still pursuing me. How she 
had found out my name I did not know; 
perhaps from the label on my bag, perhaps 
through the hotel register. I did not recall 
having exchanged names with her—she 
never had proffered me her own. At all 
events, she appeared determined to keep a 
hold upon me, and that was disgusting. 

Couldn’t she understand that I was no 
longer a fool—that I had wrenched abso- 
lutely loose from her, and that she could do 
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nothing with me? In wrath renewed by 
her poor estimate of my common sense, I 
was minded to tear the note to fragments, 
unread, and contemptuously scatter them. 
Had she been present I should have done 
so, to show her. 

Being denied the satisfaction, I saw no 
profit in wasting that modicum of spleen, 
when I might double it by deliberately 
reading her effusion and knowingly casting 
it into the dust. One can always make 
excuses to oneself for curiosity. Conse- 
quently I halted in a quiet corner, and tore 
the envelope open with gingerly touch. 
The folded paper within contained a five- 
dollar bank-note. 

That was enough to pump the blood to 
my face with a rush. It was an insult—a 
shame, first hand! A shoddy plaster, ap- 


plied to me—to me, Frank Beeson—a gen- 
tleman, whether to be regarded as a plucked 
greenhorn or not. 

With cheeks twitching I managed to read 
the lines accompanying the dole: 


Sir: 

You would not permit me to explain to you to- 
night, therefore I must write. The recent affair 
was a mistake. I had no intention that you 
should lose, and I supposed you were in more 
funds. I insist upon speaking with you. You 
shall not go away in this fashion. You will find 
me at the Elite Café, at a table, at ten o’clock 
in the morning. And in case you are a little short 
I beg of you to make use of the enclosed, with 
my best wishes and apologies. You may take it 
as a loan; I do not care as to that. I am utterly 
miserable. E. 


Faugh! Had there been a sewer near, I 
believe that I should have thrown the whole 
enclosure in, and spat. 

Half unconsciously wadding both money 
and paper in my hand, as if to squeeze the 
last drop of rancor from them, I swung on, 
seeing blindly, ready to trample recklessly 
under foot any last obstacle to my escape 
from Benton. 

Then, in the deserted way, from a lane 
among the straggling shacks, a figure is- 
sued. I disregarded it, only to hear it pat- 
tering behind me and calling: 

“ Mr. Beeson! Wait! Please wait!” 

I had to turn about, to avoid the further 
degradation of acting the churl to her, an 
inferior. As I had suspected, she it was, 
arriving breathless and wrapped in a cloak, 
only her white face showing. 

“You have my note?” she panted. 

There were dark half-circles under her 
eyes, and pinched lines about her mouth, 
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and all her face was wildly strained. She 
simulated distress very well indeed. 

“Here it is, and your money. Take 
them!” 

I thrust my unclosed fist at her. 

“No! And you were going? 
didn’t intend to reply?” 

“ Certainly not. I am done with you 
and with Benton, madam. Good morning! 
I have business.” 

She caught at my sleeve. 

“You are angry. I don’t blame you, 
but you have time to talk with me, and you 
shall talk!” She spoke almost fiercely. 
“TI demand it, sir—if not at the café, then 
here and now. Will you stand aside, please, 
where the whole town sha’n’t see us? Or 
do you wish me to follow you on? I’m 
risking already, but I'll risk more!” 

I sullenly stepped around the corner of 
a sheet-iron groggery — plentifully punc- 
tured, I noted, with bullet-holes—not yet 
open for business, and faced by the blank 
wall of a warehouse. 

“T’ve been waiting since daylight,” she 
panted, “ and watching the hotel. I knew 
you were still there; I found out. I was 
afraid you wouldn’t answer my note, so I 
slipped around and cut in on you. Where 
are you going, sir?” 

“ That, madam, is my private affair,” I 
replied. “ All your efforts to influence me 
in the slightest won’t amount to a row of 
pins. And as I am in a hurry, I again bid 
you good morning. I advise you to get 
back to your husband and your beauty 
sleep, in order to be fresh for your Big 
Tent to-night.” 

“My husband? You know? Oh, of 
course you know.” She gazed affrightedly 
upon me. “To Montoyo, you say? Him? 
No, no! I can’t! Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” 
She wrung her hands, she held me fast. 
“ And I know where you’re going—to that 
wagon-train. Mr. Jenks has engaged you. 
You are going to bull-whack to Salt Lake? 
You? Don’t! Please don’t! There’s no 
need of it.” 

“T am done with Benton, and with Ben- 
ton’s society, madam,” I insisted. “I have 
learned my lesson, believe me, and I’m no 
longer a gudgeon.” 

“You never were,” said she. ‘“ Not 
that! And you don’t have to turn bull- 
whacker or mule-skinner, either. It’s a 
hard life; you’re not fitted for it. Leave 
Benton if you will. I hate it myself. Let 
us go together!” 


You 
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“ Madam!” I rapped; and drew back, 
but she clung to me. 

“Listen, listen! Don’t mistake me 
again. Last night was enough. I want to 
go—lI must go. We can travel separately, 
then; I will meet you anywhere—Denver, 
Omaha, Chicago, New York—” 

“Your husband, madam,” I prompted. 
“ He might have objections to parting with 
you.” 

“Montoyo? That snake—you fear that 
snake? He is no husband to me. I could 
kill him—I will do it yet, to be free from 
him!” 

“My good name, then,” I said. “I 
might fear for my good name more than 
I'd fear a man.” 

“ T have a name of my own,” she flashed, 
“ although you may not know it!” 

“| have been made acquainted with it,” 
I answered roundly. 

“No, you haven’t—not my true name. 
You know only another.” Her tone be- 
came humbler. “ But I’m not asking you 
to marry me,” she said. “ I’m not asking 
you to love me as a paramour, sir. Please 
understand! Treat me as you will; as a 
sister, a friend, but anything human. Only 
let me have your decent regard until I can 
get established in new quarters. I can help 

ou,” she pursued eagerly. “ Indeed I can 
elp you, if you stay in the West—yes, 
anywhere, for I know life. Oh, I’m so 
tired of myself! I can’t run true, I’m 
under false colors. You saw how the train- 
men curried favor all along the line, how 
familiar they were, how I submitted. I 
even dropped that coin purposely in the 
Omaha station, for you, just to test you. 
Those things are expected of me, and I’ve 
felt obliged to play my part. Men look 
upon me as a tool to their hands, to make 
them or break them. All they want is my 
patronage and the secrets of the gaming- 
table. And there is Montoyo — bullying 
me, cajoling me, watching me. You were 
different. I foolishly wished to help you, 
but last night the play went wrong. Why 
did I take you to his table? Because I 
think myself entitled; sir,” she said, defiant 
of my gaze, “to promote my friends when 
I have any. I did not mean that you 
should wager heavily. Montoyo is out for 
large stakes. There is safety in small ones, 
and I know his system. You remember I 
warned you? I saw too late. You shall 


have all your money back again. And 
Montoyo struck me—me, in public! That 
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is the end! Oh, why couldn’t I have killed 
him?” 

I made no answer to this outburst, and 
she ran on rapidly and impulsively. 

“ Perhaps I’m talking wildly,” she said. 
“ You'll say I’m in love with you. No mat- 
ter as to that. I shall be no hanger-on, sir. 
I only ask a kind of partnership—the en- 
couragement of some decent man near me. 
I have money, plenty of it, till we both get 
a footing. But you wouldn’t live on me— 
no, I don’t fancy that of you for a moment. 
I would be glad merely to tide you over, if 
you’d let me. And I—I’d be willing to 
wash floors in a restaurant if I might be 
free of insult. You, I’m sure, would at 
least protect me. You would, wouldn’t 
you? Say something, sir!” 

She paused, out of breath and quivering. 

“ Shall we go? Will you help me?” 

For an instant the appeal of her swim- 
ming blue eyes, her upturned face, her 
tensed grasp, her breaking voice, swayed 
me. But what if she were an actress, an 
adventuress? And then my parents, my 
father’s name! I had already been coz- 
ened once, and I had resolved not to be 
snared again. The spell cleared, and I 
drew a thankful breath. 

“ Impossible, madam,” I uttered. “ This 
is final. Good morning!” 

She staggered and clapped both hands to 
her face. Gazing back, as I hastened away, 
I saw her still standing there, leaning 
against the sheet-iron of the groggery and 
weeping, or pretending to weep. 

Having shaken her off and resisted temp- 
tation, I looked not again, but paced rapid- 
ly for the clean atmosphere of the rough 
and honest bull-train. As a companion, 
better for me Mr. Jenks! When my wrath 
éooled, I felt that I might have acted the 
cad, but I had not acted the simpleton. 

The advance of the day’s life was stir- 
ring all along the road. Under clouds of 
dust, wagons with four and six horses or 
mules hauled water for the town, plodding 
miners and pack outfits of donkeys wended 
one way or the other, soldiers trotted in 
from the military post, and overlanders 
slowly toiled for the last supply depot be- 
fore creaking onward into the desert. 

Along the railway grade, likewise, there 
was activity. There were construction- 
trains laden high with rails, ties, boxes, and 
bales, puffing out, their locomotives belch- 
ing pitchy black smoke that extended clear 
to the ridiculous little cabooses; wagon- 
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trains plowing on, bearing supplies for the 
grading-camps; and a great herd of loose 
animals, raising a prodigious dust as they 
were driven at a trot—they also heading 
westward, ever westward, under escort of a 
protecting detachment of cavalry, riding 
two by two, with accouterments flashing. 
Such sights were inspiring. Man’s work 
of empire-building beckoned me. I trudged 
best foot forward, although on empty 
stomach and with empty pockets; but glad 
to be at large, and exchanging good-natured 
greetings with the travelers I encountered. 
Nevertheless my new boots were burn- 
ing, my thigh was chafed raw from the 
swaying revolver, and my face and throat 
were parched with the dust, when in about 
an hour, the flag of the military post hav- 
ing been my landmark, I arrived almost at 
the willow-bordered river and began to look 
about for the encampment of my train. 
Some dozen white-topped wagons were 
standing grouped in a circle upon the dry 
and trampled sod to the south of the road. 
Figures were busily moving among them, 
and the thin blue smoke of their fires was a 
welcoming signal. I marked women and 
children. The whole prospect—they, the 


breakfast smoke, the grazing animals, the 


stout vehicles, a line of washed clothing— 
was home-like; so I veered aside and made 
for the spot, to inquire my way, if nothing 
more. 

First I addressed a little girl, tow-headed 
and bare-legged, wearing a single cotton 
garment. 

“T am looking for Captain Adams’s 
wagon-train. Do you know where it is?” 

She only pointed, leaving a finger of her 
other hand in her mouth; but as she indi- 
cated this same camp I pressed on. Mr. 
Jenks himself came out to meet me. 

“Hooray! Here you are! I knew 
you’d do it. That’s the ticket! Broke 
loose, have you?” 

“ Yes, sir. I accept your offer if it’s still 
open,” I said. 

We shook hands. 

“Wide open! Could have filled it a 
dozen times. Come on—come on and set. 
You fetched all your outfit?” 

“What you see,” I confessed. “I told 
you my condition. They stripped me 
clean.” 

He rubbed his beard. 

“Wall, all you need is a_ blanket. 
Reckon I can rustle you one. You can 
pay for it out of your wages, or turn it in 
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at the end of the trip. Fust I’d better 
make you acquainted to the wagon boss. 
There he is, yonder.” 

He conducted me among the groups of 
people and heaps of bedding outside the 
wagon circle, and halted where a heavy 
man, smooth-shaven except his chin, sat 
upon a wagon-tongue whittling a stick. 

“ Mornin’, cap’n! Wall, I’m filled out. 
I’ve hired this lad and can move whenever 
you say the word. You—” He looked at 
me. ‘ What’s your name, you say?” 

“ Frank Beeson,” I replied. 

“ Didn’t ketch it last night,” he apolo- 
gized. “Shake hands with Cap’n Hyrum 
Adams, Frank. He’s the boss of the train.” 

Captain Adams lazily arose—a large fig- 
ure in his dusty boots, coarse trousers, 
rough flannel shirt, and weather-beaten 
black slouch hat. The inevitable revolver 
hung at his thigh. His pursed lips spurted 
a jet of tobacco-juice as he keenly surveyed 
me with small, shrewd, china-blue eyes 
squinting from a broad, flaccid face. 

His countenance was unemotional while 
he offered me a thick hand, which proved 
singularly soft beneath its calluses. 

“Glad to meet you, stranger,” he ac- 
knowledged in slow bass. “ Set down, set 
down.” 

He waved me to the wagon-tongue, and 
I thankfully seated myself. All of a sud- 
den I seemed utterly gone — possibly 
through lack of food. My sigh must have 
been remarked. 

“ Breakfasted, 
passively. 

“ Not yet, sir. 
the train.” 

“ Pshaw! I was about to ask you that,” 
Mr. Jenks put in. “ Come along and I'll 
throw together a mess for you.” 

“ Nobody goes hungry from the Adams 
wagon, stranger,” Captain Adams observed. 
He slightly raised his voice and spoke per- 
emptorily. “ Rachael! Fetch our guest 
some breakfast!” 

“ But as it was Mr. Jenks who invited 
me here, captain, and I am in his em- 
ploy—”’ I protested. 

He cut me short. 

“IT have said that nobody, man, woman, 
child, or dog, goes hungry from the Adams 
wagon. The flesh must be fed as well as 
the soul.” 

There were two women in view, busied 
with domestic duties. I had sensed their 
eyes cast now and then in my direction. 


stranger?” he queried 


I was anxious to reach 
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One was elderly, as far as might be judged 
by her somewhat slatternly figure draped 
in a draggled snuff-colored, straight-flowing 
gown, and by the merest glimpse of her 
features within her faded sunbonnet. The 
other promptly moved aside from where 
she was bending over a wash-board, ladled 
food from a kettle to a platter, poured cof- 
fee into a tin cup from the pot simmering 
by the fire. She bore the platter and cup 
to me, and shyly handed them, her ey 

down. 

I thanked her, but was not presented. 
To the captain’s “ That will do, Rachael,” 
she turned dutifully away—not so soon, 
however, but that I had seen a fresh young 
face within the bonnet. It was a round, 
rosy face according well with the buxom 
curves of her as she again bent over her 
wash-board. 

“Our fare is that of the tents of Abra- 
ham, stranger,” said the captain, who had 
resumed his whittling. ‘“ Such as it is, you 
are welcome to it. We are a plain people 
who walk in the way of the Lord, for that is 
commanded.” 

His sonorous tones were delivered rather 
through the nose, but did not fail of genu- 
ine hospitality. 

“T ask nothing better, sir,” I answered. 
“Tf I did, my appetite would make up for 
all deficiencies.” 

“A healthy appetite is a good token,” 
he affirmed. “Show me a well man who 
picks at his victuals, and I will show you a 
candidate for the devil. His thoughts are 
like to be as idle as his knife.” 

The mess of pork and beans and the 
black, unsweetened coffee were evidently 
what I needed, for I began to mend won- 
derfully ere I was half through the course. 
He had not invited me to further conversa- 
tion—only, when I had drained the cup, 
he called again: 

“ Rachael! More coffee!” 

Whereupon the same young woman ad- 
vanced, received my cup without glancing 
at me, and returned it steaming. 

“You are from the East, stranger?” he 
now inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I am. I arrived in Benton 
only yesterday.” 

“A Sodom!” he growled harshly. “A 
tented sepulcher! And it will perish. I 
tell you, you do well to leave it; you do 
well to yoke yourself with the appointed of 
this earth, rather than stay in that sink-pit 
of the eternally damned!” 
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“T agree with you, sir,” said I. “I did 
not find Benton to be a pleasant place; 
but I had not known, when I started from 
Omaha.” 

“Possibly not,” he moodily assented. 
“The devil is attentive; he is present in 
the stations and on the trains; he will ride 
in those gilded palaces even to the Jordan, 
but he shall not cross. In the name of the 
Lord we shall face him. What good there 
shall come, shall abide; but the evil shall 
wither. Not,” he added, “ that we stand 
against the railroad. It is needed, and we 
have petitioned without being heard. We 
are strong but isolated. We have goods to 
sell, and the word of Brigham Young has 
gone forth that a railroad we must have. 
Against the harpies, the gamblers, the loose 
women, the lustful men, and all the gentile 
vanities we will stand upon our own feet, 
by the help of Almighty God!” 

At this juncture, when I had finished my 
platter of pork and beans and my second 
cup of coffee, a tall, double-jointed youth 
of about my age, carrying an ox-goad in 
his hand, strolled to us as if attracted by 
the harangue. He was clad in the preva- 
lent cowhide boots, linsey-woolsey panta- 
loons tucked in, a red flannel shirt, and a 
battered hat, from which untrimmed flaxen 
hair fell down unevenly to his shoulder line. 
He wore at his belt a butcher-knife and a 


gun. 

By his hulk, his light blue eyes, albeit a 
trifle crossed, and the general lineaments of 
his stolid, square, high-cheeked counte- 
nance, I estimated him to be a second but 
not improved edition of the captain. 

A true rawbone he was; and to me, as I 
casually met his gaze, he looked to be ob- 
stinate, secretive, and small-minded; but 
who can explain those sudden antagonisms 
that spring up on first sight? 

“My son Daniel,” the captain intro- 
duced. “ This stranger travels to Zion with 
us, Daniel, in the employ of Mr. Jenks.” 

The youth had the grip of a vise, and 
seemed to enjoy emphasizing it while cun- 
ningly watching my face. 

“ Howdy?” he drawled. With that he 
twanged a sentence or two to his father. 
“T faound the caow, dad. Do yu reckon 
to pull aout to-day?” 

“T have not decided. Go tend to your 
duties, Daniel.” 

Daniel bestowed upon me a parting stare, 
and lurched away, snapping the lash of his 


goad. 
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“ And with your permission I will tend 
to mine, sir,” I said. ‘“ Mr. Jenks doubt- 
less has work for me. I thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

“We are commanded by the prophet to 
feed the stranger, whether friend or 
enemy,” he said. “ We are also command- 
ed by the Lord to earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow. As long as you are no 
trifler, you will be welcome at my wagon. 
Good day to you!” 

As I passed, the young woman Rachael 
—whom I judged to be his daughter, al- 
though she was evidently far removed from 
the parent stock—glanced quickly up. I 
caught her gaze full, so that she lowered 
her eyes with a blush. She was indeed 
wholesome, if not absolutely pretty. When 
later I saw her with her sunbonnet doffed 
and her brown hair smoothly brushed back, 
I thought her more wholesome still. 

Mr. Jenks received me jovially. 

“ Got your belly full, have you?” 

“T’m a new man,” I assured him. 

“ Wall, those Mormons are good provid- 
ers. They’ll share with you whatever they 
have, for no pay; but if you rub ’em the 
wrong way, or go to dickerin’ with ’em, 
they’re closer ’n the hide on a cold mule. 
You didn’t make sheeps’ eyes at ary of the 
women?” 

“No, sir. I am done with women.” 

“ And right you are!” 

“ However, I could not help but see that 
the captain’s daughter is pleasing to look 
upon. I should be glad to know her, were 
there no objections.” 

“ How—his daughter?” 

“Miss Rachael, I believe. That is the 
name he used.” 

“The young one, you mean?” 

“Yes, sir—the one who served me with 
breakfast. She is rosy-cheeked and 
plump.” 

“Whoa, man! She’s his wife, and not 
for gentiles. They’re both his wives. 
Whether he has more in Utah I don’t 
know; but you’d best Jet her alone. She’s 
been jined to him.” 

This took me all aback, for I had no 
other idea than that the young woman was 
his daughter or his niece. He was twice 
her age, apparently. 

“T’ve no wish to intrude, you may be 
sure,” I stammered. ‘“ And Daniel, his son 
—is he married?” 

“That whelp? Met him, did you? No, 
he ain’t married yet; but he will be, soon 
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as he takes his pick ’cordin’ to law and 


gospel among them people. You bet you 
he’ll be married plenty!” 


XI 


Wuat with assorting and stowing the 
bales of cloth and the other goods in Jenks’s 
two wagons, watering the animals and stak- 
ing them out anew, tinkering with the 
equipment, and making various essays with 
the bull-whip, I found occupation enough. 
Nevertheless there were moments of in- 
terim, or while passing to and fro, when I 
was vividly aware of the scenes and events 
of this Western world around me. 

The bugles sounded calls for the routine 
at Fort Steele—a mere cantonment, as yet, 
of tents and rough board buildings, squat- 
ting upon the bare, brown soil near the 
river bank. The wagon road was a line of 
white dust from the river clear to Benton, 
and through the murk plodded the water- 
haulers and emigrants and freighters, ani- 
mals and men alike befloured and choked. 

The dust cloud rested over Benton. It 
fumed in another line westward, kept in 
suspense by on-traveling stage and wagon, 
by wheel, hoof, and boot, bound for Utah 
and Idaho. From the town there extended 
northward a third dust line, marking the 
stage and freighting road through the In- 
dian country to the mining settlements of 
the famous South Pass of the old Oregon 
Trail; yes, and with branches for the gold 
regions of Montana. 

The railroad-trains kept thundering by 
us—long freights, dusty and indomitable, 
bringing their loads from the Missouri 
River, almost seven hundred miles to the 
east. And rolling out of Benton the never- 
ceasing construction trains sped into the 
desert, as if upon urgent errands in re- 
sponse to some sudden demand of more, 
more, more! 

Upon all sides beyond this business and 
energy the country stretched lone and un- 
inhabited—a great waste of naked, hot, re- 
splendent land bletched with white and red, 
showing not a green spot except the course 
of the Platte; with scorched, rusty hills 
rising above its fantastic surface, and, in 
the distances, bluish mountain-ranges that 
appeared to float and waver in the sun- 
drenched air. 

The sounds from Benton—the hammer- 
ing, the shouting, the babbling, the puffing 
of the locomotives—drifted faintly to us, 
merged into the cracking of whips and the 
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oaths and songs of the wagon-drivers along 
the road. Of our own little camp I took 
gradual stock. 

Like the desert reaches, it evinced little 
of feverishness; for while booted men busied 
themselves at tasks similar to mine, others 
lolled, spinning yarns and whittling. The 
several women, at wash-boards, at pots and 
pans, or at needles, worked contentedly in 
sun and shade. Children played at make- 
shift games, dogs drowsed underneath the 
wagons, and outside our circle the mules 
and oxen grazed as best they might, their 
only vexation the blood-sucking _ flies. 
Surely the flies were kin to Benton! 

Captain Adams loped away, as if to 
town. Others went in the same direction. 
While I was idle at last, and rather enjoy- 
ing the hot sun as I sat resting upon a con- 
venient wagon-tongue, Daniel hulked over 
to me, still snapping his ox-goad. 

“ Howdy?” he said again, and surveyed 
me, eying every detail of my clothing. 

“ Howdy?” said I. 

“ Yu know me?” 

“ Your name is Daniel, isn’t it?” 

“No, ’tain’t. It’s Bonnie Bravo on the 
trail.” 

“ All right, sir,” said I. 
you prefer.” 

“I ’laow we pull out this arternoon,” 
he volunteered further. 

“I’m agreeable,’ I responded. “ The 
sooner the better, where I’m concerned.” 

“I ‘laow yu ”’—he pronounced it nasal- 
ly, “ yee-ou ”—“ been seein’ the elephant 
in Benton, an’ it skinned yu.” 

“T saw all of Benton I wish to see,” I 
granted. “ You’ve been there?” 

“T won four bits, an’ then yu bet I 
quit!” he greedily proclaimed. “ I was too 
smart for ’em. I ‘laow yu’re a greeny, 
ain’t yu?” 

“In some ways I am, in some ways I’m 
not.” 

“T ‘laow yu aim to go through with this 
train to Salt Lake, do yu?” 

“ That’s the engagement I’ve made with 
Mr. Jenks.” 

“Don’t feel too smart in them new 
clothes?” 

“No, but they’re all I have, and they 
won't be new long.” 

“Yu bet they won’t! Ain’t afeared of 
peterin’ aout on the way, be yu? I ‘laow 
yu’re sickly.” 

“T'll take my chances,” I smiled, al- 
though he was irritating in the extreme. 


“ Whichever 


, aout. 
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“ It’s four hundred mile, an’ twenty mile 
or more at a stretch withaout water. A 
deal of the water’s pizen, too, from hyar 
to the mountings.” 

“ T’'ll have to drink what the rest drink, I 
suppose.” 

“T ’laow the Injuns are like to get us, 
They’re powerful bad in that thar desert. 
Ain’t afeared o’ Injuns, be yu?” 

“ T’ll have to take my chances on that, 
too, won’t I?” 

“ They sculped a whole passel o’ survey- 
ors, month ago,” he persisted. “ Yu’ll sing 
a different tune arter yu’ve been corralled 
with nothin’ to drink!” He _ viciously 
snapped his whip, the while inspecting me 
as if seeking for other joints in my armor. 
“Yu aim to stay long in Zion?” 

“JT haven’t planned anything about 
that.” 

“ Reckon yu’re wise, mister. We don’t 
think much o’ gentiles, yonder. We don’t 
want ’em, nohow. They’d all better git 
The Saints settled that country, an’ 
it’s ourn!” 

“Tf you’re a sample, you’re welcome to 
live there,” I retorted. “I think I’d pre- 
fer some place else.” 

“ Haow?” he bleated. “ Thar ain’t no 
place as good. All the rest the world has 
sold itself to the devil.” 

“How much of the world have you 
seen?” I asked. 

“ T’ve seen a heap. I've been as fur east 
as Cheyenne—I’ve teamed acrost twice, so 
I know; an’ I know what the elders say. 
They come from the East, an’ some of ’em 
have been as fur as England. Yu can’t 
fool me none with yore gentile lies!” 

As I did not attempt to do so, we re- 
mained in silence for a moment while he 
waited, belligerent. 

“Say, mister!” he blurted suddenly. 
“ Kin yu shoot?” 

“TI presume I could if I had to. Why?” 

“ Becuz I’m the dangest best shot with 
a Colt’s in this hyar train, an’ I’ll shoot ye 
for — I'll shoot ye for ” — he lowered his 
voice and glanced about furtively — “ I'll 
shoot ye for two bits when my paw ain’t 
’raound.” 

“ T’ve no cartridges to waste at present,” 
I informed. “ And I don’t claim to be a 
crack shot.” 

“Damn ye, I bet yu think yu are!” he 
accused. “ Yu set thar like it. All right, 
mister! Any time yu want to try a little 
poppin’, yu let me know.” 
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And with this, which struck me as a 
veiled threat, he lurched on, snapping that 
infernal whip. 

He left me with the uneasy impression 
that he and I were due to measure strength, 
in one way or another. 

Captain Adams returned at noon. The 
word was given out that the train should 
start, during the afternoon, for a short 
march, in order to break in the new ani- 
mals before tackling the westward trail. 

About three o’clock, after a deal of bus- 
tle, of lashing loads and tautening covers, 
of geeing, hawing, and whoaing, we formed 
line in obedience to the command, “ Stretch 
out, stretch out!” With every cask and 
barrel dripping, whips cracking, voices urg- 
ing, children racing, with Captain Adams’s 
wagon in the lead—two pink sunbonnets 
upon the seat—the valorous Daniel’s next, 
and Mormons and gentiles ranging on 
down, we toiled creaking and swaying up 
the Benton road, amid the eddies of hot, 
scalding dust. 

It was a mixed train of gentile mules and 
the more numerous Mormon oxen; there- 
fore not strictly a bull-train, but by its slow 
pace designated as such. And in the ver- 
nacular I was a “ mule-whacker ” or even 
“ mule-skinner,” rather than a “ bull- 
whacker,” if there is any appreciable differ- 
ence in réle. There is none, I think, to the 
animals. 

Trudging manfully at the right fore 
wheel, behind Mr. Jenks’s span of eight 
mules, trailing my eighteen-foot tapering 
lash and occasionally well-nigh cutting off 
my own ear when I tried to throw it, I 
played the teamster — although, sooth to 
say, there was little of play in the job, on 
that road, at that time of the day. 

The sun was more vexatious, being an 
hour lower, when we bravely entered Ben- 
ton’s boiling main street. We made brief 
halt for the finishing up of business. Then, 
cleaving a lane through the pedestrians and 
vehicles and animals there congregated, the 
challenges of -the street gamblers having 
assailed us in vain, we proceeded — our 
Mormons gazing straight ahead, scornful 
of the devil’s enticements, our few gentiles 
responding in kind to the quips and salu- 
tations of the Bentonites. 

Thus we eventually left Benton. In 
about an hour’s march, of some three miles 
out, we formed corral for camp on the far- 
ther side of the road from the railroad- 
tracks which we had been skirting. 
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Travel, except upon the tracks—for they 
were rarely vacant—ceased at sundown; 
and we all, having eaten our suppers, were 
sitting by our fires, smoking and talking, 
with the sky crimson in the west and the 
desert becoming mysterious with purple 
shadows, when another construction train 
of box cars and platform cars clanked by. 
I chanced to note a figure spring out 
asprawl, alight with a whiffle of sand, and, 
staggering up, hasten toward us. 

First it accosted Daniel Adams, who was 
temporarily out on herd, keeping the ani- 
mals from the tracks. I saw him lean from 
his saddle; then he rode spurring in, bawl- 
ing like a calf. 

“Paw! Paw! Hey, yu-all! Thar’s a 
woman yonder in britches, an’ she ‘laows 
to come on. She’s lookin’ for Mr. Jenks!” 

Save for his excited stuttering, silence 
reigned for a minute. Then came a storm 
of rude raillery: 

“ That’s a hoss on you, George!” 

“ Didn’t know you owned one o’ them 
critters, George!” 

“ Does she wear the britches, George?” 

My friend Jenks arose, peering, his whis- 
kered mouth so agape that he almost 
dropped his pipe. We all peered, with the 
women of the caravan smitten mute but 
intensely curious, while the solitary figure, 
braving our stares, came on to the fires. 

“ Gawd Almighty!” Jenks exclaimed. 

I mentally repeated the ejaculation, for 
now I knew her as well as he. Yes, by the 
muttered babble others in our party knew 
her. It was my lady—formerly my lady— 
clad in a short embroidered Spanish jacket 
and tightish velvet pantaloons, and booted 
to the knees. Pulled down upon her yel- 
low hair was a black soft hat, and hanging 
from the just-revealed belt around her slen- 
der waist was a tiny revolver. 

She paused, small and alone, viewing us, 
her eyes very blue, her face very white. 

“Is Mr. Jenks there?” she hailed clearly. 

“ Damn’ if I ain’t,” he mumbled. He 
glowered at me. “ Yes, ma’am, right hyar. 
You want to speak with me?” 

“ By gosh, it’s Montoyo’s woman, ain’t 
it?” I heard some one say. 

“T do, sir.” 

“You can come on closer then, ma’am,” 
he growled. “ There ain’t no secrets be- 
tween us.” 

Come on she did, with only an instant’s 
hesitation and a little compression of the 
lips. She swept our group fearlessly. Her 
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gaze crossed mine, but she betrayed no 
sign. ; 

“ T wish to engage passage to Salt Lake.” 

“With this hyar train?” gasped Jenks. 

“Yes. You are bound for Salt Lake, 
aren’t you?” 

“ For your health, ma’am?” 

She faintly smiled, but her eyes were 
steady and wide. 

“ For my health. I’d like to throw in 
with your outfit. I will cook, keep camp, 
and pay you well besides.” 

“We haven’t no place for a woman, 
ma’am. You'd best take the stage.” 

“ No—there’ll be no stage out till morn- 
ing. I want to make arrangements at once 
—with you. There are other women in 
this train.” She flashed a glance around. 
“ And I can take care of myself.” 

“If you aim to go to Salt Lake, your 
main holt is Benton and the stage. The 
stage makes through in four days, and we’ll 
use thirty,” somebody counseled. 

“ An’ this bull-train ain’t no place for 
yore kind, anyhow,” grumbled another. 
“ We've quit roarin’. We've cut loose from 
that hell-hole yonder.” 

“So have I.” But she did not turn on 
him. “I’m never going back. I—I can’t, 
now; not even for the stage. Will you per- 
mit me to travel with you, sir?” 

“No, ma’am, I won't!” rasped Mr. 
Jenks. “I can’t doit. It’s not in my line, 
ma’am.” 

“ T’ll be no trouble. You have only Mr. 
Beeson. I don’t ask to ride. I'll walk. I 
merely ask protection.” 

“So do we,” somebody sniggered; and 
I hated him, for I saw her sway upon her 
feet as if the words had been a blow. 

“ No, ma’am, I’m full up. I wouldn’t 
take on even a yaller dog, specially a she 
one,” Jenks announced. “ What your game 
is now I can’t tell, and I don’t propose to 
be eddicated to it; but you can’t travel 
along with me, and that’s straight talk. If 
you can put anything over on these other 
fellers, try your luck!” 

“Oh!” she cried, wincing. Her hands 
clenched nervously; a red spot dyed either 
cheek as she appealed to us all. “ Gentle- 
men! Won’t one of you help me? What 
are you afraid of? I can pay my way—I 
ask no favors—I swear to you that I’ll give 
no trouble. I only wish protection across.” 

“ Where’s Pedro? Where’s Montoyo?” 

She turned quickly, facing the jeer. Her 
two eyes blazed, the red spots deepened. 
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“He? That snake? I shot him!” 
Exclamations broke from all quarters. 
“What? You killed him?” 

She stamped her foot. 

“ No—I didn’t have to; but when he 
tried to abuse me, I defended myself. 
Wasn’t that right, gentlemen?” 

“ Right or wrong, he'll be after you, 
won’t he?” 

The question held a note of alarm. Her 
lip curled. 

“ You needn’t fear. I'll be ready to meet 
him myself!” 

“ By gosh, I don’t mix up in no quarrel 
*twixt a man and his woman!” 

“°Tain’t our affair. When he comes, 
he’ll come a poppin’!” 

Such were the hasty comments. I felt a 
peculiar heat, a revulsion of shame and in- 
dignation, which made the present seem 
much more important than the past. And 
there was the recollection of her as she 
wept, and still the accents of her last ap- 
peals in the early morning. 

“T thought that I might find men among 
you!” she disdainfully said, a break in her 
voice. “So I came; but you're afraid of 
him—of that breed, that vest-pocket 
killer. You're afraid of me, a woman 
whose cards are all on the table! There 
isn’t a one of you—even you, Mr. Bee- 
son, sir, whom I tried to befriend, al- 
though you may not know it.” She turned 
upon me. “ You have not a word to 
say. I am never going back, I tell you 
all. You won’t take me, any of you? Very 
well!” She smiled wanly. “I'll drift 
along, gentlemen. I'll play a lone hand. 
Montoyo shall never seize me. I’d rather 
trust to the wolves and the Indians. 
There'll be another wagon-train.” 

“TI am only an employee, madam,” I 
faltered. “If I had an outfit of my own, 
I certainly would help you.” 

She flushed painfully. She did not glance 
at me direct again, but her unspoken thanks 
enfolded me. 

“ Here’s the wagon boss,” Jenks grunted, 
and spat. “ Mebbe you can throw in with 
him. When it comes to supers, it’s his say. 
I’ve all-I can tend to, myself, and I don’t 
look for trouble. I’ve got no love for Mon- 
toyo, neither,” he added. “ Damned if I 
ain’t glad you give him a dose!” 

Murmurs of approval echoed him, as if 
the tide were turning a little. All this time 
—not long, however—Daniel had been sit- 
ting his mule, transfixed and gaping, his 
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oddly wry eyes upon her. Now the large 
form of Captain Adams came striding in, 
contentious, through the gathering dusk. 

“What’s this?” he demanded harshly. 
“ An ungodly woman? I'll have no traf- 
ficking in my train. Get you gone, Delilah! 
Would you pursue us even here?” 

“T am going, sir,” she replied. “I ask 
nothing from you or these—gentlemen.” 

“Them’s the two she’s after, paw— 
Jenks an’ that greeny,” Daniel bawled. 
“ They know her. She’s follered ’em. She 
aims to travel with ’em. Oh, gosh! She’s 
shot her man in Benton. Gosh!” His 
voice trailed off. “ Ain’t she purty, though? 
She’s dressed in britches.” 

“ Get you gone,” Captain Adams thun- 
dered, “and these your paramours with 
you! For thus saith the Lord, there shall 
be no lusting of adultery among his chosen. 
And thus say I, that no brazen hussy in 
men’s garments shall travel with this train 
to Zion—no, not a mile of the way!” 

Jenks stiffened, bristling. 

“Mind your words, Adams. I’m under 
no Mormon thumb, and I’ll thank you not 
to connect me and this—lady in ary such 
fashion. As for your brat on hossback, 
he’d better hold his yawp. She came of 


her own hook, and damned if I ain’t begin- 
nin’ to think—” 

I sprang forward. Defend her I must. 
She should not stand there, slight, lovely, 
brave but drooping, aflame with the help- 
lessness of a woman alone and insulted. 


“Wait!” I implored. “Give her a 
chance! You haven’t heard her story. All 
she wants is protection on the road. Yes, 
I know her, and I know the cur she’s get- 
ting away from. I saw him strike her; so 
did Mr. Jenks. What were you intending 
to do—turn her out into the night? Shame 
on you, sir! She says she can’t go back to 
Benton, and if you’ll be humane enough to 
understand why, you’ll at least let her stay 
in your camp till morning. You’ve got wo- 
men there who'll care for her.” 

I felt her look. She spoke palpitant. 

“You have one man among you all; but 
I am going. Good night, gentlemen!” 

“No! Wait!” I begged. “ You shall 
not go by yourself. Ill see you into 
safety.” 

Daniel cackled. 

“ Haw, haw! 
Hear him?” 

“ By gum, the boy’s right!” Jenks de- 
clared. “ Will you go back to Benton if 


What ’d I tell yu, paw? 
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we take you?” he queried of her. “ Are 
you "feared of Montoyo? Can he shoot 
still, or is he laid out?” 

“T’ll not go back to Benton, and I’m not 
afraid of that bully,” said she. “ Yes, he 
can shoot still; but next time I should kill 
him. I hope never to see him again, or 
Benton, either.” 

The men murmured. 

“'You’ve got spunk, anyhow,” said they. 
“Let her stay the night, cap’n. It ‘Il be 
plumb dark soon. She won’t harm ye. 
— o’ the women folks can take care of 

er.” 

Captain Adams had been frowning stern- 
ly, his heavy face unsoftened. 

“Who are you, woman?” 

“T am the wife of a gambler named 
Montoyo.” 

“ Why come you here, then?” 

“He has been abusing me, and I shot 
him.” 

“There is blood on your hands? Are 
you a murderess as well as a harlot?” 

“Shame!” cried voices, mine among 
them. “ That’s tall language!” 

Strangely, and yet not strangely, senti- 
ment had veered. We were Americans— 
and had we been English, it would have 
made no difference. It was the Anglo- 
Saxon which gave utterance. 

She crimsoned, defiant, and laughed 
scornfully. 

“You would not dare bait a man that 
way, sir! Blood on my hands? Not blood 
—oh, no! He couldn’t pan out blood.” 

“ You killed him, woman?” 

“Not yet. He’s likely fleecing the pub- 
lic in the Big Tent at this very moment.” 

“ And what did you expect here, in my 
train?” 

“A little manhood and a little chivalry, 
sir. I am going to Salt Lake, and I knew of 
no safer way.” 

“She jumped off a railway-train, paw,” 
bawled Daniel. “I seen her. An’ she axed 
for Mr. Jenks, fust thing.” 

“T’ll give you something to stop that 
yawp! Come mornin’, we’ll settle, young 
feller!” my friend Jenks growled. 

“I did,” she admitted. “I have seen 
Mr. Jenks; I have also seen Mr. Beeson; 
I have seen others of you, in Benton. I 
was glad to know of somebody here. I 
rode on the construction train because it 
was the quickest and easiest way.” 

“ And those garments!” Captain Adams 
accused. ‘“ You wish to show your shape, 
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woman, to tempt men’s eyes with the 
flesh?” 

She smiled. 

“ Would you have me jump from a train 
in skirts, sir? Or travel far afoot in crino- 
line? But to soothe your mind I will say 
that I wore these clothes under my proper 
attire and cloak until the last moment. If 
you turn me away, I shall cut my hair and 
continue as a boy.” 

“If you are for Salt Lake—where we are 
of the Lord’s choosing, and wish none of 
you—there is the stage,” he replied coldly. 
“Go to the stage. You cannot make this 
wagon-train your instrument.” 

“The stage?” She slowly shook her 
head. “ Why, I am too well-known, sir, 
take that as you will. The stage does not 
leave until morning, and much might hap- 
pen between now and morning. I have no- 
body in Benton that I can depend upon— 
nobody that I dare depend upon. By rail- 
way, for the East? No. That is too open 
a trail. I am running free of Benton and 
Pedro Montoyo, and stage and train won’t 
do the trick. I’ve thought that out.” She 
tossed her head and deliberately turned. 
“ Good night, ladies and gentlemen!” 

Involuntarily I started forward to inter- 
cept her. The notion of her heading into 
the vastness and the gloom was appalling. 
The inertness of that increasing group, 
formed now of both men and women col- 
lected from all the camp, maddened me. I 
would have besought her, pleaded with her, 
faced Montoyo for her—but a new voice 
mediated. 

“ Shall she stay, Hyrum—for the night, 
at least? I will look after her.” 

The captain’s younger wife, Rachael, 
had stepped to him. She laid one hand 
upon his arm— her smooth hair touched 
ashine by the firelight as she gazed up into 
his face. Pending reply, I hastened direct- 
ly to my lady herself and detained her by 
her jacket sleeve. 

“ Wait,” I bade. 

Whereupon we both turned. Side by 
side we fronted the group, as if we might 
have been partners—which, in a measure, 
we were, but not wholly according to the 
lout Daniel’s snigger and the suddenly in- 
terrogating countenances here and there. 

“You would take her in, Rachael?” the 
captain rumbled. “ Have you not heard 
what I said?” 

“We are commanded to feed the hun- 
gry and shelter the homeless, Hyrum.” 
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“Verily that is so. Take her! I trust 

you with her till the morning. The Lord 

will direct us further; but in God’s name 

clothe her for the daylight in decency. She 

shall not advertise her flesh to men’s eyes!” 
“ Quick!” I whispered, with a push. 
Rachael, however, had crossed toward us, 

and, with eyes brimming, extended her 
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“Will you come with me, please?” she 
invited. 

“You are not afraid of me?” 

“I? No. You are a woman, aren’t you?” 

Rachael’s intonation was gentle and 
sweet to hear—as sweet as her rosy face to 
see. 
“ Yes,” sighed my lady, wearily. ‘“ Good 
night, sir!” She fleetingly smiled upon me. 
“T thank you—and Mr. Jenks!” 

They went, Rachael’s arm about her; 
other women closed in; we heard exclama- 
tions, and next they were supporting her in 
their midst, for she had crumpled in a 
faint. 

Captain Adams walked out a little way, 
as if musing. Daniel pressed beside him, 
talking eagerly. His voice reached me. 

“ She’s powerful purty, ain’t she, paw? 
Gosh, I never seen a woman in britches be- 
fore! Did yu, paw? She kin ride in my 
wagon, paw. Be yu goin’ to take her on, 
paw? If yu be, I got room.” 

“Go. Tend to your stock and think of 
other things,” boomed his father. “ Re- 
member that the Scriptures say, beware of 
the scarlet woman!” 

Daniel galloped away, whooping like an 
idiot. 

“ Wall, there she is,” my friend Jenks re- 
marked non-committally. “ What next ’Il 
happen, we'll see in the mornin’. Either 
she goes on or she goes back. I don’t claim 
to read Mormon sign, myself; but she had 
me jumpin’ sidewise for a spell. So did 
that young whelp!” 

There was some further talk, idle yet not 
offensive. The men appeared rather in a 
judicial frame of mind. They laid a few 
bets upon whether her husband would turn 
up, and in sober fashion nodded their heads 
over the hope that he had been “ properly 
pinked.” All in all, they sided with her; 
but while admiring her pluck they roundly 
denied responsibility for women in general, 
and genially but cautiously twitted Mr. 
Jenks and me upon our alleged implication 
in the affair. 

Darkness, still and chill, had settled over 
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the desert — the only discernible horizon 
being the glow of Benton, down the rail- 
road track. The ashes of final pipes were 
rapped out upon our boot-soles. Our group 
dispersed, each man to his blanket under 
the wagons or in the open. 

“ Wall!” friend Jenks again broadly ut- 
tered, as he turned over with a grunt, for 
easier posture, neat me. “ Hooray! If it 
simmers down to you and Dan’, I'll be 
there!” 

With that enigmatical comment he be- 
came silent, save for stertorous breathing. 
Vaguely cogitating over his promise, I lay, 
toes and face up, staring at the bright stars; 
perplexed more and more over the imme- 
diate events of the future, warmly con- 
scious of my lady’s astonishing proximity in 
this very train, prickled by the hope that 
she would continue with us, irritated by the 
various assumptions of Daniel, and some- 
how not at all adverse to the memory of her 
in “ britches.” 

That phase of the matter seemed to have 
affected Daniel and me similarly. Under 
his hide he was human. 
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I was more than ever convinced of her 
wisdom in choice of garb when in the early 
morning I glimpsed her with the two other 
women. at the captain’s fire. Bright-haired 
and small, she had been sorrily dulled by 
the plain, ill-fitting waist and long, shape- 
less skirt in one garment, as adopted by the 
feminine contingent of the train. In her 
particular case these were worse-fitting and 
longer than common—an artifice that cer- 
tainly snuffed a portion of her charms, for 
gentile and Mormon eyes alike. 

What further disposition of her was to 
be made we might not yet know. We all 
kept to our own tasks and our own fires, 
with the exception that Daniel gawked and 
strutted in the manner of a silly gander, 
and made frequent errands to his father’s 
household. 

It was after the red sun-up and the in- 
itial signaling by dust cloud to dust cloud 
announcing the commencement of another 
day’s desert traffic. In response to an or- 
der to “ketch up,” we were putting our 
animals to the wagons—my lady being still 
in evidence forward — when a horseman 
came riding at a gallop up the road from 
the east. 

“Montoyo, by Gawd!” Jenks pro- 
nounced, in a grumble of disgust rather 


than with any note of alarm. “ Look alive! 
He don’t hang up my pelt—no, nor yourn, 
if I can help it!” 

I saw him give a twitch to his holster 
and slightly loosen his gun. I was un- 
burthened by guilt in past events, and I 
conceived no reason for fearing the future— 
farther than that now I was likely to lose 
her. Heaven pity her! Probably she 
would have to go, even if she managed later 
to kill him. The delay in our start had 
been unfortunate. 

It was dollars to doughnuts that every 
man in the company had had his eye out 
for Montoyo since daylight; and the odds 
were that every man had sighted him as 
quickly as we. Notwithstanding, save by 
an occasional furtive glance, none appeared 
to pay attention to his rapid approach. We 
ourselves went right along hooking up, like 
the others. 

As it chanced, our outfit was the first 
upon his way in. I heard him rein in 
sharply beside us; but not until he spoke 
did we lift our eyes. 

“ Howdy, gentlemen?” 

“ Howdy yourself, sir?” answered Mr. 
Jenks, straightening up and meeting his 


gaze. 

I paused, to gaze also. Montoyo was 
pale as death, his lips hard set, his peculiar 
gray eyes and his black mustache the only 
vivifying features in his coldly menacing 
countenance. 

He was in a white linen shirt, his left 
arm slung; fine riding-boots incasing his 
legs above the knees, with Spanish spurs at 
their heels—his horse’s flanks reddened by 
their jabs. The pearl butt of a six-shooter 
jutted from his belt holster. He sat jaunty, 
excepting for his lips and eyes. 

He looked upon me, with a trace of rec- 
ognition less to be seen than felt. His 
glance leaped to the wagon, traveled over 
it swiftly and surely, and returned to Mr. 
Jenks. 

“ You're pulling out, I believe?” 

“Yes, you bet yuh!” 

“ This is the Adams train?” 

“ It is.” 

“T’m looking for my wife, gentlemen. 
May I ask whether you’ve seen her?” 

“You can.” 

“You have seen her?” 

“Yes, sir. We'll not beat around any 
bush over that.” 

He meditated, frowning a bit, eying us 
narrowly. 
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“]T had the notion,” he said. “If you 
have staked her to shelter, I thank you; 
but now I aim to play the hand myself. 
This is a strictly private game. Where is 
she?” 

“T call yuh, Pedro,” my friend answered. 
“We ain’t keepin’ cases on her, or on you. 
You don’t find her in my outfit, that’s flat. 
She spent the night with the Adams women. 
You'll find her waitin’ for you, on ahead.” 
He grinned. “She'll be powerful glad to 
see you.” He sobered. “ And I’ll say this 
—I’m kinder sorry I ain’t got her, for she’d 
be interestin’ company on the road.” 

“ The road to hell, yes!”” Montoyo coolly 
remarked. “I’d guarantee you quick pas- 
sage. Good day!” 

With sudden steely glare that embraced 
us both, he jumped his mount into a gallop 
and tore past the team, toward the front. 
He must have inquired once or twice as to 
the whereabouts of the captain’s party, for 
I saw fingers pointing. 

“Here! You’ve swapped collars on your 
lead span, boy,” Mr. Jenks reproved me— 
he likewise fumbling while he gazed. 

I could hold back no longer. 

* Just a minute, if you please!” I plead- 
ed. I hastened forward, half running in 
my anxiety to face the worst—to help, if I 
might, for the best. 

A little knot of people had formed, con- 
stantly increasing by oncomers like myself 
and friend Jenks, who had lumbered be- 
hind me. Montoyo’s horse stood heaving 
on the outskirts. Ruthlessly pushing 
through, I found him inside, with my lady 
at bay before him—her eyes brilliant, her 
cheeks hot, her two hands clenched tightly, 
her slender figure dangerously tense within 
her absurd garment. The arm of the 
brightly flushed but calm Rachael rested 
restraintfully around her. The circling 
faces peered. 

Captain Adams, at one side, apart, was 
replying to the gambler. His small china- 
blue eyes had begun to glint; otherwise he 
maintained an air of stolidity, as if im- 
mune to the outcome. 

“ You see her,” he said. “ She has had 
the care of my own household, for I turn 
nobody away. She came against my will, 
and she shall go of her will. I am not her 
keeper.” 

“You Mormons have the advantage of 
us white men, sir,” Montoyo sneered. ‘“ No 
one of the sex seems to be denied bed and 
board in your establishments!” 
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“ By the help of the Lord, we of the elect 
can manage our establishments much bet- 
ter than you do yours,” big Hyrum re- 
sponded; and his face sombered. “ Who 
are you? A panderer to the devil, a thief 
with painted cardboards, a despoiler of the 
ignorant, and a feeder to hell—yea, a strik- 
er of women and a trafficker in flesh! Who 
are you, to think the name of the Lord’s 
anointed? There she is, your chattel. 
Take her, or leave her. This train starts 
on in ten minutes.” 

“Tl take her or kill her!” Montoyo 
snarled. ‘“ You call me a feeder, but she 
shall not be fed to your mill, Adams! 
You'll get on that horse pronto, madam,” 
he added, stepping forward—no one could 
question his nerve—“ and we’ll discuss our 
affairs in private.” 

She cast about a swift beseeching look, 
as if for a friendly face or a sign of rescue. 
That agonized quest was enough. Whether 
she saw me or not, here I was. With a 
spring I had burst in. 

But somebody already had drawn fresh 
attention. Daniel Adams was standing be- 
tween her and her husband. 

“ Say, mister, will yu fight?” he drawled, 
breathing hard, his nostrils quivering. 

A silence fell. The circle parted right 
and left in a jostle and a scramble. Mon- 
toyo surveyed him. 

“ Why?” 

“ For her, o’ course!” 

The gambler smiled a slow, contemptu- 
ous smile, while his gray eyes focused 
watchfully. 

“It’s a case where I have nothing to 
gain,” said he; “and you’ve nothing to 
lose. I never bet in the teeth of a pat hand, 
sabe? Besides, my young Mormon cub, 
when did you enter this game? Where’s 
your ante? For the sport of it, now, what 
will you put up, to make it interesting? 
One of your mammies? Tut, tut!” 

Daniel’s freckled, bovine face flushed 
muddy red. In the midst of it his faulty 
eyes were more pronounced than ever— 
beady, twinkling, and so much at cross 
purposes that they apparently did not cen- 
ter upon the gambler at all. His right hand 
had stiffened at his side—extended there 
flat and tremulous like the vibrant tail of 
a rattlesnake. 

“T ‘laow to kill yu for that!” he blurted 
harshly. “ Draw, you—” 

We caught our breath. Montoyo’s hand 
had darted down, and up, with motion too 
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smooth and elusive for the eye, particularly 
when our eyes had to be upon both. His 
revolver poised half-way out of the scab- 
bard, held there rigidly, frozen in mid 
course; for Daniel had laughed loudly over 
a leveled barrel. 

How he had achieved it so quickly no 
man of us knew; yet there it was— his 
Colt, out, cocked, wicked, yearning, and 
ready. 

He whirled it with tempting carelessness, 
butt first, muzzle first, his discolored teeth 
set in a yellow grin. The breath of the 
spectators vented in a sigh. 

“ Haow’ll yu take it, mister?” he gibed. 
“T could l’arn an old caow to beat yu on 
the draw. Aw, shucks! I ‘laow yu’d bet- 
ter go back to yore pasteboards. Naow 
it!” 

Montoyo, his eyes steady, scarcely 
changed expression. He let his revolver 
slip down into its scabbard. Then he 
smiled. 

“ You have a pretty trick,” he comment- 
ed, relaxing. ‘‘ Some day I’d like to test 
it out again. Just now I pass. Madam, 
are you coming?” 

“You know I’m not!” she replied. 

“ Your choice of company is scarcely to 
your credit,” he sneered; “ or, I would say, 
to your edification. Saintliness does not set 
well upon you, madam. Your clothes are 
ill-fitting. Of your two champions—” 

And here I realized that I was standing 
out, one foot advanced, my fists foolishly 
doubled, my presence a useless factor. 

“T recommend the gentleman from New 
York as more to your tastes. But you are 
going of your own free will. You will al- 
ways be my wife. You can’t get away from 
that, you devil! I shall expect you in Ben- 
ton, for I have the hunch that your little 
flight will fetch you back pretty well tamed, 
to the place where damaged goods are not 
so heavily discounted!” He ignored Daniel 
and turned upon me. “ As for you,” he 
said, “I warn you that you are playing 
against a marked deck. You will find fists 
a poor hand. Ladies and gentlemen, good 
morning!” 

With that he strode straight for his 
horse, climbed aboard—a trifle awkwardly 
by reason of his disabled arm—and gal- 
loped off, granting us not another glance. 

Card-sharp and desperado that he was, 
his consummate aplomb nobody could 
deny, except Daniel, now capering and 
Swaggering and twirling his revolver. 
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“T showed him! I made him take 
water! I ‘laow I’m ’bout the best man 
with a six-shooter in these hyar parts!” 

“ Ketch up and stretch out,” ordered 
Captain Adams, disregarding him. ‘‘ We’ve 
no time for foolery.” 

My eyes met my lady’s. She smiled a 
little wistfully, and I responded, shamed 
by the poor part that I had borne. With 
that jubilating lout to the fore, certainly I 
cut small figure. 

This night we made camp at Rawlins 
Springs, some twelve miles on. The day’s 
march had been, so to speak, rather pen- 
sive; for while there were the rough jokes — 
and the talking back and forth, it seemed 
as if the scene of early morning lingered in 
our vision. The words of Montoyo had 
scored deeply, and the presence of our su- 
pernumerary laid a kind of incubus, like an 
omen of ill luck, upon us. Indeed, the 
prophecies darkly uttered showed the gen- 
eral current of thought. 

“It’s a she Jonah we got! Sure a wo- 
man the likes o’ her .hain’t no place in a 
freightin’ outfit. We’re off on the wrong 
fut,” an Irishman declared, to wagging of 
heads. “ Faith, she’s enough to set the 
saints above an’ the saints below both by 
the ears!” He paused to light his dudeen. 
“ There'll be a Donnybrook Fair in Utah, 
if belike we don’t have it along the way!” 

“ No Mormon ’ll need another wife if he 
takes her,” laughed somebody else. 

“‘ She’ll be promised to Dan’l ’fore ever 
we cross the Wasatch.” All in the group 
looked slyly at me. “ Acts as if she’d been 
sealed to him already, he does!” 

This had occurred at our nooning hour, 
amidst the dust and the heat, while the ani- 
mals drooped and dozed and panted, and 
in the scant shade of the hooded wagons we 
drank our coffee and crunched our hard- 
tack. Throughout the morning my lady 
had ridden upon the seat of Daniel’s wagon, 
with him sometimes trudging beside, in | 
pride of new ownership, cracking his whip, 
and again planted sidewise upon one of the 
wheel animals, facing backward to leer at 
her. 

Why I should now detest him more than 
ever I would not admit to myself. At any 
rate, the dislike dated before her arrival. 
That was one sop to conscience when I re- 
membered that she was a wife. 

Friend Jenks must have read my 
thoughts, inasmuch as during the course of 
the afternoon he had said abruptly: 
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“These Mormons don’t exactly recog- 

— gentile marriages. Did you know 
t?” 

He flung me a glance from beneath 
shaggy brows. 

“ What?” I exclaimed. “ How so?” 

“ Meanin’ to say that layin’ on of hands 
by the Lord’s an’inted is necessary to reel 

, in Ying 

“But that’s monstrous!” I stammered. 

“Dare say,” said he. “It’s the way 
white gospelers look at Injuns, ain’t it? 
Anyhow, to convert her out of sin, as they’d 
call it, and put her over into the company 
of the saints, wouldn’t be no bad deal, by 
their kind o’ thinkin’. It’s been done be- 
fore, I reckon. Jest thought I’d warn you. 
She’s made her own bed, and if it’s a Mor- 
mon bed she’s well quit of Montoyo, that’s 
sartin. Did you ever see the beat of that 
young feller on the draw?” 

“ No,” I admitted, “I never did.” 

“ And you never will.” 

“He says his name’s Bonnie Bravo. 
Where did he find that?” 

“Haw, haw!” Friend Jenks spat. 
“ Must ha’ heard it in a playhouse or got 
it read to him out a book. Sounds to him 
like he was some punkins. Anyhow, if 
you’ve any feelin’s in the matter, keep ’em 
under your hat. I don’t know what there’s 
» been between you and her, but the Mor- 
mon church is between you now, and it’s 
got the dead-wood on you. It’s either that 
for her, or Montoyo. He knows; he’s no 
fool, and he’ll take his time. So you’d bet- 
ter stick to mule-whacking and sow-belly.” 

Still it was only decent that I should in- 
quire after her. No Daniel, no Bonnie 
Bravo, was going to shut me from my duty. 
That evening, therefore, after we had 
formed corral, watered our animals at the 
one spring of good water, staked them out 
in the bottoms of the ravine, and eaten our 
supper, I went with clean hands and face— 
and, I resolved, a clean heart—to pay my 
respects at the Hyrum Adams fire. 

A cheery sight it was, too, for one bred 
as I had been to the company of women. 
Whereas during the day, and somewhat in 
the evenings, we gentiles and the Mormon 
men fraternized without conflict of sect 
save by long-winded arguments, at night- 
fall the main Mormon gathering centered 
about the Adams quarters, where the men 
and women sang hymns in praise of their 
pretensions, and listened to homilies by 
Hyrum himself. 
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They were singing now, as I approached 
—every woman also busily working with 
her hands. The words were destined to be 
familiar to me, being from one of their fa- 


vorite hymns. 


Cheer, my cheer! We're bound for peaceful 
on 


Cheer, saints, cheer, for that free and happy 
land! 


Cheer, saints, cheer! We'll Israel’s God rely on; 
We will be led by the power of His hand. 


Away, far away to the everlasting mountains, 
Away, far away to the valley in the West; 
Away, far away to yonder gushing fountains, 
=a all the faithful in the latter days are 
est. 


Into this domestic circle I civilly entered 
just as they had finished their hymn. My 
lady was seated beside the sleek-haired Ra- 
chael, with Daniel upon her other hand. I 
sensed her quick smile, and with it a surly 
stare from him, disclosing that by one per- 
son at least I was not welcomed. 

“ Anything special wanted, stranger?” 
Hyrum demanded. 

“No, sir. I was attracted by your sing- 
ing,” I replied. “ Do I intrude?” 

“ Not at all, not at all!” He was more 
hospitable. “Set if you like, in the circle 
of the saints. You'll get no harm by it, 
that’s certain.” 

So I seated myself just behind Rachael. 
A moment of constraint seemed to fall upon 
the group. I broke it by my inquiry, ad- 
dressed to a clean profile. 

“T came also to inquire after Mrs. Mon- 
toyo,” I carefully said. “ You have stood 
the journey well, thus far, madam?” 

Daniel turned instantly. 

“ Thar’s no Mrs. Montoyo i in this camp, 
mister. I’ll thank yu it’s a name yu’d best 
leave alone!” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“Cause that’s the right of it. I ‘laow 
I’ve told yu.” 

“T’m called Edna now by my friends,” 
she vouchsafed, coloring. “ Yes, thank 
you, I’ve enjoyed the day.” 

Rachael spoke softly in her gentle ac- 
cents. I learned later that she was an En- 
glish girl, a convert to Mormonism. 

“We Latter Day Saints know that the 
marriage rites of gentiles are not counte- 
nanced by the Lord. If you would see the 
light, you would understand. Sister Edna 
is being well cared for. Whatever we have 
is hers.” 

“You will take her on with you to Salt 
Lake?” 
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“ That is as Hyrum says. He has spoken 
of putting her on the stage at the next 
crossing. He will decide.” 

“T think I’d rather stay with the train,” 
my lady murmured. 

“Yu will, too, by gum!” Daniel pro- 
nounced. “ I'll talk with paw. Yu’re goin’ 
to travel on to Zion ‘long with me. I ‘laow 
I’m man enough to look out for yu, an’ 
I got plenty room. The hull wagon’s 
yourn. Guess thar won’t nobody have any- 
thing to say ag’in’ that!” His tone was 
pointed and unmistakable, and I sat fum- 
ing at it. 

My lady dryly acknowledged. 

“You are very kind, Daniel.” 

“ Wall, yu seen I’m the best man on the 
draw in this hyar train. I’m a bad one, I 
am! My name’s Bonnie Bravo. That 
gambler—he ’laowed to pop me, but I could 
ha’ killed him ’fore his gun was loose. I 
kin ride, wrastle, an’ drive a bull-team 
ag’in’ ary man from the States, an’ I got 
the gift o’ tongues. Ain’t afeared o’ Injuns, 
neither. I’m elected. I foller the Lord, 


an’ some day I'll be a bishop. I hain’t 
been more ’n middlin’ interested in wim- 
men, but I’m gittin’ old enough, an’ yu an’ 
me ’ll be purty well acquainted by the time 


we reach Zion. Thar’s a long spell ahead 
of us, but I aim to look out for yu, yu bet!” 

His blatancy was arrested by the intona- 
tion of another hymn. They all chimed in, 
except my lady and me. 


There is a people in the West the world calls 
Mormonites in jest— 

The only people who can say we have the truth 
and own its sway. 
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Away in Utah’s valleys, away in Utah’s valleys, 
Away in Utah’s valleys, the chambers of the 
Lord! 
And all ye saints, where’er you be, from bondage 
try to be set free; 
Escape unto fair Zion’s land and thus fulfil the 
Lord’s command, 
And help to build up Zion, and help to build up 
Zion, 
And help to build up Zion, before the Lord 


appear. 


Having concluded, they sat with heads 
bowed while Hyrum, standing, delivered 
himself of a long-winded blessing, through 
his nose. It was the signal for breaking up. 
They stood. My lady arose lithely, but, 
encumbered by her trailing skirt, she 
pitched forward, and I caught her. 

Daniel sprang up in a moment, with an 
angry growl. 

“None o’ that, mister! I’m takin’ keer 
of her. Hands off!” 

“ Don’t bully me, sir,” I retorted, furi- 
ous. “I’m only acting the gentleman, and 
you’re acting the boor!” 

I would willingly have fought him then 
and there, probably to my disaster, but 
Hyrum’s heavy voice cut in. 

“ Who quarrels at my fire? Mark you, 
I'll have no more of it. Stranger, get you 
where you belong. Daniel, get you to bed. 
And you, woman, take yourself off proper- 
ly, and thank God that you are among His 
chosen and not adrift in sin!” 

“ Good night, sir,” I answered. 

I walked easily away, a_ triumphant 
warmth buoying me; for ere releasing her 
strong young body I had felt a note tucked 
into my hand. 


(To be continued in the November number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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Lo, behold, within our land 
There are gathered many races; 
Side by side these people stand, 
With their fair or dusky faces 
Turned toward the self-same flag, 
Stars-and-stripes, so proudly flying; 
Do not pause to boast or brag, 
But for better things keep trying! 


Better things for you and me, 
For our sisters and our brothers, 
For our friends from o’er the sea, 
Yes, for all of these, and others, 
So that fellowship may reign, 
Far above all base endeavor; 
“ Peace on earth” is our refrain, 
And “ good-will to men” forever! 


Harold Seton 











N orator fellow who came around to 
our town back in 1917 told us that 
if the Germans won the decision in 

the big fight over in Europe, us Democrats 
would sure be out of luck—‘“ reduced to 
abject slavery under an autocratic despot- 
ism,” he said, and I guessed he was right. 
He was a college-looking guy. 

Anyway, it set me thinking. I finally 
decided to go around and see old man May- 
bee, who owns the biggest grocery-store in 
our town, and who knows all about wars, 
and women, and such things. After I had 
talked to the old man for a while, he looked 
over his specs sort of sad-like, and he said 
to me: 

“ Jim, old friend, we’ve got to avenge 
Belgium!” 

Yes, sir, that’s all the old man said. 

Well, I never knew much about Belgium, 
but I figured it must have got a dirty trick 
played it, or the old man wouldn’t have 
looked so tearful-like. That’s why I joined 
the army. 

Understand, I’m not kicking. I calcu- 
late I’d have gone anyway, once I got the 
straight of it about the war; but I didn’t 
find out about things till I got across. 

But I fought. Yes, siree, I .was right 
in Jack Pershing’s corner until the Ger- 
mans threw up the sponge and the Kaiser 
hired out as a wood-chopper in Holland. 
Then they loaded us on the boats, and we 
sailed right back to these good old United 
States; and you can bet we had the bacon 
with us—leastwise our side had the bacon. 

I guess there wasn’t enough to get around 
to me, seeing as all I got out of it was a 
discharge paper and a ticket back to Malta 
—which same was all I wanted. No place 
in the world looked as good to me as the 
old home town. During those army days 
I sure longed to get back to the old job 
managing the Malta Mendicants in the 
Milk River Valley League, same being in 
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the finest piece of alfalfa country you ever 
set your eyes on. 

Well, I arrived in Malta toot sweet, if 
you know what that means, and the first 
thing I did was to go around to the grocery- 
store to see old man Maybee. The old boy 
was piling boxes when I entered, but when 
he spied me—say, you could have heard a 
pin drop! 

He stood there for a while, simple-like, 
giving me the once-over like a butcher ap- 
praising a choice pig. At last, I guess, he 
recognized my soldier uniform, for he tot- 
tered across the room in a respectful man- 
ner, like he was approaching the Czar of 
Mexico, or Jack Dempsey, or somebody. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” he 
asked. 

“‘ Well, Mr. Maybee,” I replied in a calm 
voice, “I’d like to get my old job back, 
managing the Mendicants; and, as you're 
president of the club, I figure you’re my 

»” 


The old man didn’t know what to say 
for a while. I could see that he was dum- 
founded, as the writer chap would say. But 
soon he got his bearings, and a look of rec- 
ognition soaked into his wrinkle-lined face, 
until at last he was beaming all over. 

“ Well, if it ain’t my old friend Jimmy!” 
he acclaimed, grasping one of my hands, 
and trying to get in to close quarters, as if 
to pull the kissing act. 

“ Desist!” I yelled, pushing him away 
with one of my strong arms. “I ain’t no 
frog, and this isn’t Paris. Give me breath!” 

“ Ah, but, Jimmy!” he cooed, giving me 
an affectionate look over his horn-rimmed 
specs. “ Ah, but I’m tickled to death! To 
think that it is our own boy back from the 
wars! What will the mayor say when he 
sees your stalwart manliness, garbed in the 
habiliments of the warrior, that helped to 
save the world from the ensnaring tentacles 
of barbarism?” 
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“JT don’t give a darn what the mayor 
will say,” I said, getting kind of sore. 
“ Most likely he’ll swoon in pure ecstasy of 
delight; but I’m not figuring on making 
myself a cheap entertainment for all the 
old women of this town. I came to you 
for a job. Do I get it?” 

It was hind of hard on the old man, I’ll 
admit, repulsing his well-meant advances so 
harshly; but I had to do it. If I hadn’t, 
he might have been gushing over me to this 
day, and if there’s anything I can’t stand 
it’s this fluffy-duffy, sentimental stuff. 
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However, I landed the sought-for job, 
along with the sad enlightenment that the 
Mendicants were about as hopeless a look- 
ing outfit as ever landed in the cellar— 
nothing like the team that I had forsaken to 
show the Kaiser who’s who. Judging from 
the dope, we had about as much chance to 
win the pennant as grape-juice at a boot- 
leggers’ picnic. 

But I wasn’t looking to win the pennant 
right off. My job was to build a ball-team; 
and in so doing I found that the time that 
I had spent in the big scrap over in Europe 
was worth something more besides just get- 
ting in line for the sixty-dollar bonus. I 
got a line on ball-players also—which I 
did by using my eyes for more than dodg- 
ing the military police. 

One day I stood in the front-line trench, 
watching a battle between a big bruiser 
from Texas and about five Germans out in 
Nobody’s Land. The Texan kept the Ger- 
mans at a distance, and peppered them with 
hand-grenades. Say, talk about control! 
That bird just handled those grenades like 
they were marbles, and scored a bull’s-eye 
every time he let fly at a German’s head. 
And speed! Say, bo, that baby had a hot 
one that would make lightning look slow. 

It wasn’t long before he had all the Ger- 
mans struck out, and was looking for more 
enemies to conquer. What matter if he was 
an undertaker by trade? I figured he was 
a pitcher by talent; so I offered him a job 
on the Mendicants, and he said if I ever 
needed him he would come a flying. 

It was in July, after I had given up 
hopes of ever injecting enough pep into the 
demoralized Mendicants to get us out of 
the cellar, that I sent my S. O. S. to the 
Texan, whose name was Bill Garver. What 
pleased me most was the promptness with 
which Bill answered the call. 
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“T’m coming,” he says in his telegram. 
“ T’ll be there in no time, if not sooner. Be 
prepared for a surprise.” 

I got the surprise, too, in jig-time; but 
it wasn’t the kind that makes you weep 
buckets of joy. For besides Bill, whom I 
went down to the train to meet, there was 
another individual, tall, austere, gray-eyed, 
middle-aged, and dignified. That I was 
surprised is to say Babe Ruth is a mild 
swatter. I was spellbound. 

Before I knew what I was doing, I had 
straightened to an upright position, heels 
together, arms hanging loosely at the sides, 
shoulders back, and facing the front. Yes, 
and then I must have described a small arc 
as I raised my right arm in executing the 
military salute. 

“ Hey, Jim, you rookie, snap out of it! 
You’re not in the army now,” roared Bill, 
slapping me on the back with a fist that 
brought me back to earth with a bang. 
“ Sure, I brought old Cap Sisson with me, 
you know. He says he’s a short-stop. He 
quit a good job counter-hopping to come 
down here to tide you over the crisis. Don’t 
salute the old duffer. You’re the boss here, 
you know!” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Ferris!” spoke up the cap- 
tain. “ Saluting is an inconvenience that is 
not required of civilians. Outside of the 
army, we’re all equals.” : 

“Not by a long shot we’re not equals!” 
I yelled, ashamed of myself for having 
obeyed the instinct of habit. “ In the army 
you were the big cheese and I had to salute 
you at every darn turn. If there was a speck 
of sand on my rifle, you’d give me a month 
in the kitchen police. Now, by golly, as 
long as you’re playing on my team, under- 
stand this—you’re the buck private, and I’m 
the Ferdie Foch! There ain’t going to be 
no saluting, neither; but there’s going to be 
discipline, and if you think you can’t stand 
the gaff, you’d better pike back home. I 
don’t care if you’re a better short-stop than 
Hornsby—which you ain’t.” 

The cap didn’t seem to like that very 
well, but he didn’t get mad, like I expected 
him to, which made me sore. I’d like to 
have seen him get mad. 

“Mr. Ferris,” he says, as he and Bill 
stepped into my jitney to go to the hotel, 
“as long as I perform the necessary func- 
tions appertaining to my position on the 
baseball team in a creditable manner, I will 
brook no criticism from you or anybody 
elsé. If I do not, I will make no complaint 
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at receiving my discharge. Other than that, 
we have nothing in common. Indeed, I am 
sorry that my duties ia the past have tend- 
ed to stir the rancor of your soul. How- 
ever, I trust you'll recognize that your own 
deficiencies were the prime creating motive 
of my actions.” 

Well, I never had a ready answer for that 
one. It was too deep for me; and I didn’t 
want to show myself plain bonehead— 
which brings me to the point of this story. 
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I HAVE always claimed that education 
is a mighty helpful thing when it comes 
to doping out the income-tax, or being 
President; but it’s something like shooting 
craps. You can’t be perfect. You can’t 
throw a seven every time, cause nobody 
knows everything. Still, I guess education 
is mighty useful in certain lines of toil, like 
I mentioned. 

But one thing I never could see was how 
a college education is any good to a section- 
hand, a Cork policeman, or a ball-player. 
The brightest lights of the diamond are the 
kids from the sand-lots, that don’t know 
whether college is a popular song or a pork- 
and-beans box-fighter. Oh, yes, there are 
exceptions to the rule, like that Sisler fel- 
low that slams the pellet for St. Louie; 
but I figure these rare birds would be just 
as good ball-players without the education. 

It didn’t take me long to discover, how- 
ever, that Cap Sisson was a peculiar duck, 
even though he wasn’t a southpaw. When 
he wasn’t playing ball, he wasn’t matching 
nickels, like the rest of my gang would be 
doing. Penny ante wasn’t in his line at all, 
neither; and he didn’t know whether 
casino was the ball-park of Rome or a 
brand of hop. 

Me? I knew all such things, and 
couldn’t help feeling sort of sorry for the 
poor fellow that didn’t. So one day after 
Cap Sisson had saved the day by cracking 
out a home run in the ninth, I warmed up 
a little te him. 

“Cap, old boy,” I said, “ come around 
to my shack to-night, and I'll give you a 
little eye-opener.” 

“My dear sir,” returned the captain in 
all seriousness, “ I would not think of put- 
ting myself under an obligation that I could 
not in some measure repay. You are very 
kind to offer me a gift, to be sure, and I 
appreciate it. However, I am glad to say 
that I do not find it necessary to resort 
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to artificial devices to aid functioning of the 
optic organ in its natural capacity. But 
just for curiosity, I would certainly appre- 
ciate the opportunity of examining the me- 
chanical composition of the contrivance you 
mention.” 

Somehow I managed not to succumb to 
a stroke, and by a great effort I succeeded 
in explaining myself clearly. 

“ Eye-opener is just a sort of whisky,” 
I said. “It’s genuine Scotch. Come on 
over, and I’ll give you a shot.” 

“ Really, I couldn’t think of deadening 
my moral tone to such an extent as to yield 
to the temptation of alcohol, if that’s what 
you mean,” returned Sisson, putting on a 
long face. “ Besides, I can’t afford to neg- 
lect my research work in the field of socio- 
logical progress and psychological reaction, 
even to accept the diverting entertainment 
that association with you might tend to 
produce.” 

Can you beat that? I couldn't. I 
couldn’t even think of an answer, and I 
walked away feeling like a big boob. There 
was no doubt about it, Cap Sisson was a 
highbrow. 

Highbrow or not, however, nobody could 
deny that Sisson could play ball. He cov- 
ered his position around short, backing up 
second and third like two feet of snow; 
and besides that, he led the team in hitting 
with a mark of .305—not so bad even in 
our league, where .300 hitters were not un- 
common. 

However, for all his good ball-playing, 
which undoubtedly contributed even more 
than Bill Garver’s pitching toward getting 
the Mendicants out of the cellar, the captain 
wasn’t popular, not even among his team- 
mates. He held himself aloof, never join- 
ing in their playful repartee, never conde- 
scending to speak in the language that the 
players understood—that is, slang. You 
can imagine, then, that he was about as 
sociable as a deaf mute in the Knitting 
League, and about as much beloved as the 
influenza. 

But Sisson didn’t seem to let that worry 
him at all. He did his best in his own quiet 
way, never boasting or complaining about 
luck or anything else. 


IV 


Time passed, as the calendar showed; 
and whereas we were in the cellar in June, 
September, the last month of the baseball 
season in our league, found us in fifth place. 
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The Tampico Whirlwinds were leading the 
league, with the pennant as good as cinched. 
Then came the Hinsdale Hoosiers, the Pais- 
ley Wolves, and the Accord Eagles, in the 
order named. And in that order the teams 
wound up on the final stretch, with only 
one four-game series left to play. 

Our opponents in the final series hap- 
pened to be the Accord club; and as that 
team was our closest rival, the interest of 
the fans in the occasion was enough to 
cause additional stands to be erected. 

I hardly expected to overtake the Eagles, 
which doesn’t mean that the Mendicants 
had given up hope. To beat them out in 
the league standing meant that we would 
have to capture three out of the four games. 
To me, that seemed an almost impossible 
thing to do, for the Eagles had a pitcher of 
the name of Nook, who used a freak de- 
livery that had proved almost unhittable 
by all the Ty Cobbs and Tris Speakers of 
our league. 

Now understand, the emery ball, the 
shine ball, the spit ball, and all the other 
nefarious brands of ball, both ancient and 
modern, designed to foil the batter, were 
barred in the Milk River Valley League. 
But if you can’t show where the ball has 
been emeried, if you can’t tell where it has 
been moistened, if you can’t produce evi- 
dence to prove that the pitcher has resorted 
to illegal practises, what can you do? 
Nothing, that’s it. So Nook continued to 
take his regular turn on the mound through- 
out the season, turning in more victories by 
his elusive twists than any other pitcher in 
the circuit. 

Outside of Nook, the Mendicants were 
the better team, as they clearly demon- 
strated in the first game of the series. Bill 
Garver did the pitching, and held the 
Eagles to three scattered hits, while his 
team-mates were slamming the offerings of 
young Harris, the Eagles’ pitcher, in regu- 
lar Babe Ruth fashion. The result was that 
the Mendicants won the game by the score 
of eight to one. 

In consequence, our stock began to rise 
considerably on the local betting market. 
Even old man Maybee wagered fifty dollars 
that the Mendicants would win the series, 
and a dollar to the old man was as much as 
a house on Riverside Drive to a New York 
factory girl. Me? I never bet a cent. I 
knew Nook was to pitch two games, and 
we would have to have more than a good 
team to beat him. And I was right. 
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Next day, with the big six feet of Nook 
occupying the pitcher’s mound for the op- 
position, my gang looked like a delegation 
of section-hands trying to solve the mys- 
teries of Walter Johnson. Sisson was the 
only man on the club that got as far as first 
base, and he died there. When he came 
back to the bench he said to me: 

“ That pitcher is exceedingly good, Mr. 
Ferris, but I am of the opinion that he is 
using some illegitimate substance in ma- 
nipulating the ball. If I don’t mistake, it 
would be advantageous to investigate into 
the matter.” 

“No use, Sisson,” I answered. “ All the 
wise birds in Clay County have been trying 
to dope it out, and can prove nothing 
against him. He was a soldier chap, too, 
you know, with the Canadians, over in 
Ypres or some other big fight. I figure he 
picked something up over there that he’s 
making use of in baseball. Anyway, we 
can’t prove anything.” 

“Oh, a soldier, was he?” Sisson ex- 
claimed, showing a little interest. “ Well—” 

But Parker struck out just then, ending 
the game, five to nothing against us, and I 
made a quick getaway, leaving the captain 
to finish his conversation with himself. 

The third game was a repetition of the 
first, the Mendicants winning by a one- 
sided score, and clearly demonstrating their 
general superiority. That left only one 
game to play to decide which team, the 
Eagles or the Mendicants, was to occupy ~ 
fourth place. The chances were all in favor 
of the Eagles, for they had saved Nook for 
the deciding game, while I had already 
used Garver, our best pitcher, in two games. 

It was an ideal day, with plenty of sun- 
shine, nice and warm; and the ball-park 
was jammed with all the fans for twenty 
miles around. 

_ I had Jack Spaulding warming up for the 
Mendicants, while on the opposite side of 
the diamond Nook was doing likewise for 
the Eagles. Then the batteries were an- 
nounced, and the Accord team trotted out 
on the diamond. Jacobi, our lead-off man, 
stepped to the plate, and the battle was on. 

For eight innings it was nip and tuck, 
one to nothing in favor of the Eagles. 
Spaulding was pitching in the best of form, 
holding the Eagles down to the one run 
which they had scored in the fifth inning on 
two hits and a sacrifice fly. As for Nook, 
the Mendicants were helpless before his 
baffling delivery, and even the most opti- 
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mistic of our supporters had given up the 
game as lost. 

Spaulding held the Eagles safe through 
the first half of the ninth. Then the Men- 
dicants came in for their last chance to win 
the game, which they didn’t expect to do. 
But that’s the point. 

Anything might happen in war or base- 
ball; so I wasn’t particularly surprised 
when Jacobi got hit on the head by a 
pitched ball, drawing a free pass to first, 
with none down. I wasn’t building any 
false hopes, either. Nook was complete 
master of the situation. He calmly struck 
out the next two batters with perfect ease, 
and the fans began to leave the stands. 

Sisson was up. Now Sisson, as I told 
you, was a good hitter, and I think Nook 
intended to pass him; but instead of wait- 
ing for four balls, the captain reached up 
for a high one and slammed out a single, 
Jacobi going to third on the play. 

That put two men on bases. The fans 
settled back in their seats. Spaulding was 
next; but I took him out and sent Bill 
Garver in as pinch hitter. 

The first one Bill let pass for a strike, 
and Sisson stole second. That put a man 
on second and third, two down, and one 
strike on Garver. Garver fouled the sec- 
ond one, making the count two strikes and 
no balls. 

I began picking up the bats, preparing 
_for a hasty exit. Jacobi was getting ner- 
vous on third. Sisson was taking a danger- 
ous lead off second, trying to rattle the 
pitcher. Nook began to wind up, and 
then— 


By gee, I clean forgot myself for just an 
instant. The bats dropped from my hands, 
and subconsciously my eyes reverted to 
Nook. Somebody back of the grand stand 
was blowing reveille. 

The effect of the familiar signal was hyp- 
notic. Nook, half-way in the middle of his 
wind-up, halted, hesitated, drew himself up 
with a jerk, and let the ball float lazily to 
the plate. Garver leaned against it, and I 
guess the ball is going yet. Anyway, it was 
a home run, winning the game, the series, 
and fourth place in the league standing for 
the Mendicants. 

Some luck, I said it was; but I learned 
more later. 
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Nook was accused of having sold the 
game to the Mendicants, and was dis- 





charged from the league. In fact, it did 
look pretty bad for Nook. There’s no 
doubt that the ball that Garver knocked 
over the fence was made to order for a 
home run. 

It wasn’t altogether Nook’s fault, as I 
could have proved if I wanted to; but I 
didn’t want to, because I knew that Nook 
was using an illegal delivery—loaded dice, 
if you please—and the league would be 
better off without him. 

Before he left, however, Nook informed 
the press that instead of spit he used a 
preparation of ether in manipulating the 
ball. Ether has the same effect as saliva, 
with the advantage of evaporating without 
showing any evidence of the ball having 
been doctored. 

Well, that’s that, but not quite the end. 
My biggest trouble was to come. Captain 
Sisson gave up his job, thereby doing the 
Mendicants out of the best short-stop in the 
league. 

“What’s the matter, cap?” I said. 
“ Ain’t you getting enough money?” 

“No, Mr. Ferris, it’s not that. I have 
accepted a position with an Eastern educa- 
tional institution as an assistant in the psy- 
chology department, making it impossible 
for me to continue playing ball.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that you’ve got 
a job lined up, cap,” I said. “ But what’s 
this psychology thing that you’re always 
talking about, anyhow? Anything like 
home brew?” 

“ Perhaps I can illustrate better by an 
example,” he explained. “I have learned 
from experiment that the human mind, un- 
der duress of a trying situation, is particu- 
larly susceptible to psychological sugges- 
tion. Now you will remember, in the last 
game against the Eagles, it was the seem- 
ingly unaccountable failure of Nook that 
won the game for the Mendicants. Nook’s 
failure was not unaccountable to me. In 
fact, I had arranged for that very thing. 
It was I who caused reveille to be blown.” 

“Oh, you were the hick that paid that 
bugler to spoil my peace of mind, were 
you?” I asked. “ What was your object?” 

“To get a striking test of my theory, 
and also to win that game for the Mendi- 
cants. You know what happened. Hear- 
ing the well-known bugle-call, Nook, who 
had been in the army for a long time, 
forgot himself for a moment. He released 
the ball unknowingly, and a schoolboy 
could have hit it over the fence. It was 
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force of habit on his part, occasioned by 
psychological suggestion. I will add that 
if Nook had played on the square in his 
manner of pitching, I would not have taken 
such measures.” 

“You're all right, captain!” I finally 
managed. “If you mean to say you can 
dope out stuff like that all the time, it’s 
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no wonder you were my boss in Europe. 
If I ever have a son, I’m going to send 
him to your school to learn all these psy- 
chological twists, and then make a John 
McGraw out of him. You'll soon be presi- 
dent of that Eastern college, captain. 
That’s where you belong. You're too deep 
for this league!” 





Joe Baiuley’s 


Masterpiece 


THE STORY OF AN OLD NEWSPAPER MAN AND THE BOOK 
HE MEANT TO WRITE 


By John Harvey Sorrells 


OR forty years Joe Bailey had been 
about to start writing his book.. At 
the end of forty years he had not so 

much as penned the first sentence. Some- 
how, he never could get to it. 

Measured in units of time, Joe had lived 
sixty years; measured in the fulness of his 
days—the things he had seen and heard 
and felt—he had lived thrice sixty years. 
Joe had covered big events as a reporter; 
he had handled big stories as a copy-reader 
and a night city editor. His hours had 
been filled with the stuff of life. 

After his forty years as a newspaper man 
Joe found himself, not without something of 
relief, drawn out of the flood and seques- 
tered in the calm stream which flowed with 
scarcely a ripple through the morgue of the 
News-Herald. The morgue was the place 
where facts were stored—chiefly facts about 
men and women who had figured in the 
news and might figure there again. Thus, 
whenever a public personage died, an obit- 
uary notice could readily be prepared. 

It was Joe’s duty to file all this material 
alphabetically, so that it was always avail- 
able on demand. Aside from this, there 
= little for him to do, except to read and 

When there was no one to talk to, he 
read. He kept his favorite books—a tat- 
tered collection—on his desk, where also 
were a tin of tobacco, plenty of matches, 
and a pipe for Roger Mason. Roger Mason 
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was a good talker and a good listener, and 
his daily visit to the morgue was an event. 

Roger was a. reporter, young in years, 
but, like Joe, one who had seen and heard 
and felt many things. There was a pic- 
turesqueness about the white-haired veteran 
which struck a responsive chord in the 
younger man. Perhaps Roger had imagi- 
nation. At any rate, the old man’s sturdy 
dignity, his punctilious grammar, his gentle 
humor, fascinated Mason. Besides, there 
were depths of wisdom reflected in the 
whimsical blue eyes, and wondrous tales 
dropped from the smiling lips. 

So Mason came to the morgue and sat 
with his heels on Joe’s desk and sucked on 
his pipe while Joe talked of many things. 
He talked of himself scarcely at all; of 
other people, a great deal. He told of the 
men he had known and seen and talked 
with—men whose names were written in 
history. 

He talked also of his book—the book he 
had been about to write for forty years. It 
was a wonderful book that—a book of 
lights and shadows, of tears and laughter, 
of sweat and blood, of strife, of friendship, 
of passion, of wild tempests and_ soft 
breezes, of fragrant blossoms and of stifling 
exhalations. 

It was a book, and yet not a book—it 
was America. Its characters were the men 
of America who had built cities in the for- 
ests and thrown a web of steel tracks across 
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a continent; men who had tunneled and 
bridged; men who had declared war and 
fought battles. It was of the ruthless 
march of capital, the sullen defiance of 
labor. It was a book of men who hated 
and loved, and were strong in their hatred 
and love—never weak. 

All this he told Mason as they sat and 
smoked. 

“ My book is going to be history, and 
yet not history.” He blew his words out 
with a cloud of smoke. “ Fiction and his- 
tory are divided by a hair line. History 
gives the facts, as far as it is possible to 
relate them. Fiction provides the high 
lights and the low lights, the background 
and the foreground.” 

“ And your book, Joe—” 

“Tt will be fiction,” the old man de- 
claimed; “ but it will be real fiction—not 
milk and honey tales.” He pounded the 
desk with his hand. “ There’s more drama 
in the smoke and steel of this city than 
there is in all the plays of Shakespeare. 
There is more drama in the lives of the 
men I have known than in ‘ Othello,’ 
* Hamlet,’ and ‘ Lear ’ combined.” 

“T agree with you, Joe,” Roger replied. 
Then, slowly: “I wish I were the man to 
write it!” 

“IT am the man to write it!” Joe sprang 
to his feet and struck his chest with his 
clenched hands. “It’s here! It’s here! 
I’m full of it. My blood’s hot with it. 
I’ve felt it for forty years. I’ve been start- 
ing to write it for forty years, lad—for 
forty years—and some day I’m going to 
write it!” 

“ And when are you going to start, Joe?” 
Roger smiled. 

“When? You ask me when? Maybe 
to-night I'll start it.” 

The old man had risen again, and 
stormed about the desk, shaking his fist in 
Roger’s face. Mason smiled and shook his 
head. 

“You'll never start it, Joe. You’ve been 
starting too long.” 

Joe sat down heavily. The light went 
from his eyes. 

“ Maybe you’re right, Roger,” he said 
dully. “ But I ought to write it. Some- 
body ought to write it. "Twould be for the 
glory of our country to have it done.” 

“ It would be a masterpiece, Joe.” 

“A masterpiece? You speak of a mas- 
terpiece? Nothing ever done could equal 
it. The man who catches the spirit of 
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America and puts it on paper will have 
done what no man has ever done for any 
nation, for there has never been, and is not 
now, any nation — any people — like ours. 
The man who—” 

“ Nobody will ever write that book, Joe. 
It’s too big—too big for me, too big for 
you. Some of us can feel it, but our canvas 
is too small, and we don’t know enough 


about color. We can’t paint boldly enough | 


—we can’t paint skilfully enough, Joe.” 

“ Nobody, you say, will ever write that 
book? Nobody? Look at me, Roger!” 
The old man had jumped to his feet again. 
“Look at me! Old Joe is going to write 
that book. I’ve lived—I’ve seen things, 
I’ve known men. I’m going to write that 
book—my book!” He sat down again, but 
his eyes retained their fire. “ My book—a 
masterpiece!” he whispered. 

A call from the managing editor’s office 
cut short Roger’s visit. He knocked out his 
pipe and stood up to go. 

“You'll never write that book unless you 
start it, Joe,” he smiled. “ Why don’t you 
get into it?” 

“T will, I will,” the old man murmured. 
Then, as Roger hesitated in the doorway, 
Joe quavered excitedly: “It ‘ll be a mas- 
terpiece, Roger! You'll be proud to say 
you knew old Joe.” 


II 


Rocer closed the door and went down 
to the managing editor’s office, where he 
received an assignment which was to send 
him hurrying to a city hundreds of miles 
away, there to put his deft fingers to the 
pulse of a fevered body—a body of men in 
conference, the outcome of whose delibera- 
tions would vitally affect millions of people 
throughout the country. 

In the rush of getting away, Mason auto- 
matically dismissed old Joe from his mind. 
Planted in a Pullman compartment, how- 
ever, and started on the first lap of his 
journey, his thoughts drifted back to the 
old man. 

Few newspaper men talk much of them- 
selves, and Joe was no exception; but from 
references dropped now and then, Mason 
had inferred that Joe knew something of 
— of tragedy—in his own 
ife. 

There is always tragedy in the life of a 
man grown old in his profession—old and 
useless. There is tragedy in the slender 
purse and the threadbare clothes. But the 
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shadows in Joe’s life, Roger believed, were 
cast by something more than lack of money 
and the passing of youth. What sorrow 
might have come to the old man, however, 
he could not tell. 

Meanwhile the train sped on, putting 
many miles between Roger and the object 
of his speculation. The locomotive raced 
nose and nose with time, and the hours 
passed swiftly in the race. An emperor 
became a refugee; a great war ended in the' 
flicker of an eyelash. Minutes are ages on 
destiny’s timepiece. Hours on the ordinary 
watch can spell disaster, triumph, scourge, 
riot, ruin. 

When Mason left the office of the News- 
Herald that afternoon, the city was bask- 
ing under a genial midwinter sun. Time’s 
race with Mason’s locomotive was scarce 
five hours old when it was shivering in the 
icy breath of a wintry gale. Hard-driven 
sleet rattled like volleys from a Browning 
gun against window-panes, and sensitive 
flesh quivered in the attack. 

Night came, and the lights winked on, 
bleary and wavering in the wind-driven 
spray. Streets became cajions, roaring in 
the gale, and swept clean of pedestrians. 
What few men were abroad scurried for 
cover, their backs bent, their heads drawn 
turtle-like into coat collars. Automobiles 
with drawn curtains sped through the 
storm, sleet drumming on the wind-shields, 
icy water spitting under the wheels. 

The News-Herald’s morgue was not an 
uncomfortable place that night. Here Joe 
Bailey sat dozing over one of his tattered 
volumes, kept half asleep by the book and 
half awake by the plunging bayonets of 
ice clanging against the roof. By eleven 
o'clock, realizing that it was an all-night 
battle, he tossed his book aside and went 
out into it. 

His head down, and stepping carefully to 
avoid risking his thin soles in the cold 
water which lay under foot, he drove into 
the cold blast. The wind caught the thin 
skirts of his overcoat and wrapped them 
about his legs; the sleet slapped his face 
ted, and pinched his eyes blue. The bit- 
ter cold smote him-like a dagger, wielded 
by an unseen hand from out the dark. 
Something gripped Joe’s heart as he strug- 
gled through the storm, and pneumonia was 
in his lungs when he reached home. 

Mason had scarce gone to his berth and 


awakened again; but in that time hot fever . longi 


had come to Joe’s body, and a gripping pain 
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te his breast. While Mason went about his 
business of reporting the conference in the 
distant city, Joe lay on his scorching bed, 
tossing and turning, muttering incoherent 
words—words which the doctor could not 
understand. There was something about a 
“ book,” and a “ masterpiece,” and “ life,” 
and “ drama.” 

Once the delirious patient mumbled a 
woman’s name—and a man’s; but the doc- 
tor was too busy to pay any attention. 
— were other cases that day—many of 

em. 

Mason returned within a week. The city 
basked again under a warm sun; the storm 
had fought itself out; the cold had been 
routed. Mason reported to his chief, then 
bounded up the steps to the morgue. A 
bald man wearing heavy-rimmed specta- 
cles looked up as Roger flung the door 
open. 

“ Hello, Rog!” he greeted. “When ’d 
you get back?” 

“Hello, Perry! What are you doing 
here? Where’s Joe?” 

Perry 
“ Joe’s down with pneumonia. I’m tak- 
ing care of the morgue now—a darned dull 
job, too!” 

Mason was paying no attention to Perry. 

“Old Joe—pneumonia!” he said in an 
awed whisper. 

He left the room abruptly, with Perry 
gazing curiously at him through the thick 
glasses. 

Joe had battled his way through the de- 
lirium. Drawn of face, tired, burning with 
fever, but rational withal, he greeted Roger 
with a smile. 

“TI thought you would never get here,” 
he said. 

Mason pulled up a chair and caught one 
of the sick man’s shrunken hands. 

“ T came as soon as I heard, Joe.” 

“T knew you would.” 

“ Joe, you’re better?” 

A wan smile crossed the old man’s face. 

“T’m going to die, Roger,” he told his 
friend. 

“ No! ” 

“Yes—I’m not afraid.” 

“ Joe, you can’t go off now,” Mason 
said, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 
“You haven’t written your book yet, you 
know. Why, man, think—” 

Joe smiled again, a wistful smile, full of 


ng. 
“T’ve thought of the book—too much,” 
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he said. “I sha’n’t write the book, Roger, 
but,” he whispered, “I’ve written some- 
thing else. Please pull it out from under 
the pillow.” 

Roger got it out—two or three sheets of 
paper torn from a cheap tablet, and cov- 
ered with feeble, wavering lines in pencil. 
Joe took it, looked at it, then placed it in 
Roger’s hand. 

“T wrote that this morning,” he said, 
“when the wheels left my head. What’s 
there is just a little bit of what the old 
man was going to put into his book.” 

Mason began to read, but Joe stopped 
him. 

“Not now—not until after—I’m gone. 
I want to ask a favor of you, Roger. When 
old Joe passes out, you’ll write a line or two 
in the News-Herald about him?” 

Roger nodded. 

“ And a picture, Roger? There’s a cut 
of me in the morgue. You'll run that, 
won’t you?” 

Again Mason nodded. 

“ And now, Roger, that, too—what I’ve 
written; will you run that, too? Will you 
do that for me, Roger?” 

Roger nodded once more. 
smiled. 

“T’m almost happy,” he whispered. 
“ But I would like to have started on that 
book!” 

The old man’s lungs were failing, and 
fever withered his body. His mind groped 
about as in a fog. Roger stayed by the bed 
until the end. 

“ Hold my hand, Roger! It’s a master- 

i Joe—Joey—can’t you hear—your 


The old man 


Mason released the withered fingers and 
stood up. Old Joe was dead. 

In the morgue Roger found a cut of his 
friend. He laid it on the desk Joe had 
used arid sat down in the chair Joe had sat 
in. Perry had sensed something wrong, and 
had left. 

Roger took from his pocket the scrawled 
pages Joe had given him, and began to 
read. 

Roger Mason had seen and heard and 
felt many things. He had looked on death 
in many forms; he had heard the cry of 
broken hearts; he had seen the wreck of 
broken dreams. That he had been able to 
do this with no visible show of emotion was 
not due to hardness. Those who feel most 
keenly sometimes show it the least. But 
as Roger looked up from Joe’s scrawl, the 
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mist 


He took Joe’s cut and the scrawl down 
to the managing editor. 

“Old Joe Bailey is dead,” he said ab- 
tuptly. “ As a favor to me, Mr. Holt, will 
you run his cut—and this?” handing him 
the scrawl. 

Holt read the scrawl, ran his fingers 
through his hair, and pursed his lips. 

“ Why—er—” he began, when Mason in- 
terrupted him. 

“T know he was—was nobody,” Roger 
said; “ but I promised him—when he was 
dying—and he died happy.” 

Holt ran his fingers through his hair 
again, then swung around to his desk. 

“ Dress it up the way you want it,” he 
said. “I'll O. K. it.” 

Joe’s picture and his obituary were in the 
home edition. To the right of the picture 
was Joe’s story—the scrawl he had given to 
Mason. It was prefaced by a few lines 
written by Mason. 


The following message was written by Mr. 
Bailey, with his own hand, just a few hours be- 
fore his death. In it can be seen the high courage 
which dominated his character, and the great 
faith which was his consolation in his dying hour. 


Then came what poor Joe had written: 


At last I am face to face with this thing called 
death; and I am not afraid. 

It all seems different now—the thought of 
dying. Standing here at the curtain which hangs 
before the portals of the great unknown, few 
things seem as important as they once did. Most 
important of all is the consciousness of having 
lived square with men, and of having kept the 
faith. Nothing counts now, except the good one 
has done; nothing matters but the kind of life 
one has led. Oh, God, ease the tortured soul of 
the man approaching this hour without the con- 
solation of even one good deed! 

Man’s struggle in this world—his fight upward 
and onward—is part of a gigantic scheme of 
things; but when one has laid down the pencil 
or the hammer or the hoe, there will be no reckon- 
ing at this hour as to whether he has gained fame 
or wealth. The reckoning will be whether he has 
wielded his tools honestly. 

Our sins can be washed away, for the Father 
of all is a forgiving father, even as we mortal 
fathers are. Now, as I stand ready to go out, 
I leave no reproach—only a prayer, and a hope, 
and a blessing. 

Ill 


THe home edition flowed from the 
presses into the street, and, like spilt quick- 
silver, lodged here and there in every nook 
and cranny of the city. 
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A man called Little Joe sat at a table 
in a musty room in the back end of Skillet’s 
place, in a district which policemen patrol 
with a wary eye, and police commissioners 
always regard with anxiety. Two classes 
of people inhabit the district—those want- 
ed by the police, and those who will be 
wanted. 

The man called Little Joe was one of the 
wanted. He had been wanted for years; 
but he was shrewd and discreet, and trusted 
no one. 

But now there was a red-haired woman 
who lived in a room over Skillet’s place. 
Not only was her hair a curling mass of 
flame, but her eyes glowed with fire and her 
lips were crimson. Little Joe had looked 
on her and had forgotten—forgotten that 
he was shrewd or discreet, or that he trusted 
no one; forgotten everything but that he 
wanted this woman. 

She and Little Joe were to do a “ job” 
together. The job entailed robbery, and 


incidentally the killing of a man. The red 
woman had planned it. A black auto- 
matic always hung from under Little Joe’s 
left arm, but he had never killed. He 
didn’t like the idea of killing. 

The job was planned for that night, and 


the red woman was to meet him in the room 
behind Skillet’s at eight o’clock. Joe was 
waiting for her. He sat and waited and 
read one of the newspapers which had 
seeped down into the district. 

His arms folded on the table, his head 
bowed close to the paper, his eyes jumped 
from head-line to head-line, from picture 
to picture. He turned a page—another— 
another. Then he saw it. 

He half rose from his chair, his eyes 
riveted on the portrait of Joe Bailey. For 
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a long time he stood thus. The eyessof the 
picture seemed to stare back at him—they 
seemed to draw his gaze and hold it, im- 
pelling him to look. As he looked, they 
seemed to search his face. It to 
him that they plunged into his heart; and 
the lips seemed to move. 

Little Joe couldn’t move his eyes from 
the eyes of the picture; so he covered his 
own and dropped back into his chair. He 
sat rigid for a time; then he slowly un- 
covered his eyes and read what Mason had 
written. He went on to old Joe’s message 
—a message to him, Little Joe; a message 
which came to him from that black un- 
known void—that undiscovered country be- 
yond the grave. 

The red-haired woman came in and 
slipped an arm about his neck. He pushed 
her away and got to his feet. He folded 
the paper very methodically and put it in 
his pocket. He seemed scarcely to realize 
the presence of the woman. 

She threw herself on him, and wound her 
arms about his neck. He pushed her away; 
he looked at her as if dazed, stupefied. His 
gaze wandered from her to the squalid 
room, vaguely at first, then with contempt. 
He looked again at the woman—again the 
same contempt. 

She stared at him silently all the while. 
When he stood at the door ready to go out, 
she spoke. 

“What is it, Joe?” she said. “ Where 
are you going?” 

His lip curled. 

“ Tt’s—I’m done; that’s all. I’m through 
—quit. I’m gonner take a new trail. And 
I’m going—well, I’m going to a funeral— 
my old man’s. He’s dead—and I’m done 
—for good—see?” 





DARK 


DAYS 


Ir I laugh or if I cry, 
If I live or if I die, 
The world cares nothing— 


Nor do I, 


If the end has come at last, 
If my present is all past, 
What care you and what care I? 


I can die! 


Only I shall pray to see 
One face leaning over me, 
As I look my laughing last 


On the past. 


Nicholas Breton 
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silence for a minute. Leverage was 

sorry for Carroll—sorry because he 
knew that his friend was disappointed, that 
the boyish detective had hoped against 
hope that the trail would lead to some per- 
son other than the brilliant creature who 
was Gerald Lawrence’s wife. 

It was not that Carroll had become in- 
fatuated with her. It was merely that he 
liked her — liked her sincerely, and was 
sorry for her. 

The conclusions inevitably reached from 
the premise that Naomi was the woman in 
the taxicab were none too pleasant. In the 
first place, there was the matter of morals 
involved. It had been pretty well estab- 
lished that the dead man had planned a 
trip to New York with some one. There 
was the fact that he had purchased a draw- 
ing-room and two railroad tickets — only 
one of which latter had been found in his 
pocket at midnight that night. 

Then there was the circumstance of Mrs. 
Lawrence packing her suit-case and taking 
it, or sending it, from the house during the 
day, followed by its reappearance a couple 
of days later. It also explained her sug- 
gestion that Evelyn should spend the night 
with Hazel Gresham. Knowing that she, 
Naomi, was going to leave her home before 
midnight, she had not wished her young 
sister to spend the rest of the night alone, 
and so had sent her to the house of a friend. 
That much was clear. 

“It’s hell!” burst out Carroll. 

“ You said it!” Leverage agreed. 

“ Suppose she was the woman in the 
taxicab?” 

“ Yes—suppose she was; it doesn’t prove 
that she killed Warren.” 


T's two men looked at each other in 


“No, but it proves something a good 
deal worse, Leverage. It proves that she 
was going to elope with him.” 

“Tt may. We don’t know!” 

“We don’t know anything; but there is 
a certain logic which is irresistible. Con- 
found it, man, what are we going to do 
now?” 

Leverage refused to meet his friend’s 


eyes. 

“'W-e-ll, David, suppose you tell me 
what you think we should do?” 

“We ought to—but it’s rotten! Abso- 
lutely rotten!” 

“Trouble with you, David,” said Lev- 
erage kindly, “is that you’re too damned 
human!” 

“T can’t help it. It isn’t my fault. If I 
was sure that Naomi Lawrence was the wo- 
man in that taxi, I’d arrest her immediate- 
ly; but I’m not sure, Leverage—nor are 
you, either. Let’s admit that it’s a ten- 
to-one bet—we’re still not positive; and I 
wonder if you realize what her arrest would 
mean?” 

“ What?” 

“ We can’t arrest a woman of her social 
prominence without a reason, and a darned 
good reason. Therefore, when we arrest 
her, we have to tell the public why we’re 
doing it. And what do we tell ’em? That 
she was—or might have become—Warren’s 
light-o’-love! That she was going to elope 
with him!” 

“ And yet, David, all of that is probably 
true.” 

“ Probably—yes, but not positively. We 
haven’t proved anything. And once we 
explode that bomb of scandal, we’ve started 
something that she can never live down. 
We’ve done more than that—we’ve played 
the devil with Evelyn’s chance of happi- 
ness. That kid will be in a fine position 
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when the scandal-mongers get hold of the 
gossip about her sister! Can’t you hear 
’em babbling about it being in the blood?” 

“ But she might prove that none of it is 
true.” 

“ That doesn’t make a bit of difference. 
Gossip pays no attention to a refutation. 
Leave consideration for Mrs. Lawrence out 
of it altogether, and figure where Evelyn 
comes in on the backwash.” 

“It is tough, I admit; but this is a mur- 
der case. Moreover, I don’t think she 
killed Warren.” 

“ Even if she didn’t, I fancy she’d rather 
be convicted of murder than of what this 
will lead to. I’m afraid, Leverage, we’re 
trifling with something a good deal more 
sacred than human life. If Naomi Law- 
rence is guilty, there’s no objection to her 
suffering; but her kid sister will suffer too.” 

“You don’t think, Carroll, that she 
looked like that kind?” 

“ Good God, mo! And even if we prove 
that she was the woman in the taxicab, 
and that she was going to elope with War- 
ren, it still won’t prove that she was that 
kind. There’s something about that hus- 
band of hers—meet him, Leverage, meet 
him! That’s the only way you'll have any 


understanding of my sympathy for the 
wife.” 

Leverage rose and walked to the window. 
He spoke without turning. 

“Tough, David — mighty tough! 
we've got to do something.” 


But 


No answer. Carroll had lighted a ciga- 
rette and was puffing fiercely upon it. Lev- 
erage spoke again softly. 

“ Haven’t we?” 

“T suppose we have.” 

“ Well?” 

Another long silence. 

“Tsn’t there anything we can do, Eric, 
before we start something that no human 
power can stop? Something to make us 
sure—to give us a clincher? That’s all I 
ask. You say I’m cursed with too much of 
the milk of human kindness, and perhaps I 
am. Perhaps that’s what makes me no bet- 
ter detective than I am; but it’s a trait, 
good or bad, that I’ll never get over. Until 
every possible doubt as to that woman’s 
complicity has been removed, I am opposed 
to any such course as arrest and public an- 
nouncement of the reasons therefor.” . 

Leverage shook his head. He was dis- 
appointed in his friend. Not that Carroll 
would flinch from duty; but Leverage con- 


sidered it a weakness that Carroll insisted 
on postponing the inevitable. He was 
sorry, but he felt certain that Naomi Law- 
rence’s arrest, with all its nasty conse- 
quences, had to come. His manner, as he 
addressed Carroll, was that of a man who 
washes his hands of something. 

“It’s your case, David. Handle it your 
own way. That’s always been our agree- 
ment when we worked together, and I’m 
game to stick to it now.” 

Carroll flushed. 

“ Yet you’re disappointed in me?” 

“A little—yes,” said Leverage honestly. 
“ But I’ve been disappointed in you before, 
David, and you’ve always made me sorry 
for it. I know you won’t throw me down 
this time. You’ve never done it yet!” 

“You’re safe!” said Carroll grimly. 
“No ”—as Leverage started for the door— 
“don’t go! I want to think for a minute.” 

Leverage sank obediently into a chair. 
Carroll paced the room slowly. He was 
thinking—struggling to decide upon a plan 
of action which would at least delay the 
arrest of Naomi Lawrence until the ulti- 
mate moment. 

At length he flung his head back tri- 
umphantly. Leverage looked up with 
pleasure at the sound of relief in his friend’s 
voice. 

“ Leverage?” 

“ Yes?” 

“You say this case is mine—absolutely 
—to handle as I see fit?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You agree that we have enough against 
William Barker to arrest him?” 

“T said that the first day we met him.” 

“ You also agree that he knows whatever 
connection the Lawrences have with the 
Warren murder?” . 

“ I do.” 

“ Then?get Barker. Bring him here!” 

Leverage departed with a light step. 
There was a smile on his lips. Here was 
the style of procedure with which he was 
familiar and in full sympathy. Here was 
action supplanting stagnation — something 
definite succeeding the long, nerve-rack- 
ing period of conjecture which appeared to 
lead nowhere save into a labyrinth of end- 
less discussion. 

He set the machinery of the department 
in motion. When he returned to his office, 
an hour later, Carroll was still seated mo- 
tionless before the grate fire, with an ex- 
tinguished cigar between his teeth, and his 
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eyes focused intently on the dancing flames. 
Leverage spoke. 

“T’ve got Barker!” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Down-stairs.” 

“ Bring him in. You stay here when he 
comes, but send everybody else out.” 

Cartwright brought Barker into the 
room, and Leverage dismissed the plain- 
clothes man. Barker, his eyes wide with 
fear, his face pallid, yet with a certain bel- 
ligerence in his attitude, confronted the two 
detectives. 

“T say!” he started. ‘“ What does this 
mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Carroll coldly, “ that 
you are under arrest for the murder of Ro- 
land -Warren.” 

“ That ’m—” Barker fell back a step. 
It was plain that he was intensely surprised. 
“ You're arresting me for the murder?” 

a 

“ But I didn’t do it. I'll swear I didn’t!” 

“Of course you'll swear it.” Carroll’s 
steely manner excited a vast admiration in 
Leverage’s breast. Many times before he 
had seen the transformation in his friend 
from all too human softness to almost in- 
human coldness; but he never failed of 
surprise at the phenomenon. “ Barker, we 
know you did it!” 

“You don’t know nothin’ of the kind!” 
Barker’s voice came in a half-snarl. “I 
don’t give a damn how smart you fly cops 
are—you can’t prove nothin’ on me!” 

“ That so?” 

“Yes, that’s so. Just because I worked 
for Warren ain’t no reason why you should 
arrest me for his murder. Suppose I had 
wanted to kill him—and I didn’t, for I 
didn’t,have no reason to kill him; but sup- 
pose I had wanted to, you know bloody 
well that I didn’t do it!” 

“Why do we know that?” 

“ Because you know he was killed by a 
woman!” 

“ Aa-a-ah! That’s what you think, eh?” 

“T know a woman killed him.” 

“You were present?” 

“Bah! Trying to trap me, are you? 
Well, I ain’t going to be trapped. I don’t 
know nothin’ about it, like I said from the 
first.” 

“ But you do know something about it,” 
insisted Carroll icily; “ and I’d advise you 
to come clean with us.” 
“There ain’t nothin’ 


about.” 


to come clean 
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“You say we know that a woman killed 
Warren. You seem pretty confident of 
that yourself. Well, we happen to know 
that you know who this woman was. Who 
was she?” 

For the first time Barker’s eyes shifted. 

“You know as well as me who she was?” 

“Who was she?” Carroll’s voice fairly 
snapped. 

“It was—Miss Hazel Gresham.” 

Carroll stared at the man. 

“Listen to me, Barker! You're lying, 
and we know you're lying. You know as 
well as we do that Miss Gresham was at 
her own home when Warren was killed. I 
don’t want any more lies—not one. Now 
tell us the truth!” 

Barker stared first at Carroll, then at 
Leverage. An expression of doubt crossed 
his face. It was patent that these men knew 
more than he had credited them with. Fi- 
nally he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, Mr. Carroll, that bein’ the case, 


I ain’t goin’ to stick my head in a noose for 
nobody!” 
“'You’ve decided to tell us the truth?” 
“T have.” 


“ You know who killed Roland Warren?” 

“Yes, Mr. Carroll—I know who killed 
Roland Warren.” 

“ Who was it?” 

Barker’s face went white. Leverage and 
Carroll leaned forward eagerly—nervously. 
It seemed an eternity before Barker’s an- 
swer came; but when it did, his words rang 
with conviction. He uttered a name: 

“ Mrs. Naomi Lawrence!” 
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BARKER’s words reverberated through 
the room, to be succeeded by an almost un- 
natural stillness— a silence punctured by 
the ticking of the cheap clock on the man- 
tel, by the crackling of the flames in the 
grate, by the whistling of the wind around 
the corners of the gaunt gray stone build- 
ing which housed the police department. 

The accused man looked eagerly upon 
the faces of the two detectives; then, slow- 
ly, his chest expanded with relief. He saw 
that they believed him. 

And Carroll did believe. It was not that 
he wished to do so. He had fought himself 
mentally away from that conviction time 
after time; had threshed over every scin- 
tilla of evidence, searching in vain for some- 
thing which would clear this radiant wo- 
man whom he had met but once. 
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Carroll’s interest, however platonic, was 
intensely personal. The woman had im- 
pressed herself indelibly upon him. It was 
perhaps her air of game helplessness; per- 
haps the stark tragedy which he had seen 
reflected in her eyes when he first entered 
her home and saw that she knew why he 
had come. 

And now, driven into the corner which he 
had hoped to avoid, his retentive memory 
brought back a circumstance well-nigh for- 
gotten. He addressed Barker. 

“ You mean that Mrs. Lawrence was the 
woman in the taxicab?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The “sir,” which Barker used for the 
first time, was really respectful. 

“ Where had she been during the eve- 
ning—after dark—of the night of Mr. War- 
ren’s death?” 

“ At home, I believe.” 

“ You believe?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Carroll’s eyes lighted. His voice cracked 
out accusingly: 

“Barker, don’t you know that that is 
incorrect?” 

Barker shook his head. 

“ Why, no, sir. Of course, I ain’t sayin’ 


positive that she was at home all evenin’, 
but—” 

“ As I understand it,” said Carroll slow- 
ly, “ an accommodation train came in just 


about that time. Isn’t that a fact?” 

“ Some train came in then—I don’t know 
which one it was.” 

“Tsn’t it a fact that the woman who got 
into the taxicab had been a passenger on 
that train, and that she got off with the 
other passengers, carrying a suit-case?” 

“ There ain’t nobody can see the passen- 
gers get off the trains at the Union Station, 
Mr. Carroll. You know as well as me that 
they get off under the shed and then go 
down them steps and approach the waitin’- 
room underground — crossin’ under the 
tracks.” 

“But you do know that this woman— 
whoever she was—passed through the wait- 
ing-room with the passengers who came on 
that train, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir—she done that, but it don’t 
mean nothin’.” 

“ Why doesn’t it?” 

“Well, sir, for one thing, ain’t it true 
that the papers said the suit-case she was 
carryin’ wasn’t hers at all? Ain’t it a fact 
that she had Mr. Warren’s suit-case?” 


“Well?” Carroll interjected, seeing his 
last hope glimmering. 

“ You see, sir, Mr. Warren was meetin’ 
Mrs. Lawrence at the station. He got there 
with his suit-case at about ten minutes to 
twelve. She got there about ten or fifteen 
minutes later—” 

“ How did she come?” 

“ On the street-car. When she come out, 
she was alone, and it was his suit-case she 
was carryin’—the same suit-case he had 
taken into the station. It was the one you 
found in the taxicab.” 

“ I see! ” 

Carroll did not want to believe Barker’s 
story, but he knew that the man was tell- 
ing the truth—or at least that most of what 
he was saying was true. The detective 
seemed crushed with disappointment. Lev- 
erage, seated in the corner of the room, 
chewing savagely on a big black cigar, was 
sorry for his friend—sorry, yet proud of the 
way he was standing the gaff of his chagrin. 

Carroll’s manner was almost apathetic 
as he spoke to Barker again. 

“ You know a good deal more about this 
thing than you’ve told us, don’t you, Bar- 
ker?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, let’s have your story from 
the beginning to the end. I'll be honest 
with you—I believe a good deal of what 
you’ve told me. Some of your story I don’t 
believe. Other portions of it need substan- 
tiation. You are mighty close to being 
charged with murder, and now is your 
chance to clear yourself. Go to it!” 

Barker plunged a hand into his pocket. 

“ Can I smoke, Mr. Carroll?” 

“ Certainly. And sit down.” 

They drew up their chairs before the fire. 


_Carroll did not look at Barker, but Lever- 


age’s steady gaze was fixed on the man’s 
crafty face. 

“ T’m going to come clean with you, Mr. 
Carroll. I’m going to tell you everythin’ 
I know, and everythin’ I think. I didn’t 
want to do it, and I don’t want to now; 
but I’d a heap rather have the job of con- 
vincin’ you that I ain’t mixed up in this 
murder than I would of makin’ a jury be- 
lieve the same thing. I reckon you'll give 
me a square deal.” 

“T will,” snapped Carroll. “ Go ahead!” 

“In the first place,” Barker began slow- 
ly, “it’s my personal opinion that Mr. 
Warren never had no idea of marryin’ Miss 
Gresham. Maybe I’m all wrong there, but 
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it’s what I think. I can’t prove that, of 
course—and no one else can’t, either; but 
I happen to know that he’s been crazy 
about Mrs. Lawrence for a long time. He’s 
been hangin’ around the house a good deal, 
and doin’ little things like a man will when 
he’s nuts about a woman. For instance, 
Mr. Warren wasn’t no investing man. So 
far’s I know he had all his money in gover’- 
ment bonds and such-like investments; but 
he sank some money into them woolen mills 
that Mr. Lawrence owns. He pretended 
that he liked that kid sister of Mrs. Law- 
rence’s, Evelyn Rogers; but there ain’t 
hardly a doubt in my mind, Mr. Carroll— 
an’ I’m handin’ it to you straight—that he 
was crazy about Mrs. Lawrence. And— 
not meanin’ no impertinence, sir —I ain’t 
blamin’ him a bit. 

“ Also, I reckon she wasn’t exactly in- 
different to him. She’s been up in his 
apartment twice—which is a terrible risky 
thing, and somethin’ no woman will do un- 
less she’s wild about a feller. Everything 
was proper while she was there. I was at 
home all the time, and I know; but she was 
what you call indiscreet—that is, in comin’ 
up there at all, no matter how decent she 
acted when she was there. Also, sir, she 


used to write him notes—’most every day.” 
“You have some of those notes?” 


“No, sir. I had one, if you want the 
truth; but when I saw you was watchin’ 
me—sure, I know you’ve had a couple of 
dicks shadowing me—I destroyed it.” 

“ Where are the rest of her letters?” 

“Mr. Warren used to burn ’em up care- 
ful. He wasn’t takin’ no chances of some 
one findin’ ’em and her bein’ caught in a 
scandal—which is why I think he really 
cared about her serious. His other lady 
friends he used to joke about, but never 
Mrs. Lawrence. The one letter of hers that 
I had—I’m betting that he looked for that 
three days without stopping before he gave 
it up as a bad job. That’s the way things 
was when I seen him begin to make ar- 
rangements to get away from town. It 
wasn’t supposed to be none of my business, 
and Mr. Warren never was a feller I could 
ask questions of. When he had something 
to tell me, he told it, and I never got noth- 
in’ out of him by askin’. But, bein’ his 
valet, there was certain things I couldn’t 
very well miss knowin’. I know his apart- 
ment is sublet for the new tenants to come 
in on the first of the month. He placed his 
car with a dealer to be sold, and didn’t 
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order a new one; and he drew a whole heap 
of cash out of the bank the day before he 
was killed. 

“ Also that day he sent me down-town 
to do some shoppin’. While I was down- 
town I seen him go into the railroad ticket- 
office. I didn’t pay much attention to that 
then, and later on he drove by the house 
for a minute. I had taken his lap-robe out 
of the car the night before, and forgot to 
put it back; so I thought I’d better do it. 
I went down-stairs without his knowing it, 
and when I put the lap-robe in the car I 
seen he had a suit-case in there. It wasn’t 
his, sir. The initials on it was N. L.— 
which, if you know, sir, Mrs. Lawrence’s 
name is Naomi. 

“ That made things pretty clear to me. 
He drove off and come back about a half- 
hour later. I looked when he come back, 
and the suit-case wasn’t in the car no more. 
He handed me a big wad of wages in ad- 
vance, and told me he wasn’t going to need 
me no more, and I could quit any time after 
five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Barker paused, lighted another cigarette 
from the stump of the one he had been 
smoking, inhaled a great puff, and con- 
tinued. His manner was that of a man 
under great mental stress, as if he was 
struggling to recall every infinitesimal de- 
tail which might possibly have a bearing 
on the case. 

“That sort of carries me along to the 
night, sir. I left there at five o’clock, and 
he was still there, tellin’ me good-by and 
givin’ me an excellent reference, and sayin’ 
I was a good valet and all like that, sir. 
After leavin’ there I went out and got some 
supper, and then I went up to Kelly’s 
place and horned into an open game of 
pool. You know Kelly’s place is pretty 
close to the Union Station. When it come 
to be about ten o’clock, I got tired, and 
went and sat down in the corner, eatin’ a 
hot dog from the stand in Kelly’s. 

“Then I sort of got to thinkin’ things 
over. I began to think that Mrs. Lawrence 
was doin’ a terrible foolish thing, and I was 
kinder sorry about it. Now don’t get no 
idea that I’m wantin’ you to believe I got 
a soft heart, or anythin’ like that; but I 
sort of liked Mr. Warren, and I knew Mrs. 
Lawrence was a decent woman. I knew 
once she got on the train with Mr. Warren 
she was done for. And when I got to think- 
in’ about that, sir, it struck me that maybe 
somethin’ ought to be done to keep ’em 
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from eloping that way. Not that I was 
plannin’ to do anything; but curiosity sort 
of got me, and along about eleven o’clock, 
or a little while after, I went out of Kelly’s 
and up to the Union Station. I sat down 
over in the corner and waited for somethin’ 
to happen—sort of hopin’ maybe I had 
been wrong all the time, and there wasn’t 
ing to be no elopement. 

“| waited there a long time, and then 
suddenly a taxicab came up to the curb 
and Mr. Warren got out. Then the taxi 
beat it down-town again, and Mr. Warren 
went in the station. As he come in one 
door, I beat it out of the other.” 

“ Why?” snapped Leverage. 

“ Because him seein’ me there was cer- 
tain to start somethin’, and I wasn’t han- 
kerin’ for nothin’ like that to happen. So I 
went across the street and tried to get shel- 
ter against the wall of that dump of a ho- 
tel over there. It was cold. I ain’t seen 
such a cold night in my life. I nearly froze 
to death.” 

“And yet you continued to stand 
there?” 


“Sure! I was curious—kind o’ foolish, 


maybe, but I wanted to see had I figured 
right about him eloping with Mrs. Law- 


rence. So I stood there, darn near dead 
with the cold, when the midnight Union 
Station street-car stopped and Mrs. Law- 
rence got out. The first thing I noticed 
was that she wasn’t carryin’ no suit-case. 
I noticed that on account of havin’ seen 
her suit-case in Mr. Warren’s car that day. 
She didn’t carry nothin’ but one of these 
hand-bag things that women lug around 
with ’em.” 

“ How was she dressed?” 

“ Fur coat and hat and a heavy veil.” 

“You could see the veil from across the 
street at midnight?” 

“ No, sir—not from there; but when she 
went in the depot, I followed across the 
street and looked inside to see what was 
goin’ to happen.” 

He paused a moment, and Carroll prod- 
ded him on. 

“ Well, what did happen?” 

“The minute Mr. Warren seen her come 
in, he beat it through the opposite door 
from where I was standin’ out to the plat- 
form that runs parallel to the tracks. He 
nodded to her to follow him. She sort of 
nodded like she was wise, and took a seat, 
so’s nobody would think anything in case 
there was any one there lookin’ for some- 


thing. Mr. Warren walked off down the 
outside platform toward the baggage-room. 
After about three minutes she gets up, kind 
o’ casual-like, and follers. Soon as she 
went through the door to the platform, I 
went in the waitin’-room.” 

“ What did you do then?” 

“ Nothin’. Just made a bee-line for the 
steam radiator an’ tried to get warm. I 
was so cold it hurt. I stood there for about 
ten minutes. Then I heard that train com- 
in’ in, an’ I went out to the street again.” 

Carroll’s voice was tense. 

“In all that time did you hear anything 
—anything at all?” . 

Barker shook his head. 

“ No, sir—not a thing, except that train 
comin’ in. Then the passengers from it be- 
gan to come through. I was surprised to 
see Mrs. Lawrence comin’ with them, and 
she was carryin’ his suit-case.” 

“ Whose suit-case?” 

“ Mr. Warren’s. She come on out to the 
curb an’ called a taxicab.” 

“Where was the taxicab standing?” 

“ Parked against the curb on Atlantic 
Avenue, about a hundred yards from the 
entrance, in the direction of Jackson 
Street.” 

“ How did she act?” 

“ Kinder nervous-like. Noticin’ her 
come out, I seen the taxi-driver when he 
climbed back into his cab and started her 
up. He picked up Mrs. Lawrence, and she 
put the suit-case in front beside him. Then 
they drove off; and that’s all I know, sir.” 

Carroll rose and walked slowly the length 
of the room. 

“ What did you think when you saw Mrs. 
Lawrence come out of the station alone, 
carrying Mr. Warren’s suit-case—when she 
did that and called a taxicab and went off 
in it alone?” 

“ Not knowin’ nothin’ about no killin’, 
Mr. Carroll, I thought they’d got together 
and talked things over, and decided to call 
off the elopement.” 

“ You did?” Carroll paused. “ And the 
first time you knew of Warren’s death?” 

“Was when I read the newspapers the 
next morning.” 

“ Then why,” barked the detective, “ did 
you make the blunt statement that Mrs. 
Lawrence killed Warren?” 

“ Because,” said Barker simply, “I be- 
lieve she did.” 

“ How could she have killed him? When 
and how?” 
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“ That’s easy,” explained Barker quietly. 
“ Tf I’m right in thinkin’ that they was go- 
in’ to call off the elopement, they could 
have seen that taxi standin’ against the 
curb, and he could have got in it without 
bein’ seen. It was awful dark where the 
taxi was standin’, and the driver says him- 
self that he was over in that restaurant get- 
tin’ warm. So what I thought right away 
was that Warren got in the taxi, and she 
called it. That was so they wouldn’t be 
seen gettin’ in together at that time of 
night. Then I thought they drove off. And 
then—” , 

“ Yes—and then?”. 

“It was while they was alone together 
in that taxi that she killed him!” 


XIX 


Lonc after William Barker left the room 
—held in custody under special guard— 
David Carroll and Chief Leverage main- 
tained a thoughtful silence. Leverage 
wanted to talk, but refused to be the first 
to broach the subject which each knew was 
uppermost in the mind of the other. It 
was Carroll who spoke first. 

“ Well, Eric,” he said dully, “ you called 
the turn that time!” 

“ Reckon I did, David.” 

“Tt looks mighty bad for Mrs. Lawrence 
—mighty bad!” He hesitated. “I wonder 
whether Barker told the truth when he said 
he had been calling on Mrs. Lawrence to 
apply for a job!” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because when valets or butlers apply 
for domestic positions they don’t go to the 
front door, and Barker did on both occa- 
sions he visited that house. No, Leverage 
—I don’t think he told the truth there.” 

“ Then what was he doing at the house?” 

“M-m! Just struck me, Eric, that he 
may have been trying a little private black- 
mail scheme.” 


Leverage arched his eyebrows. “On 
Mrs. Lawrence?” 
“Yes, on Mrs. Lawrence. You see, it’s 


this way—according to Barker’s own story 
he knew everything that happened at the 
station. If we believe what he told us, and 
if he is correct in his belief that Mrs. Law- 
rence did the killing, then we know he is 
the only person who—until now—had any 
knowledge of the identity of the woman in 
the taxicab. That being the case, and 
Barker being obviously not a high type of 
man, it is certainly not unreasonable to pre- 
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sume that he was trying to capitalize his 
information.” 

“Seems plausible,” grunted Leverage. 
“ But where does it get us?” 

“ Just this far,” explained Carroll. “ Un- 
less Barker was applying for a position at 
the Lawrences’—where they not only do 
not employ a male servant, but have never 
employed one—he was not seeking employ- 
ment anywhere. He has been taking life 
pretty easy, which is indicative of a supply 
of money from outside. No doubt Mrs. 
Lawrence would pay a pretty fancy price 
to have her name left out of this rotten 
scandal!” 

Leverage held Carroll with his eyes. © 

“ Do you believe Barker’s story, David?” 

“ Believe it? Why, yes— most of it, 
anyway.” 

“You believe Mrs. Lawrence was the 
woman in the taxicab?” 

“T’ve got to believe it.” 

“ Do you believe she killed him?” 

“ Evidence points to that answer, Lev- 
erage. Barker’s story impressed me as the 
only sane, logical solution of the killing 
which has yet been advanced. Neither of 
us has hit upon an answer to the puzzle of 
that body in the taxicab. What Barker 
tells us is perfectly plausible—” 

Carroll paused. 

“ You see,” he continued, “ from the first 
I have maintained that Mrs. Lawrence is a 
decent woman — innately decent. I will 
admit that her domestic life was so miser- 
ably unbearable that she would entertain 
the idea of eloping with Warren, and that 
she went so far as to attempt to carry that 
idea into execution. But I am also ready 
—and eager, too, if you will—to believe 
that when she reached the stepping-off 
place she must have decided not to go. 
Lng woman couldn’t have done anything 
else. 

“We are fairly well satisfied—from 
Barker’s own story—that there had been 
nothing wrong in the relations between 
Warren and Mrs. Lawrence up to that 
night; but we are pretty sure that they 
met at the station to go away together. 
What is more reasonable than to presume 
that she lost her nerve at the eleventh hour; 
that, unhappy as she was at home, she was 
unable to take the step which would forever 
make her a social outcast? 

“Very well. If that is true, we have 
them at the station at midnight. The 
weather is the worst of the year. They are 
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standing in the dark passageway between 
the main waiting-room and the baggage- 
room. ‘There is no light on the corner of 
Jackson Street. They see only one taxicab 
on duty. For all they know, the last street- 
car has passed. They conceive the idea of 
making the single taxicab do double duty. 
Knowing that the driver is across the street 
drinking coffee and getting warm, Warren 
gets into the cab from the blind side. Mrs. 
Lawrence returns to the waiting-room as 
the accommodation rolls in, she picks up 
Warren’s suit-case, which had been left 
there, steps to the curb and summons the 
cab, in which Warren is hiding all the time. 
Sound all right to you so far?” 

“Perfectly all right,” said Leverage. 
“Go ahead!” 

“ Walters gets the signal and drives up. 
Mrs. Lawrence gets in. He drives away. 
And then—” 

Leverage leaned forward eagerly. 

“ Yes—and then?” 

“ Well,” said Carroll slowly, “ we don’t 
know what happened in that taxicab. We 
believe that Mrs. Lawrence was a decent 
woman. We know that Warren would have 
gone through with the elopement. That 
being the case, we can fancy his keen dis- 
appointment. Under those circumstances, 
Eric, a good many things might have oc- 
curred in that taxicab which might have 
justified Warren’s death at her hands.” 

Leverage crossed to his desk, from the 
top drawer of which he took a box of cigars. 
He was frowning as he recrossed to Carroll 
and offered him one. Then, with almost 
exasperating deliberation, the head of the 
police force clipped the end from his own 
cigar, held a match to it, replaced the box 
in his desk and took up his post before the 
fire—with his back to it, so that he could 
watch Carroll’s face. 

“You really want to believe that story, 
don’t you, David?” he asked gently. 

“ Ves.” 

“ And yet you know it is shot all full of 
holes.” 

“ How?” 

“For one thing,” said Leverage slowly, 
“how do you explain the fact that it was a 
thirty-two that killed him? Not that a 
thirty-two is any big gun—it isn’t—but it 
does make a considerable racket.” 

“The shooting probably took place at 
the R. L. and T. crossing, while the train 
was passing. The sound of the shot may 
have been drowned in the roar of the train 


—not entirely smothered, of course, but 
sufficiently blended with the other noise 
not to attract the attention of the half- 
frozen driver. And, the cab being stopped 
there, it must have been at that point that 
Mrs. Lawrence — panicky over what had 
occurred—left the taxi.” 

“ You're a dandy little ol’ explainer, Car- 
roll; but you’ve forgotten one other impor- 
tant item.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ The address Mrs. Lawrence gave—g81 
East End Avenue. That address was a 
stall—we know it was a stall. We were hot 
on that end of it the night the body was 
found. If those two people were trying to 
get home, Carroll—if Warren was already 
in the cab and Mrs. Lawrence gave the ad- 
dress—and if she wanted to be away from 
Warren and safe at home as soon as she 
could, she’d never have ordered Walters to 
drive to 981 East End Avenue!” 

Carroll did not answer. There was no 
answer possible. Leverage’s logic was ir- 
refutable. 

Finally Carroll rose to his feet and 
slipped into his heavy overcoat. Leverage’s 
eyes were turned kindly upon him. 

“Where are you going, David?” 

“T’m going to play my last trump. If it 
doesn’t uncover something, I throw up my 
hands. Laugh at me if you will, Eric— 
rail at me for being chicken-hearted, for 
playing hunches too strongly—but I have 
an idea that Mrs. Lawrence did not kill 
Warren. Don’t ask me why. I don’t know 
—I admit that frankly; but I’ve always 
banked on my judgment of human nature, 
Leverage, and my instinct has never yet be- 
trayed me. Just now it is forcing me to 
give this woman every chance in the world 
to clear herself. I am hoping that circum- 
stances will allow me to bring this case to a 
conclusion without making public her con- 
nection with it, and the elopement she was 
planning.” 

“You do believe that part of the story, 
then —that she was going to elope with 
Warren?” 

“TI do. I don’t want to, but I’m honest 
with myself.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Leverage with a 
slight touch of exasperation in his manner, 
“ who in thunder could have killed Warren 
if she didn’t? And when?” 

“ That,” said Carroll simply, “is what 
I hope to find out.” 

“ From where?” 
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“ From the lips of Mrs. Lawrence. I’m 
going to have a talk with her.” 

Carroll was far from happy during his 
drive to the Lawrence home. The Warren 
mystery seemed to be verging on a solu- 
tion, but in the detective’s breast there was 
none of the pardonable surge of elation 
which normally was his under similar cir- 
cumstances. It had been a peculiar case 
from the first. The dramatis persone had 
all been of the better type, with the single 
exception of William Barker. They had 
been persons against whom the detective 
was loath to believe ill. And, most eagerly, 
he had shied from the belief that Mrs. Law- 


rence was connected in a sinister way with ~ 


the death of Roland Warren. 

Yet he found himself en route to her 
home, facing the ordeal of an interview 
with her—an ordeal for her as well as for 
him, and one through which he feared she 
could not safely come. For, frankly as 
Carroll had admitted to his friend that he 
hoped to find Naomi innocent, he was yet 
honest and fearless, and failure of the wo- 
man to clear herself meant her arrest. Car- 
roll was determined upon that; yet he 
dreaded it as something painful beyond 
belief. 

He rang the bell—then groaned as Eve- 
lyn Rogers greeted him effusively. She 
ushered him ostentatiously into the parlor 
and drew up a chair close to his. 

“Mr. Carroll, it’s just simply scrump- 
tious of you to call on me informally like 
this! I can’t tell you how tickled Iam. I 
was sitting up-stairs, simply bored to ex- 
tinction. Sis has been a terrible drag on 
me recently. Really you’d have thought 
there had been a death in the family, or 
something. It’s been simply graveyardy! 
And now you come in, like a darling angel, 
and save me from the willywoggles. You’re 
a dear, and—” 

“ But—but I really came to see your 
sister.” 

“Oh, pf! That’s what poor dear Ro- 
land used to say all the time; but I always 
knew that I was the one he wanted to see. 
He was simply crazy about me; but of 
course sis never understood that. She 
hasn’t yet realized that I’m grown up.” 

“ Peculiar how blind some folks are! 
But this time, Miss Rogers, I really do want 
to chat with your sister. Not ‘that I 
wouldn’t prefer a talk with you. So if 
you'll tell her I’m here, and would like to 
see her privately—” 
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Evelyn rose and started reluctantly to- 
ward the door. 

“T suppose it’s up to me to make myself 
very scarce; but it is simply precious of you 
to admit you'd rather talk to me. Poor 
Roland used to say that, but he always said 
it as if he was kidding. I believe you!” 

“T assure you I’m serious.” 

“I know it! Anyway, I was thinking of 
running out for a minute, and I suppose 
this is a good chance. Of course, I’d stay 
and see you if you wanted; but I suppose 
you’ve got something terribly dry to dis- 
cuss, and so—” 

She left the room, and Carroll heaved a 
sigh of infinite relief. A few minutes later 
the hall door swung back and Naomi and 
Evelyn entered. He was immensely re- 
lieved to see that the youngster was cloaked 
for the street, and murmured a few idle 
words to her before she went. Until the 
front door banged behind her he remained 
standing before the fireplace, his eyes fo- 
cused steadily on the tragic figure of Naomi 
Lawrence. 

She faced him bravely enough, but in 
her eyes he read a significant message. 
There was no need for words between them. 
She knew why he had come, and he knew 
that she knew. 

“ Sit down, please, Mr. Carroll.” 

He waited until she had seated herself, 
and then followed suit. He controlled his 
voice with an effort. 

“T’m sorry I’ve come this way, Mrs. 
Lawrence. I’ve come—” 

“T know why you have come, Mr. Car- 
roll. You need not mince matters.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“Tsn’t it true, Mrs. Lawrence, that you 
were the woman in the taxicab on the night 
when Mr. Warren was killed?” 

She inclined her head. 

“ Yes! ” 

Carroll fidgeted nervously. 

“I must warn you to be careful in what 
you say to me. I am the detective in 
charge of this case, and—” 

“There is no use in concealment, Mr. 
Carroll. I have been driven almost crazy 
since that night. I have almost reached 
the end of my rope. It is the scandal that 
I have been struggling to avoid — not so 
much for my own sake as for Evelyn and 
my husband. Publicity of this kind would 
be very, very awkward for both of them.” 

“T’m sorry—” Carroll hesitated. “If 
you don’t care to talk te me—” 
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She shrugged slightly. 

“Tt makes no difference now. I’d rather 
talk to you than to some one who might 
understand less readily, or more harshly.” 

“T may question you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T regret it—and rest assured that I am 
trying to find a way out for you.” 

“ There is no way out from the scandal; 
but that is my own fault!” 

Somewhere down the block an auto horn 
shrieked; in another room of the house an 
old grandfather’s clock chimed sonorously. 

“You admit that you were the woman 
in the taxicab?” 

“ Ves—certainly.” 

“Do you admit that you killed Roland 
Warren?” 

Her startled eyes flashed to his. The 
color drained from her cheeks. Her answer 
was almost inaudible. 

“ce N 0 a 

“You did not kill him?” 

Carroll was impressed with the ring of 
truth in her answer. 

“ No—I did not kill him!” 

“ But when you got into the taxicab, isn’t 
it a fact that he was already there?” 

“ Ves—he was there, Mr. Carroll; but he 
was already dead!” 
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“ ALREADY dead!” 

Carroll did not know if his lips repeated 
the words or if the walls of the room had 
echoed them. He was startled at a time 
when he fancied that there could be no fur- 
ther surprise in store for him. He found 
himself eying the woman, and he wondered 
that he gave credence to her statement. 

Naomi was sitting straight, her large 
black eyes dilated, her hands gripping the 
arms of the chair tightly, her lips slightly 
parted. Even under the stress of the mo- 
ment, Carroll was acutely conscious of her 
feminine allure, and. unable to free himself 
from her hypnotic personality. She spoke, 
but he scarcely heard her words through 
his chaos of thought. 

“He was dead before I got into the 
taxicab.” 

He saw that she was fighting to impress 
upon him the truth of her well-nigh incred- 
ible statement, that every atom of her brain 
strove desperately to convince him. Then 
she relaxed suddenly, as if from too great 
strain, and a shudder passed over her. 

“T knew—I knew—” 
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“ You knew what, Mrs. Lawrence?” 

“ T knew that you would not believe me. 
Oh, it’s true, this story I am telling you; 
but I knew no one could believe it! It 
stretches one’s credulity too far. That is 
why I have kept silent through all these 
days—that and a desire to save Evelyn and 
my husband.” 

“You love your husband?” 

Carroll bit his lips. The question had 
slipped out before he realized that he had 
formed the words; but she did not evade 
the issue. 

“T despise him, Mr. Carroll; but he has 
played square with me—more so than I 
have with him. Publication of this would 
hurt him.” 

“ Because he cares for you?” 

“No; but because he is proud, and be- 
cause he is jealous of his personal posses- 
sions—of which I am one.” 

“T see! And Mr. Warren?” 

She spread her hands in a helpless, hope- 
less gesture. 

“What’s the use, Mr. Carroll? Why 
should I torture myself by telling the story 
when you will not believe it? You don’t 
believe me when I tell you that when I got 
into the taxicab Roland had already been 
killed.” 

“TI do believe that,” returned Carroll 
gently. 

She drew in her breath sharply; then her 
eyes narrowed a trifle. 

“ Do you mean that, or is it bait to make 
me talk?” 

“T cannot do more than repeat my state- 
ment. I believe what you have told me.” 

She held his eyes for a moment; then, 
slowly, hers shrank from the contact. 

“You are telling me the truth,” she 
murmured. 

“ And if you will tell me the whole story, 
Mrs. Lawrence, I shall see what I can do 
for you.” 

“What is there to do for me? There is 
no way. to keep my name from it—my name 
and the story of the mistake which I made, 
or was willing to make.” 

“But you say you did not kill Mr. 
Warren?” 

“ Good God, no!” 

“If we ”—he used the pronoun uncon- 
sciously—“ can establish that, there may 
be some way of keeping the details from 
the public. Suppose you start at the begin- 
ning, and tell me what there is to tell.” 

She hesitated. 
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“ Everything?” 

“ Everything—or nothing. A portion of 
the story will not help either of us. Of 
course you don’t have to—” 

Impulsively she leaned forward. 

“There is something about you, Mr. 
Carroll, which makes me trust you. I feel 
that you are a friend rather than an 
enemy.” 

He bowed gratefully. 

“ Thank you.” 

“Tt really began shortly after my mar- 
riage to Mr. Lawrence.” She had started 
her story before she knew it. “ I knew that 
I.had made a mistake. He is nearly thir- 
teen years older than I—a man of icy dis- 
position, of a nature which is cruel in its 
frigidity. I am not that—that kind of a 
woman, Mr. Carroll. I should not have 
married that type of man. He was good 
enough to me in his peculiar way. I have a 
little money of my own; he is wealthy. He 
liked to dress me up and show me off. He 
was liberal with money, if not with kind- 
ness, when there was trouble in my family. 
After my parents died he allowed Evelyn 
to live with us. They have never liked 
each other— the more reason why I am 
grateful to him for allowing her to remain 
in the house. 

“That is the life we have led together. 
We have long since ceased to have any- 
thing in common. He has kept to himself, 
and I have remained alone. So far as the 
world knew, our home life was tranquil. It 
was unbearably so, to a nature like mine, 
which loves love and life. I grew to hate 
my husband as a man, much as I admired 
him in certain ways for his brain and his 
achievement. Our individualities are mil- 
lions of miles apart. There was no unity 
in our married life. Gradually he learned 
that I hated him, and he became contemp- 
tuous. That stung my pride. He didn’t 
care. I felt—felt unsexed! 

“ No need to go into further detail. Suf- 
ficient to say that I became desperate for a 
little affection, a little kindness, a little rec- 
ognition of the fact that I am a woman, 
and a not entirely unattractive one. It 
was about then that I met Roland Warren. 
I wonder if you understand women, Mr. 
Carroll? I wonder if it is possible for you 
to comprehend their psychological reac- 
tions? If you cannot, you will never un- 
derstand what Roland Warren meant to 
me. You will never understand the condi- 
tion which has led to this tragedy.” 
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She paused, and Carroll nodded. 

“You can trust me to understand,” he 
said. 
“T believe you do. I believe you under- 
stand something of what was going on with- 
in me when Roland came into my life. In 
the light of what has happened since, the 
fact that I was neglected by my husband 
seems absurd—trivial; but it is not absurd 
— it is mot trivial! Mr. Warren was kind 
to me. He was attentive and courteous, 
and I believe that he really loved me. I 
may have been fooled, of course. Starved 
as I was for the affection of a man, I may 
have been too ready to trust to the sin- 
cerity of his protestations; but it is suffi- 
cient to say that I believed him. 

“ As to how I felt toward him—TI don’t 
know. I liked him and admired him. I 
believe that I loved him; but again you 
must allow for the abnormal condition in 
which I found myself. I believe I loved 
him, as I believe he loved me. He repre- 
sented a chance for life when for three 
years I had been dead—living and breath- 
ing, yet dead as a woman. And that is the 
most terrible of all deaths. 

“We planned to elope. Don’t ask me 
how I could consider such a thing. There 
is no answer possible. It wasn’t a sane de- 
cision, but I decided that I would. There 
was the craving to get away from my un- 
happiness, to try to start over again, to 
revel in the richest things of life for a while. 
I was selfish —unutterably so. I didn’t 
think then of the effect on my husband, or 
of the effect on Evelyn. I was selfish— 
yes; but immoral—no! What I planned to 
do, under the circumstances, was not im- 
moral. Even yet I cannot convince myself 
that it was. 

“ Roland laid all his plans to leave the 
city. In all my delirium of preparation— 
the hiding and the secrecy—I felt sincerely 
sorry for only one person, and that person 
was Hazel Gresham, to whom Mr. Warren 
was engaged. I believe she was in love 
with him; but so was I. As I said before, 
Mr. Carroll, I was selfish! F 

“On the morning of the day we were to 
go—my husband was in Nashville, you 
know—Mr. Warren came to the house in 
his car. He showed me that he had re- 
served a drawing-room for us to New York. 
In order that we would not be seen to- 
gether, he gave me one of the railroad tick- 
ets. I was to reach the Union Station ten 
minutes before train-time. If you recall, 
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the train on which we were to go was quite 
late that night. We planned not to talk to 
each other at the station until after board- 
ing the train. Morning would have pub- 
lished news of the scandal broadcast, but 
until the irrevocable step had been taken 
we determined to avoid gossip. And, Mr. 
Carroll, I had always been what is called a 
‘good woman.’ My faithlessness up to 
that time, and to this moment, had been 
mental, and mental only. 

“ When he left me that morning, he took 
my suit-case with him. We had agreed 
that I was not to take a trunk; that I was 
to buy a—a trousseau in New York. I 
looked upon it almost as a honeymoon. He 
took my suit-case to the Union Station and 
checked it there. I did not see him again 
that day. Toward evening, knowing that 
my husband was not due to come home 
until the following morning, and realizing 
that I could not leave Evelyn alone in the 
house, I suggested that she should spend 
the night with Hazel Gresham. She was 
surprised, knowing that I dread to be alone 
at night, but was ready enough to go. I 
was not overcome with either emotion or 
shame when I said good-by to her that 
afternoon. I was so hungry for happiness 
that I was dead to other emotions. 

“T went to the station that night in a 
street-car. I had telephoned in advance 
and learned that the train was late. The 
night was the worst of the winter—bitterly 
cold. When I reached the station, I saw 
that Roland was already there. As he saw 
me enter, he left through the opposite door, 
and walked out to the platform which par- 
allels the railroad tracks. From just out- 
side the door he motioned to me to follow. 
He wanted to talk to me, but would not 
risk doing so where we might be seen. I 
sat down for a while; then, as casually as 
I could, I followed him out to the station 
platform. I saw him down at the far end, 
near the baggage-room. Again he motioned 
to me to follow him; and he started out 
into the railroad yards. 

“T was very grateful to him. He was 
taking no risk of our being seen together. 
I followed slowly, not seeing him, but 
knowing that he would be waiting for me 
out there. You understand where I mean? 
It is in that section of the railroad yards 
where through trains leave their early 
morning Pullmans. The tracks are parallel 
to Atlantic Avenue, and to the main line 
tracks running into the Union Station shed. 
8 : 


“ T was conscious of the intense cold, but 
excitement buoyed me up. I passed 
through the gate which ordinarily bars pas- 
sengers from the tracks. It had either been 
left open that night, or had been opened 
Roland. As I stepped from under the 

ter of the station shed, the wind was ter- 
rific, howling across the yards, and stinging 
with sleet. It was very slippery under foot, 
and I had to watch closely. And I was 
just a trifle nervous because here and there 
through the yards I could see lanterns— 
carried by yard workers and track-walkers, 
I presume. Occasionally the headlight of a 
switch engine zigzagged across the tracks, 
and I was afraid that I might be caught in 
the glare. 

Finally I saw Warren. He had walked 
about a hundred and fifty yards down the 
track, and was standing in the shelter of 
the Pullman office-building. It was very 
dark there—just enough light for me to 
make out his silhouette. I started forward; 
then I stopped, frightened, for I distinctly 
saw the figure of a man coming into the 
yards from Atlantic Avenue. From the 
moment I noticed him I had the peculiar 
impression that the man had not only seen 
Mr. Warren and intended speaking to him, 
but also that the meeting was not unex- 
pected. I stopped where I was and strained 
my eyes through the darkness. 

“T could not see much, except that they 
were talking. Of course I could hear noth- 
ing. I was shivering, but more with premo- 
nition of tragedy than with the terrific cold. 
Then suddenly I saw the two shadows 
merge, and the combined shadow whirled 
strangely. I knew that Mr, Warren was 
fighting with this other man. I started for- 
ward again. Then I saw one of the shad- 
ows step back from the other. There was 
the flash of a revolver. I heard no noise, 
because a train was rolling under the shed 
at the moment; but I saw the flash of the 
gun. I stood motionless, horrified. 

“TI knew that the man who had been 
shot was Mr. Warren. I didn’t know what 
to do. I felt suddenly lost, hopeless. 
Watching, I saw one figure stoop and lift 
the prostrate man. He dragged him across 
the tracks to the inky darkness between the 
Pullman offices and the rear of the 
room. I don’t know what he did there, 


but I remember looking toward Atlantic 
Avenue and seeing a yellow taxicab parked 
against the curb. I could see that there 
was no one in the driver’s seat. While I 
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watched, I saw the man who had done the 
shooting drag Mr. Warren’s body to the 
taxicab. It was dark in the street—the arc 
light on that corner was out. I saw him 
throw Mr. Warren’s body into the taxicab. 
It was then that I turned and fled toward 
the station. 

“T can’t tell you how I felt. At a time 
like that one doesn’t pause to analyze one’s 
emotional reactions. I was conscious of 
horror—of that, and of the idea that I must 
save myself. And then the thought struck 
me that perhaps Mr. Warren was not dead. 
Perhaps he was only badly wounded. If 
that were the case, I knew that he would 
freeze to death in the cab. It was neces- 
sary to get to him. By that time I had 
reached the waiting-room. I saw his suit- 
case; and then, Mr. Carroll, I thought of 
something else—something which made it 
imperative that I should get to Mr. War- 
ren at once.” 

She stopped suddenly. Carroll, his eyes 
wide with interest, motioned her on. 

“You thought of something—something 
which made it necessary for you to get to 
him?” 

“Yes. I remembered that he had in his 
pocket the check for my suit-case. He had 
checked it himself that day. I realized in 
a flash that there would be a police investi- 
gation; and the minute that check-room 
stub was found, the detectives would follow 
it up. They would have found my suit- 
case. My name would then have been in- 
delibly linked with his in—in that way. 

“So there were two reasons why I knew 
I must get into that taxicab—to recover 
the suit-case check, and either to assure 
myself that he was dead, or to take him 
where he could get medical attention. Al- 
most before I knew what I was doing I 
seized his suit-case, which he had left on 
the floor of the waiting-room. I left the 
station along with several passengers who 
had come in on the local train. I called 
the taxicab, and told the driver to take me 
to some place on East End Avenue. I gave 
him an address which I knew was a long 
distance away, so that I would have time 
to learn whether he was dead. If he wasn’t, 
I could try to get him to a doctor’s; if he 
was, I could find the check, which would 
have connected me with the affair. Well, 
I found that he was dead!” 

She paused, choked, and went on gamely. 

“T got out of the taxicab when it slowed 
down at a railroad crossing. I walked half 
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the distance back to town, then caught the 
last street-car home.” 

Her voice died away. Carroll relaxed 
slowly. Then a puzzled frown creased his 
forehead. 

“The man who did the shooting,” he 
said quietly. “ Have you the slightest idea 
as to his identity?” 

“No.” Her manner was almost indif- 
ferent now. The strain was over, and she 
was hardly conscious of what she was say- 
ing. “ He was smaller than Mr. Warren— 
a man of about my husband’s size, and—” 

She stopped abruptly. Carroll’s gaze 
grew steely. He made note of the expres- 
sion of horror in her eyes. 

“ About your husband’s size?” he re- 
peated softly. 
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For a moment she was silent. It was 
patent that she was groping desperately for 
the right thing to say. Finally she extend- 
ed a pleading hand. 

“ Please—please don’t think that!” 

“ What?” 

“That it was—was my husband. He 
wouldn’t—” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Anyway, it is impossible. He was in 
Nashville. He didn’t get home until the 
next morning.” 

Carroll shook his head. 

“T hope he can prove he was in Nash- 
ville. We have tried to prove it, and we 
cannot. And you must admit, Mrs. Law- 
rence, that had he known what you planned 
he would have had the justification of the 
unwritten law.” 

Her eyes brightened. 

“You think, then, that if he did—he 
would be acquitted?” 

“Yes. More so in view of your story 
that there was a fight between the two men. 
That would probably add self-defense to 
his plea. However, I may be wrong.” 

“ You are indeed, Mr. Carroll! My hus- 
band isn’t that kind of aman. And even if 
he had done the shooting, he could not have 
concealed it from me for this length of time. 
He would have given a hint.” 

“No-o. He wouldn’t have done that. 
If he shot Warren, he would have been 
afraid of telling you.” 

She walked to the window, where she 
stood for a moment looking out on the 
drear December day. Then she turned 
tragically back to Carroll. 














“You are going to arrest me?” 
“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I believe your story, Mrs. 
Lawrence; and so long as there is any way 
to keep your name clear of the whole mis- 
erable mess, I shall do so.” 

“ But if you arrest my husband—” 

“JT have no intention of doing that, 
either—unless I am convinced that he was 
in the city when the shooting occurred.’ I 
am not in favor of indiscriminate arrests. 
In this case, they can do nothing but 
harm.” 

“You are very good,” she said softly. 
“T didn’t imagine that a detective—” 

“Some of us are human beings, Mrs. 
Lawrence. Is that so strange?” 

She did not answer. For several min- 
utes they sat in silence, each intent in 
thought. It was Carroll who broke the 
stillness. 

“ Do you know William Barker?” 

“Barker? Why, yes—certainly. He 
was Mr. Warren’s valet.” 

“T know it. Have you seen Barker since 
the night Mr. Warren was killed?” 

“Yes.” He could scarcely distinguish 
her answer. ‘“ Twice.” 

“ He called here?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Was your husband at home on either 
occasion?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why did he come here?” 

She hesitated, but only for the fraction 
of a second. 

“Tt’s Barker who has been driving me 
to distraction. He knew that I was the 
woman in the taxicab. He really believes 
that I killed Mr. Warren. He has been 
blackmailing me!” 

“ A-ah! So that explains his visits, and 
his plentiful supply of money?” 

“Yes. Oh, it was shameful, that I should 
be so helpless before his demands. It 
didn’t matter that I had nothing to do with 
the killing. It was enough that I had to 
pay any price to keep my name clear of 
scandal. Looking back on the affair now, 
Mr. Carroll, I cannot understand my own 
weakness; but I felt that I owed it to my 
husband and my sister to protect them from 
scandal at any cost. I have paid Barker a 
good deal of money.” 

“T see!” Carroll rose. “ I want you to 
understand, Mrs. Lawrence, that you have 
helped me tremendously. I also want you 
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to know that I shall probably succeed in 
keeping your name out of any disclosures 
which may have to be made to the public.” 

“ But if my husband did it—” 

“In that event, it will be impossible not 
to tell.” 

“ And if he didn’t do it?” 

“ Then you will be safe. But,” finished 
the detective seriously, “if your husband 
didn’t do it, I don’t know who did. I have 
followed every possible trail, and unless 
guilt can be fastened on either your hus- 
band or Barker, there isn’t the faintest 
shadow of suspicion attached to any one 
else. It will make things very difficult— 
for me.” 

During his ride to headquarters Carroll 
was busy with his thoughts. He was anx- 
ious about the possible or probable com- 
plicity of Gerald Lawrence in the shooting 
of Warren. He was more than half-way 
convinced that Lawrence knew a good deal 
about it, to say the least. The obvious 
method was to order Lawrence’s arrest and 
make him prove an alibi; but such a pro- 
cedure was impossible in view of Carroll’s 
determination to protect Naomi’s name to 
the ultimate moment. 

He was greeted at headquarters by a re- 
porter for one of the evening papers. The 
reporter was eager for an interview. There 
had been an appalling dearth of local news, 
and the Warren story had long since been 
played beyond the point of public interest. 
The readers, explained the reporter, were 
growing tired of theories and column after 
= of conjecture. They wanted a few 

acts. 

Carroll shook his head. 

“ Nothing definite to give out yet.” 

The reporter was persistent. 

a" have made no new discoveries at 

“ Well, I’d hardly say that.” 

“Then you have?” 

“ Yes,” answered Carroll frankly. “I 
have.” 

“ You think you know who killed Roland 
Warren?” 

Carroll, his mind still busy with Naomi’s 
story, answered casually: 

“T believe I do. That is just a belief, 
mind you; but there is an outside chance 
that there will be important developments 
within the next twenty-four hours.” 

“ Something definite, eh?” 

“Tf anything at all happens, it will be 
definite.” 
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Then Carroll excused himself and sought 
Eric Leverage. Under pledge of secrecy he 
told Leverage the entire story as he had 
heard it from Naomi Lawrence’s lips. 
When he finished, Leverage slammed his 
hand on the arm of his chair. 

“ Gerald Lawrence, or I’m a bum guess- 
er!” he stated positively. 

“Looks that way,” admitted Carroll. 
* What I hate about the idea is that if Law- 
rence is the man there will be no way on 
earth to keep Mrs. Lawrence’s name out 
of it.” 

“ You're right,” agreed Leverage. “ How 
about Barker?” 

“T believe Barker’s story. So does Mrs. 
Lawrence. She believes that Barker thinks 
she killed Warren in the taxi.” 

Leverage glanced keenly at his friend. 

“ You are going to arrest Lawrence?” 

“ No-o—not just yet. He may not have 
done it.” 

“ Well,” sizzled the chief of police, “ if 
he didn’t; and Barker didn’t, who the devil 
did?” 

Carroll shook his head hopelessly. 

“ T don’t know, Eric. If neither of those 
two men did, we shall be left hopelessly in 
the air.” 

“ Exactly! We know that one of ’em 
did the shooting. We've covered this case 
from every angle, and if we believe that the 
shooting was not done by Mrs. Lawrence, 
we must suspect one of the two men in- 
volved. And if you are sure it wasn’t 
Barker—” 

“ Let’s wait a little while longer,” coun- 
seled Carroll. “I want to be absolutely 
sure of my ground.” 

The two men sat in Leverage’s office and 
talked. They discussed the case again from 
the beginning to its present status, thresh- 
ing out each detail in the hope that they 
might have overlooked some vital fact that 
might give them a basis upon which to pro- 
ceed to the final step. Their efforts were 
fruitless. The investigation had developed 
results, true enough; but those results were 
not at all satisfactory. 

It was about an hour later that a knock 
came on the door. In response to Lever- 
age’s summons, an orderly entered. In his 
hand he carried an evening paper. 

“ Just brought this in, sir. Thought you 
and Mr. Carroll might like to read it.” 

The orderly retired. Carroll spread out 
the paper, and then did something very 
rare. He swore profoundly. His eyes fo- 
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cused angrily on the enormous first-page 
head-lines: 


CARROLL HAS SOLVED 
WARREN MYSTERY 


Identity of Clubman’s Slayer Known to 
Famous Detective 


WILL MAKE ARREST WITHIN 24 HOURS 


Sensational Developments Promised by David Carroll 
in Exclusive Interview with Reporter 
for The Star 


It all came back to Carroll now—the 
eager reporter, the demand for news, his 
own non-committal statements. He read 
furiously through the story. It proved to 
be one of those newspaper masterpieces 
which use an enormous number of words 
and say nothing. Carroll was quoted as 
saying only what he had actually said. It 
was the personal conjecture of the reporter 
writing the story which had given spur to 
the vivid imagination of the head-line 
writer. 

“So now,” questioned Leverage, “ what 
are you going to do—deny it?” 

“ No!” snapped Carroll. “I can’t. He 
hasn’t misquoted a single line of what I 
said. It makes things mighty embarrass- 
ing for me!” 

He sat hunched in his chair, staring at 
the screaming head-lines and reading the 
lurid story once more. Again an orderly 
entered. 

“ Young lady out there,” he announced, 
“who wants to know if Mr. Carroll is 
here.” 

Instantly the detective’s mind leaped to 
the tragic figure of Naomi Lawrence. 

“She wants to see me?” he questioned. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Show her in.” 

He motioned to Leverage to remain. The 
orderly disappeared. 

A moment later the door opened and a 
woman entered. Carroll sprang to his feet 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Miss Gresham!” 

Hazel Gresham nodded. She advanced 
toward Carroll. Every drop of color had 
been drained from her cheeks. Her man- 
ner indicated intense nervous strain, and 
her eyes were wide and fixed. 

“I would like to speak to you alone, Mr. 
Carroll.” 

“Yes? This is Chief Leverage, Miss 
Gresham.” 












Leverage acknowledged the introduction, 
and would have left, but the girl stopped 
him. 

“On second thought, Mr. Leverage, you 
might remain.” 

Eric paused. His eyes sought Carroll’s 
face. Both men knew that something vital 
was about to be disclosed. They waited 
for the girl to speak. 

When she did, her voice was so low as to 
be almost unintelligible. 

“ About half an hour ago, gentlemen, I 
read the story in the Star. I—I—” She 
faltered for a moment, then went bravely 
on. “I came right down to save you the 
trouble of sending for me.” 

Silence, tense, expectant. 

“You did what?” queried Carroll. 

“T came down to save you the trouble— 
the embarrassment—of sending for me.” 
She looked at them eagerly. “ I have come 
to give myself up!” 

Carroll frowned. 


“ For what?” 
“ For — for the murder of — of Roland 
Warren!” 


The detective shook his head. 

“JT don’t understand, Miss Gresham. 
Really I don’t. Do you mean to tell me 
that you were the woman in the taxicab?” 

She was biting her lips nervously. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that you shot Roland Warren?” 

“ Y-yes; and when I read in the paper 
that you knew who did it, I came right 
down here. I didn’t want to— to— be 
brought down—in a patrol wagon.” 

“T see!” Wild thoughts were chasing 
one another through Carroll’s brain. He 
was beginning to see light. “ You are quite 
sure that you killed Mr. Warren?” 

“ Yes, I’m sure. Why do you doubt me? 
Don’t you suppose that I know whether I 
killed him? Don’t you suppose I can prove 
that I did it?” 

“Yes, I suppose you can. I wonder, 
Miss Gresham ”—Carroll’s voice was very, 
very gentle—“ if you would wait in that 
room yonder for a few minutes?” 

“ Certainly.” She raised her head plead- 
ingly. ‘“ You do believe me, don’t you?” 


Carroll dodged the issue. 

“T want to think.” 

Alone with Leverage, Carroll clenched 
his fist. 

“Tf that isn’t the most peculiar—” 

“She’s not telling the truth, is she, 
David?” 
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“ Certainly not. She couldn’t smash her 
own alibi if she tried a million years.” 

.He paced the room, walking in quick, 
jerky steps. Finally his face cleared, and 
he stopped before Leverage’s chair. 





“T’ve got it! I’ve got it now!” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. 
“ Got what?” 


“Never mind!” Carroll was surcharged 
with suppressed excitement. “I want you 
to do something for me, Leverage, and to 
do it promptly.” 

“ Sure! ”» 

“ Send Cartwright to bring Garry Gresh- 
am here.” 

“ Garry Gresham?” 

“ Yes—the young lady’s brother.” 

Leverage was bewildered. 

“ What in the world do you want with 
him?” 

“T want him,” explained Carroll confi- 
dently, “because Garry Gresham is the 
man whe shot Warren!” 


XXII 


WitTHIN an hour Garry Gresham ap- 
peared at headquarters in company with 
Cartwright. The officer left the room, and 
the three other men were alone. 

Gresham’s manner was nervous, but he 
showed no fright. Leverage, regarding him 
keenly, found reason to doubt Carroll’s 
positive statement that Gresham was the 
person they sought. The young man stood 
facing them bravely, waiting. 

“ Gresham,” said Carroll softly; “ your 
sister is in that room yonder. She read in 
the afternoon paper the report that I knew 
who killed Roland Warren. She immedi- 
ately came here to give herself up.” 

An expression of utter bewilderment 
crossed young Gresham’s face. Then he 
started forward angrily. 

“Why are you lying to me?” 

“ Easy, Gresham—easy there! I am not 
lying to you.” 

He saw Garry’s eyes dart to the door be- 
hind which Hazel Gresham was seated. 

“ But what did she give herself up for, 
Carroll?” 

“For killing Roland Warren.” 

Gresham took a firm grip on himself. 

“She didn’t do it,” he stated positively. 

“Of course not,” returned Carroll with 
equal assurance. “ You did! And so that 


you will be quite convinced that I am not 
trying to trick you into the confession which 
He crossed 


I am sure you will make—” 
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the room and flung open the door. “ Come 
in, please, Miss Gresham!” 

The girl entered quietly, then saw her 
brother. She stepped swiftly to his side 
and took his hand in hers. 

“ Please, Garry—” 

Gresham smiled a tender, affectionate 
smile. 

“ Good scout, aren’t you, sis? But tell 
me ”—his tone was conversational—‘ how 
did you know that I shot Roland Warren?” 

“You didn’t!” She flung around on 
Carroll. “ Don’t believe him! I shot Mr. 
Warren!” 

“T knew from the first that you didn’t 
do it, Miss Gresham. I know that Miss 
Rogers spent the night with you. More 
than that, I know the identity of the wo- 
man in the taxicab.” 

“ Who was she?” 

It was Gresham who questioned. Car- 
roll shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter who she was, Gresh- 
am. We're going to keep her name out 
of this case. She was a woman who loved 


Roland Warren, and his death saved her 
from a great mistake. There’s no necessity 
to ruin her life, is there?” 

“How did you know—it was Garry— 


who did the shooting?” asked the girl. 

“The minute you confessed,” answered 
the detective quietly. “I knew that you 
were doing it to shield some one. You 
could have had no positive motive for 
shielding either of the other two men under 
suspicion, so I knew that it must be your 
brother. He had motive enough—he knew 
that you were in love with Mr. Warren, 
and engaged to him. He knew that Warren 
was about to elope with another woman, 
that it would cause you intense misery; so 
he went to the station that night to prevent 
the elopement. Isn’t that so, Gresham?” 

The young man nodded. 

“Yes. When I went to your apartment 
on the morning after the killing, it was for 
the purpose of confessing; but then, when 
you assured me that my sister was not 
under suspicion, I decided to wait a while 
before saying anything.” He paused. “ As 
to that night—I parked my car a couple of 
blocks away, and walked to the station 
through Jackson Street, intending to cut 
through the yards and approach the wait- 
ing-room from the passenger platform. I 
had no idea that—that there would be a— 
tragedy. I wanted to reason with Warren, 
to beg him to save my sister from suffering 
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which I knew would be attendant on his 
elopement. 

“ He was walking in the yards as I en- 
tered from between the Pullman building 
and the baggage-room. I don’t know what 
he was doing there, but I spoke to him. 
He seemed startled at seeing me. I told 
him that I knew he was planning to elope, 
and begged him to call it off. Much to my 
surprise, he immediately got nasty. He 
told me it was none of my damned business 
what he was doing. 

“That was the beginning of trouble be- 
tween us; and it grew rapidly. He cursed 
me, and we had a brief, violent quarrel. 
He said something about my sister, and I 
struck him. He clinched with me. We 
were fighting then, and I am a fairly good 
athlete. I broke out of a clinch and hit 
him pretty hard. He reached into his 
pocket and pulled a revolver. I managed 
to grab his hand before he could fire. I 
got it from him, and as I jerked it away 
it went off. He fell. I was afraid, then— 
panicky. I felt his body and realized that 
he was dead. A train had just come into 
the yards, and there were switch engines 
puffing here and there. I was apprehensive 
that one of their head-lights would pick me 
up; and there were some railroad men 
walking around the yards with lanterns in 
their hands. There was danger that I was 
going to be seen. Had I been, I felt that I 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on—alone in 
such a place, with the body of a man whom 
I admitted having shot. 

“ You see, I couldn’t even prove the con- 
templated elopement. Late that evening I 
had received an anonymous telephone-call 
from some man who told me that if I want- 
ed to save my sister a good deal of un- 
pleasant gossip, I’d better go to the mid- 
night train, as Warren was eloping on it 
with another woman. The man who gave 
me this information cut off without telling 
me the woman’s name. I didn’t know it 
then, and I don’t know it now. 

“I knew I had to hide Warren’s body— 
not that my killing was not justified on the 
grounds of self-defense, but because I was 
anxious not to bring my sister’s name into 
the affair, and also because even if I did 
disclose the cause of our quarrel, there 
would be no proof of the truth of what I 
said. I dragged the body into the shadow 
between the two buildings. Atlantic Ave- 
nue was deserted. At the curb I saw a 
yellow taxicab, and noticed that the driver 
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was in the restaurant across the street. I 
conceived the idea of putting the body in 
the taxicab. I knew I wouldn’t be seen 
doing it, and it would help to shield me by 
causing the body to be discovered at some 
point other than that at which the shooting 
occurred. 

“JT did it. Then I left. The next morn- 
ing I read of the case in the papers, and I 
have followed it closely since. I knew you 
were on the wrong track, and as a matter 
of self-preservation I determined to keep 
my mouth shut unless it happened that the 
wrong person was accused. Had you 
charged any one else with the killing, I as- 
sure you I would have come forward; but 
meanwhile—not even knowing the identity 
of the woman in the taxi—there seemed no 
necessity for running the risk. There was 
nothing save my own word to prove self- 
defense, you see.” 

“There is now,” said Carroll. Hazel 
Gresham started eagerly, and he smiled 
upon her. “ The story of the woman who 
actually was in the taxicab substantiates 
yours, Gresham. She had followed War- 
ren into the yards to talk to him. Shé saw 
the whole affair from a distance, and then 
went back through the waiting-room of the 
station and called the taxi in which you 
had placed Warren’s body.” 

“Then Garry will be freed?” cried the 
girl hopefully. “His plea of self-defense 
will acquit him?” 

“ Undoubtedly it will,” returned Carroll. 
“Don’t you think so, Leverage?” 

“Surest thing you know,” returned the 
chief; “ and I’m darned glad of it, too!” 

Garry faced his sister. 

“How did you know that I had killed 
him, sis?” 

“T didn’t,” she answered quietly. “ Not 
at first, anyway; but, if you remember, you 
came into the house a little after eleven 
o’clock that night, and seemed excited. You 
came to my room—” 

“T was thinking then,” explained Garry, 
“that maybe you were going to elope with 
Warren.” 

“Then you came home again a little 
after one o’clock. You waked me then, and 
acted peculiarly.” 

“JT was reassuring myself,” he said, 
“that you really hadn’t left the house.” 

“ The next morning, while you were tak- 
ing your shower, I was putting up your 
laundry,” Hazel went on. “I found a re- 
volver in your drawer. I didn’t think any- 


thing of it then—I hadn’t even read the 
papers about the—the—killing; but later I 
remembered it. I went back to look for 
the revolver—just why, I don’t know—and 
it was gone. I questioned you about it a 
couple of days later, and you denied that 
you had ever had such a thing in the house. 
I knew then, Garry—I knew that you had 
done it!” 

He squeezed her hand. 

“We always did know more about each 
other than we were told, didn’t we, little 
sis? Because at that moment, too, I knew 
that you knew!” 

The young man turned to the detectives. 

“ And what now?” he questioned. 

“We'll have to hold you, Gresham. 
You'll have to go through the form of a 
trial; but you'll get off, don’t worry!” 

Sister and brother left the room hand in 
hand. Alone again, the two detectives 
faced each other. 

“You win, David!” said Leverage ad- 
miringly. “I’m darned if I know how you 
do it, though!” 

“A combination of luck and common 
sense,” returned Carroll simply. “ This 
time it was principally luck. It usually is 
on such cases, but most detectives won’t 
admit it. It is the wild-eyed reporter with 
the vivid imagination whom we can thank 
for this solution. It was his fiction that 
brought about Miss Gresham’s ridiculous 
confession and enabled me to know that she 
must be shielding her brother. As to how 
matters stand—I say, thank God!” 

“ Why?” 

“Garry Gresham will undoubtedly be 
freed; it was a clear case of self-defense. 
Unfortunately, the fact that there was to 
be an elopement will have to be known; 
but that is a comparatively trivial thing, 
unpleasant as it may be for Miss Gresham. 
Above all, I’m glad because Naomi Law- 
rence’s name will not be dragged into it.” 

“ How will you work that, David?” 

“Tt can be done, Eric. The district at- 
torney is a pretty good friend of mine, and 
a good square fellow. Of course, he will 
have to know the entire story; and it is a 
certainty that he will believe it. When he 
does, you know that he will handle the case 
so that Mrs. Lawrence will not be brought 
in. I — perhaps; but you believe 
he can and will do it, don’t you?” 

“You bet your bottom dollar he will! 
He’s another nut like you—so bloomin’ 
human it hurts!” 
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“ And now,” said Carroll, “I want to 
chat with William Barker. There are one 
or two loose ends I want to clear up.” 

Barker was very humble as he entered 
the room. 

“You're free of the murder charge,” 
stated Carroll promptly; “but we may 
hold you for blackmail.” 

Barker heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T ain’t objectin’ to that, Mr. Carroll. 
It’s a small thing when a man has thought 
he might be strung up.” 

“Who killed Warren?” questioned the 
detective. 

“ Don’t you know?” came the surprised 
answer. 

“ Yes—but I’m asking you.” 

“T suppose you’re driving at something 
new,” retorted Barker; “ but I really think 
Mrs. Lawrence shot him.” 

“ She didn’t,” answered Carroll. “ And 
there’s one thing I want to warn you about 
now, Barker. You’re the only person ex- 
cept the chief here, and myself, who knows 
that Mrs. Lawrence is connected with the 
case. I want her name kept out of it. Of 
course, that makes it impossible to arrest 
you for blackmail; and so, if you tell me 
the entire truth, I’m going to let you go 
free. But if I ever hear of her name in 
connection with this case, I shall know that 
you have leaked—and I’ll get you if I have 
to chase you to China. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir, I do—thankin’ you, sir. I 
know which side my bread is buttered on!” 

“Good! Now I’m telling you that Mrs. 
Lawrence did mot shoot Warren. Who 
did?” 

“T don’t know.” Suddenly his expres- 
sion changed. “If it wasn’t her, Mr. Car- 
roll, it must have been Mr. Gresham.” 

“ Aa-a-ah! What makes you think 
that?” 

Barker’s eyes narrowed. 

“You give me your word of honor, Mr. 
Carroll, I ain’t goin’ to be pinched for 
blackmail?” ° 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well, it was this way, sir. Bein’ Mr. 
Warren’s valet, I knew he was plannin’ to 
run off with Mrs. Lawrence. I knew that 
was going to raise an awful row in town, 
and I knew Mr. Gresham would do a heap 
to keep his sister from bein’ as unhappy as 
she was going to be if Mr. Warren done as 
he was plannin’. So I called up Mr. Gresh- 
am that night and told him everything 
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but the woman’s name. My idea was that 
he’d bust up the elopement. I went to the 
station to make sure that Mrs. Lawrence 
got there. I knew that once she was there, 
if young Mr. Gresham busted things up, 
I’d be able to blackmail her—her bein’ a 
rich woman. I’m comin’ clean with you, 
Mr. Carroll.” 

“ Go ahead! ” 

“ That’s why I thought she killed him. 
I never seen Mr. Gresham at all at the sta- 
tion. When I seen Mrs. Lawrence get into 
the taxi, and found out the next morning 
that Mr. Warren’s body was found there, 
of course I couldn’t help thinkin’ like I did, 
could I?” 

“IT suppose not. You’re a skunk, Barker, 
and I hate to let you go; but if the chief is 
willing, I’m going to do it, because your 
hide isn’t worth Mrs. Lawrence’s good 
name. Now get out!” 

“T’m free?” questioned the man eagerly. 

“ How about it, Leverage?” 

“Sure!” growled Leverage. 
the boss, David.” 

Immediately after Barker left the room 
Carrdll turned to the telephone and called 
a number. 

“Who’s that?” questioned Leverage. 

“ Mrs. Lawrence,” answered Carroll. “I 
want to tell her that she is safe.” 

Leverage smiled broadly. As he watched 
Carroll’s eager face, he saw an expression 
of consternation cross it. Carroll covered 
the transmitter with his hand. 

“ Good Lord!” he groaned. “ It’s Eve- 
lyn Rogers!” 

Leverage chuckled, and then listened 
shamelessly to Carroll’s end of the conver- 
sation— 

“ Yes—yes, this is David Carroll. I’m 
glad you think it was sweet of me to tele- 
phone. I want to speak to your sister. 
She isn’t there? Well, ask her to telephone 
me at headquarters as soon as she comes 
in, will you? Uhuh! The Warren case 
has ended. That’s what I wanted to tell 
her. I only did my best. Yes. Oh, say—” 

The receiver clicked on the hook. Car- 
roll was grinning as he turned back to his 
friend. 

“ Guess what that young thing said when 
I told her I had solved the Warren case!” 

“ Tell me, David—I’m a poor guesser.” 

“She said,” returned Carroll gravely, 
“ that I am just the cutest man she has ever 
known!” 


“ You’re 
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HOW A SIGN WAS VOUCHSAFED TO GABRIELLE PROCTOR IN 
HER HOUR OF NEED 


By Emmet F. Harte 


HERE had been no scene. Malcolm 
Proctor was not the type of man 
that invites even an emotional wo- 
man to indulge in a temperamental out- 
burst, and Gabrielle wasn’t an emotional 
woman. She was capable of cherishing 
deep feelings of love or of hate, the strong 
and enduring passions, but their tides 
flowed far below the surface. Outwardly 
she would remain calm. 

Gabrielle was a languorous, luxury-lov- 
ing, lazily basking kind of person. She rev- 
eled in the sensuous contact of silk against 
her sensitive flesh. She loved to stretch 
her limbs in the voluptuous warmth of a 
scented bath, or to loll among soft cushions 
in some fragrant bower. She was almost 
Oriental. 

“T shall send Margery and Aline away 
to school in the fall,” he had said that 
morning. ‘“ For the next three months I 
think it will be best for everybody con- 
cerned if I take the girls to their grand- 
mother’s. I have decided to do that.” 

“The arrangement you suggest seems 
admirable in every way,” she said listlessly. 
“Anything is preferable to the existing 
state of affairs.” 

“We have already discussed that part of 
it,” he reminded her a little bruskly. “I 
am practically exiling my two daughters 
from their rightful home for the sake of 
your peace of mind. At present, it seems 
to me the least objectionable way out of a 
difficulty as illogical as it is inexcusable. 
In the future, we shall see—what we shall 
see.” 

And then he had gone forth from the 
room, without kissing her, as was his un- 
varying habit since their married life began 
seven months before. 

Gabrielle Duval was twenty-nine when 
she married Malcolm Proctor. He was 


then forty-five, and his first wife had been 
dead five years. There were two children 
from the earlier marriage — Margery, fif- 
teen, a rather imperious and wilful young 
girl, and Aline, five years younger than her 
sister. Aline was still a child with childish 
ways; she was shy and hesitant of speech, 
awkward and ungainly of body, at the age 
when a girl, shooting upward in sudden, 
weed-like growth, is mentally and physical- 
ly unattractive; but neither of Malcolm 
Proctor’s daughters was attractive to his 
second wife. 

Gabrielle Duval was passionately in love 
with her husband. There was a little of 
awe and respectful homage, and there was 
a great measure of sincere admiration for 
him, in the breadth and depth of her affec- 
tion for Malcolm. 

He was a man to appeal to any high- 
minded woman. He was in the fine vigor 
of maturity, a man of brilliant intellect, of 
stainless moral character, and a member of 
an ancient and honored family. Well 
known as an individual of the highest cul- 
ture, an art connoisseur, and a patron of 
music and literature, he was also a success- 
ful man of affairs, at the head of a great 
metropolitan bank. His wealth was reck- 
oned in multiples of millions. 

Aside from her desire to be his mate be- 
cause she loved him as a woman loves her 
chosen man, Gabrielle Duval was not un- 
mindful of the material benefits which 
would be hers to enjoy as Malcolm Proc- 
tor’s wife. She was used to modest afflu- 
ence; the Duvals were comfortably well-to- 
do; but to be the wife of Malcolm Proctor 
meant the attainment of opulence—jewels 
of price, rare treasures from afar—tapes- 
tries, rugs, carvings — marvelous gowns, 
motors, a retinue of servants, a luxuriously 
appointed yacht. 
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There was something about Gabrielle 
Duval that suggested the tropics. Her col- 
oring was exotic, Spanish of the purest Cas- 
tilian type; her hair blue-black, her eyes 
dreamily somber and smoldering with dull 
gleams of hidden fires, her skin richly glow- 
ing like red poppies under a white veil. 
Her beauty had a hypnotic quality; it was 
overpowering like a heavy perfume. She 
affected fascinating poses—odd, flexible un- 
dulations of her mobile body, sinuous and 
graceful meltings of posture that were like 
a sort of swaying rhythm. 

Malcolm Proctor became a willing vic- 
tim of her charms, and so they were mar- 
ried and sailed in his yacht, the Asphodel, 
to spend their honeymoon on the Riviera. 
No cloud obscured the fair skies of those 
perfect weeks along the blue Mediterra- 
nean’s shores. Proctor and his bride found 
each other more wonderful and soul-satis- 
fying day by day. Life crowned them with 
garlands of flowers and lulled their senses 
with the golden witch-notes of philomel. 

And then they came home to Margery 
and Aline. 

Gabrielle Proctor’s love for her husband 
was wholly selfish. Giving all of herself to 
him was not a sacrifice, but a joy unspeak- 
able. It was her glad privilege to be 
deemed worthy in the eyes of her liege 
lord; and in return she demanded the full 
and brimming cup of her husband’s love, 
with none besides herself even secondarily 
to share the ambrosia thereof. The mea- 
sure of his devotion must not be diminished 
by so little as a single drop—of that she 
was quite clear. Her heart hunger was like 
a miser’s avid greed for gold, insatiable, 
jealously alert, narrowly cunning. 

At home, the father’s tender regard for 
his two daughters was constantly in evi- 
dence. He pampered Margery and petted 
Aline. These two unhesitatingly monopo- 
lized him whenever he entered the house. 
They tagged at his heels. In the presence 
of his children, Malcolm Proctor cast aside 
his middle-aged dignity to participate in 
care-free and sometimes riotously strenuous 
rompings. 

He fenced with Margery and played up- 
roarious games of hide and seek with Aline. 
There were endless contests at billiards and 
cards, too, and trials of skill in the home 
gymnasium. He joined with unalloyed en- 
thusiasm in any game his daughters saw 
fit to propose, and they were preeminently 
resourceful at thinking out new pastimes. 
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At first the three roisterers besought Ga- 
brielle to take part in their diversions. The 
place of fourth playfellow and full com- 
rade and confidante was hers for the mere 
accepting, if she chose; but she suffered the 
propitious moment to pass unheeded. 

Gabrielle Proctor’s mental attitude to- 
ward her husband’s daughters was passive- 
ly unfriendly at the outset. Presently this 
feeling grew into bitter resentment, and ul- 
timately into a passionate, unreasoning, ag- 
gressive hostility. Margery she hated al- 
most fiercely and Aline she despised with 
something akin to loathing. 

Margery, the independent, met Gabri- 
elle’s hostility with open disdain and her 
dark looks with contemptuous stares. 
Aline, self-conscious and timid as a wild 
rabbit, scurried into hiding at her step- 
mother’s approach. 

When Malcolm Proctor and his young 
wife returned from abroad, he had been full 
of happy anticipations. He was busy with 
plans for the future—the future with Ga- 
brielle queen of his home and his daughters 
princesses royal, at least. 

“We shall find our greatest happiness, 
my dear one,” he confided to Gabrielle, “ in 
bringing to their fine glory of true woman- 
hood those two girls of ours. I want you 
to be their wise counsellor as well as their 
loving friend. You and I will plan grand 
things for them, I’ve no doubt, and maybe 
we'll see our dreams come true. We four 
are going to be wonderful pals, I know!” 

Gabrielle dissembled her real feelings for 
a time, deferring the issue with soft mur- 
murings and caresses. The hour came soon 
enough when she declared her position 
without evasion or reservation. 

One evening, Aline’s father missed the 
child’s shy presence waiting to welcome 
him, as was her loving habit, when he en- 
tered the house. He presently discovered 
her curled up in a big armchair in the li- 
brary, silently crying. 

“ Oh, father, she hates me more and more 
every day!” Aline sobbed. “She hates 
Margery and me both. She—she doesn’t 
say anything to us; she just gives us those 
terrible black looks of hers. I’m so afraid 
of her! Margery isn’t. She can give her 
look for look; but I—I’m so horribly 
afraid, I—I can’t face her!” 

“ Her?” repeated Malcolm Proctor. “ Of 
whom are you speaking, Aline?” 

“ Of that—that strange woman, father,” 
she whispered. ‘ Your—your wife.” 
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“ What nonsense is this?” her father re- 
turned lightly. “ Have you done some- 
thing you shouldn’t have done, little girl, 
to cause your new mama to be angry? 
Don’t you love her and call her ‘mama’ 
when you are with her, my child?” 

“JT wanted to love her, but she said I 
must never call her ‘mama’; and I’m sure 
she doesn’t want our love, mine or Mar- 
gery’s. She hates us!” 

Malcolm Proctor did not speak of Aline’s 
childish fancies—he was quite sure they 
were woven of no more substantial fabric 
than a young girl’s whims—to his wife. 
Gabrielle in the réle of a cruel stepmother, 
according to extravagant standards of melo- 
drama, was a thing ridiculously absurd and 
impossible. He imagined her horrified sur- 
prise if he should even hint at a situation 
so impossible. 

Meanwhile the slow but certain process 
of estrangement within the home went on. 
There were no open dissensions, nothing 
approaching the semblance of a quarrel; 
but there was an elusive and indefinable 
atmosphere of unhappiness and restraint. 
It was occult, unseen, indefinite; one mere- 
ly divined its presence through the medium 
of an unaccountable dread and nameless 
forebodings. It was like a vague shadow 
within a shadow, formless, sinister. 

At length, perforce, even Malcolm Proc- 
tor could no longer ignore the feeling that 
somehow the affairs of those whom he loved 
were not as he would have them. Some- 
thing was amiss. Gabrielle often com- 
plained of being indisposed; she was dis- 
trait, reserved, given to fits of moody ab- 
straction or downright petulance. Margery 
had lost a large measure of her high spirits 
and frivolous, happy-go-lucky ways; her 
brow was clouded and her red lips had lost 
their smiling curve. Aline seemed to grow 
more shy and self-effacing with each pass- 
ing day. 

It was by the merest accident that Aline’s 
father observed a glance which Gabrielle 
flashed at his daughter in a moment of an- 
noyance. He and Aline had engaged in 
one of their old-time games of hide-and- 
seek. The girl, scampering in a moment of 
excited abandon through a doorway into 
the hall, had abruptly collided with the tall 
figure of Gabrielle as the latter was passing 
by. Aline had trodden on and torn a trail- 
ing panel of the other’s elaborate house 
dress. 

Gabrielle did not appear to hear the girl’s 
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frightened and abject apologies for her 
thoughtlessness. She gave Aline a look of 
dire and merciless malevolence. The child 
shrank back before it. There was some- 
thing of the cruel ferocity of a hungry ti- 
gress in that quick, balefully luminous 
glare; and Malcolm Proctor saw and read 
its meaning aright. 

That night, the two, without rancor, and 
even at times with loving-kindness and 
sympathetic understanding, discussed the 
subject frankly and fully. 

“TI do not seek to justify or to excuse 
my feelings,” Gabrielle said a little wearily, 
at last. “ My state of mind as regards your 
daughters is definite and decided. Life in 
the same surroundings, under the same roof 
with them, would be, for me, utterly unen- 
durable. I am sure I should not go on en- 
during it for long. There would come a 
black moment when something terrible 
would happen. You must choose between 
us, dear—between your daughters on the 
one hand, and me on the other. Oh, my 
husband, I love you, I love you! I want 
you alone, you only, just you, wholly and 
completely, to myself!” 

She sank down on her knees and bowed 
her dark head over his hands, which lay 
idly clasped before him as he sat staring at 
the floor. He drew her close to him. 

“We must think it out, Gabrielle,” he 
said quietly. “ There is a happy solution 
to every problem, if only we seek it in the 
right spirit.” 

It was on the morrow that he came to 
Gabrielle with the announcement that Mar- 
gery and Aline were to go away, ostensibly 
on a visit to their grandmother. And then 
he had left her presence somewhat abruptly. 


II 


SOMETHING like a feeling of complete re- 
laxation swept over Gabrielle. Her body, 
reclining among the cushions on a favorite 
divan, had become less tense and taut- 
strung. With a lazy gesture she fumbled 
with a slender hand on the low stand with- 
in her reach, and selected and lit a mono- 
grammed cigarette. She exhaled the smoke 
luxuriously, watching its vanishing blue spi- 
rals through the dark fringe of half-low- 
ered eyelids. She was dimly conscious of a 
triumphant glow of gratification, which 
quickened her sluggish pulse-beats ever so 
slightly. 

It was gratifying indeed to know that she 
had triumphed over those whom she hated 
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and envied. She was even a little bit as- 
tonished at the amazing simplicity of the 
thing. It had all been accomplished with- 
out the slightest emotional stress or vulgar 
display of irritation. There had been no 
words spoken in anger, no bickering and 
bandying of mutual recriminations. Her 
husband had been gentle, patient, forbear- 
ing. They had discussed their problem to- 
gether quietly, calmly, without animus; 
and what had apparently been an intoler- 
able .situation, looming dark and ominous 
as a black cloud overspreading the skies of 
their conjugal happiness, had wholly ceased 
to oppress and menace her. 

She sighed a sigh of contentment, of re- 
lief. The future seemed altogether inviting. 
A blissful languor lulled her senses, a soft- 
ly stealing, delightful inertia which was like 
the dreamy ecstasy of an opium-smoker. 
She drifted on a mirrored pool of pleasant 
musings. 

There was no reason, she reflected, to 
doubt the efficacy of her compelling charms, 
no question of the potent lure of her beauty. 
It would be an easy task to mold Malcolm 
Proctor’s plastic mind as she willed, now 
that she could have him alone, free from all 
alien influences. She relied upon the wiles 
of her red lips, the soft bewitchments of her 
white arms. 

Thus dreamily beguiled by idle fancies, 
Gabrielle lay still, her dark eyes closed. 
The filmy lace of her dress where her 
rounded throat merged into the fuller con- 
tour of her snowy bosom was lightly stirred 
by the gentle rise and fall of her breathing. 
One might have thought that she slept. 


Ill 


Matcotm Proctor returned home on 
the second day. His manner was not less 
kind and gentle, but there was little warmth 
in the kiss that he gave Gabrielle in re- 
sponse to her affectionate caresses. He 
seemed thoughtful, disposed to be silent; 
and yet he did not avoid his wife’s pres- 
ence, and he uttered no word of reproach 
or chiding. His brow was free from the 
faintest shadow of a frown. 

Gabrielle was animated, radiant; she was 
gay with a childish light-heartedness; her 
voice held cadences of cooing, little inflec- 
tions of loving tenderness. She was in a 
mood of wooing. 

After a time, with hesitant air, faltering- 
ly, her face in the softened light filled with 
a vivid glow of color, her voice breaking 





and ebbing to breathless whispers, Gabri- 
elle confided to her husband that intimate 
and sacred confession of womanhood, the 
disclosure of that secret knowledge of 
which she alone is cognizant — that the 
natural law of life is soon to be exemplified 
by the coming of a child. 

“ My dear, my dear!” murmured Mal- 
colm Proctor, as he held her close, close, 
“TI did not suspect! It is a strange and 
wonderful surprise. And I—I thought un- 
kindly of you because of your—state of 
mind. Forgive me, my wife; I understand 
everything now. My Gabrielle a mother, 
the mother of a child—our child!” 

“ Our boy,” she whispered. “ He will be 
fine and strong—and noble and true—like 
his father!” 

“ But a girl would be like you—my Nile 
queen, with hair like the sheen of a black- 
bird’s plumage, and eyes that hold the mys- 
tery of the skies at midnight.” 

“No,” she insisted. ‘“ He must be a 
man-child, with brown hair and gray eyes.” 

And so they weve, as lovers have ever 
done since the days of Eden, with fancy’s 
ready shuttle, the gossamer texture of a 
shining dream. 

Those were weeks of unsullied harmony 
between husband and wife. Gabrielle was 
serenely happy. She found herself en- 
dowed with something of the glory of di- 
vinity; she was accorded homage; the world 
brought rare and precious gifts and laid 
them at her feet. No cloud marred the 
brightness of her surroundings. Hers was 
a cloistered retreat where no disturbing 
breath might enter. She walked beside the 
still waters, and her lines had fallen in 
pleasant places. 

Malcolm Proctor’s daughters spent the 
summer with their grandmother. When 
September came, they were sent away to 
pursue their studies in one of the old New 
England schools for girls. 

Their father often visited them during 
the summer. He did not refer to the girls, 
or discuss their future even remotely, in his 
wife’s presence. 

Late in September the babe was born. 
It was a boy, as Gabrielle had so strongly 
desired—a boy babe with Malcolm Proc- 
tor’s gray eyes and brown hair; but the 
nose and chin were miniature replicas of 
Gabrielle’s. 

The babe thrived and grew sturdy of 
body and limb; and Gabrielle came into 
the full maturity of majestic womanhood. 
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If she had been beautiful as a girl, mater- 
nity had deepened and glorified her. To 
the lissom grace of Hebe had been added 
the regal presence and bearing of Juno. 

Her affection for the child she had borne 
was an overmastering passion. There was 
a quality of fierceness in it, a brooding 
watchfulness, like the jealous concern of a 
tigress for its cub. In many ways Gabrielle 
had always been suggestive of the feline. 
She had a cat’s love of warmth and lolling 
laziness; and the lithe softness of her move- 
ments were as natural to her as a leopard’s 
velvety grace is natural to a leopard. She 
was given to little throaty sounds, too, 
when she was pleased; one might have lik- 
ened it to purring. At any rate she purred 
to her baby. 

The boy was christened with proper cere- 
monies. He was named Malcolm Duval, in 
honor of both parents. 

At Christmas Margery and Aline were 
permitted to pay a brief visit to see the new 
scion of the house of Proctor. They were 
allowed to gaze upon the little one in his 
wonderful bower, but not to fondle and 
caress him, or even to touch so much as the 
hem of his royal robes. 

Gabrielle visibly brightened and expand- 
ed when the two girls had taken their de- 
parture. Malcolm Proctor observed the 
fact—with the sympathetic eyes of a hus- 
band, but with what were likewise the com- 
passionate eyes of a father. 

“ Do you find, my dear, that the presence 
of Margery and Aline in our home is un- 
welcome?” he questioned. “ You are still 
of the same mind toward them?” 

Gabrielle bent over the sleeping babe. 

“T feel just the same toward them,” she 
said. “I want only my man-child and— 
you!” She curved her perfect arms in an 
encompassing gesture. “ Here is my realm 
of happiness,” she cried, “ with you king 
of my heart and he the royal prince! I ask 
no more, and I demand no less.” 

“The queen has spoken,” he said in a 
tone of seeming lightness. “ Let her maj- 
esty’s desires be granted!” 


IV 


THE winter months sped with winged 
feet. The child grew lustily. Little droll 
and lovable manifestations of infantile in- 
telligence became daily occurrences. A day 
came when the baby laughed aloud. He 
learned to say “ Da-da” with a clearness 
of enunciation that was astonishing, to say 
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the least. Then he said “ Mum-mum- 
mum ” for the greater part of a whole day, 
as if it were an addition to his vocabulary 
which intrigued him mightily. 

Swiftly does the seed-germ, fallen upon 
fertile soil, sink its thread-like root fila- 
ments deep into the kindly breast of the 
mothering earth. Not less swiftly do the 
tiny clutching fingers of a child enmesh the 
heart in a net which may never be put 
aside. 

Soft and silken as the strands of floating 
cobwebs, the snare quietly settles and en- 
folds. It clings through the turmoil of tem- 
pests. Aye, though the fires of hate, or 
fear, or sin, beleaguer it, it endures. Neither 
life nor death nor the powers of utter dark- 
ness may prevail against this radiant en- 
ergy, the love of the mother for her child. 

Gabrielle did not analyze her feelings. 
She dimly understood that this particular 
mite of humanity was part of herself, flesh 
of her flesh, bone of her bone, and blood of 
her blood; and, this being true, she yearned 
toward it with each heart-beat. 

Her tender passion for her husband re- 
mained unchanged. The mother heart is 
like a blooming rose, which, if you pluck 
and cherish its bright blossoms, blooms yet 
more lavishly anew. Love issues from an 
infinite source. None may measure its 
quantity; but its refinements of quality are 
apparent. Gabrielle loved her babe with a 
devotion distinctly different from the affec- 
tion she cherished for the man who was her 
mate. It was a devotion eager, prideful, 
almost fanatical, an adoration approaching 
idolatry. 

As a matter of fact, little Malcolm Duval 
was a most interesting baby. He was usu- 
ally good-humored and well-behaved. He 
quickly developed a wee sense of humor, as 
well as a decided inclination to be discrim- 
inating. He reserved the right to accept or 
condemn persons or things, as might be, in 
no uncertain terms. He smiled at his beau- 
tiful mother, crowed and leaped at the sight 
of his father, and tolerated the attentions 
of the servants. 

The nursery was a dreamland come true, 
filled with marvelous toys which had been 
garnered from the far corners of the world 
—quaint and curious dolls from Japan; 
cunningly carved wooden beasts and birds 
from Nuremberg and Switzerland; wonder- 
ful talking manikins from France; and all 
manner of mechanical trains and fire-trucks 
and air-ships from his native land. 
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But, best of all his treasures, his baby 
affections were monopolized by the irresis- 
tible charms of a tawdry yellow Teddy- 
bear. It was an unpretentious make-be- 
lieve animal, that bear, with its counterfeit 
furred coat, its limp, sawdust-stuffed body, 
and its lobster-like button eyes; but its 
value was beyond price in the eyes of the 
child. It was the beloved companion of his 
waking hours, and the sharer of his pillow 
at night. More colorful and intricate and 
costly playthings might grow tiresome and 
stale, but his Teddy-bear held first place in 
favor. 

The summer sped. Malcolm Duval 
Proctor, who was soon to abandon creeping 
as a means of traversing nursery floors, was 
making headway as a toddler. He was a 
healthy, vigorous boy, full of lively activity 
and throbbing with energy. His first year 
of life had been free from even the trifling 
ailments to which babies are subject. Al- 
ready his anxious tongue was essaying to 
pronounce words. He had become essen- 
tial to the life of the household, and the 
sound of his small voice, the touch of his 
little hands, had become the things of para- 
mount importance in Gabrielle’s life. 

On a day in mid October, in the after- 
noon, Gabrielle Proctor, lazily reclining on 
a lounge in her up-stairs chamber, scanned 
the pages of a magazine. She was idly con- 
tented, mentally and bodily at ease. Her 
baby was asleep in his own bedroom, which 
adjoined hers. The nursemaid had depart- 
ed for her weekly half-holiday, and Ga- 
brielle herself had tucked the child, with 
his treasured Teddy-bear, into his crib 
when he fell weary at his playing. The 
house was very quiet. 

Gabrielle started up with the sudden, 
vivid consciousness of indeterminate alarm 
common to the mother mind while its off- 
spring is young. There is an abrupt gath- 
ering of the faculties, a breathless alertness, 
a wary tenseness — instinctive, atavistic, 
perhaps—at least acute while it lasts. 

There was no sound—nothing except the 
odd impression that her sense of hearing 
had perceived a note of danger, real or 
fancied. 

She rose and went to the baby’s bed. 
Its occupant was gone. The door opening 
upon the hall stood slightly ajar. She fol- 
lowed that palpable clue. Malcolm Duval 
was not in sight, and there was no sound of 
movement to betray his whereabouts. 
Some inner prompting directed her eyes 
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to a divan which stood against the balus- 
trade enclosing the upper stair-landing. An 
ottoman lay at the side of the divan. It 
was possible for the child to have climbed 
up and— 

With something like an icy hand clutch- 
ing her heart, she leaned over the railing to 
stare down. A small, sprawled figure, with 
one chubby hand still clasping a leg of the 
yellow bear, lay on the lower floor. 

The servants at the rear of the house 
heard Gabrielle’s scream of anguish and 
despair. They found her presently, hug- 
ging the inert body of her babe to her 
breast, babbling a frantic iteration of pit- 
eous pleadings and incoherent prayers and 
tender little phrases of endearment. 

The babe had been instantly killed. The 
fall had broken his neck. 


V 


THERE was no balm for Gabrielle’s hurts 
in that dark hour. She had never been in- 
terested in religious creeds or theological 
questions of any kind. Her conceptions of 
the Deity were somewhat vague and indefi- 
nite—neither orthodox nor agnostic, merely 
apathetic. Hence she had no staff of sav- 
ing faith upon which to lean in this supreme 
trial of her soul. 

She slept very little. She was no longer 
able to sit quietly in a chair, or to rest at 
ease on her pillowed lounge—which, per- 
haps, was well, for that staring stillness is 
a lethal path. 

She paced ceaselessly from room to room, 
and through the halls and the nursery—al- 
ways in the end, the nursery. 

It was very still there. The toys were all 
at rest, soldiers and beasts and birds, mo- 
tors and trams and boats. The yellow bear 
came no more to play. There was baby’s 
room, too, and baby’s crib—and his little 
worn 

Malcolm Proctor arranged to take his 
wife away for a while, very likely for sev- 
eral months. He was doubly burdened 
with his own grief and Gabrielle’s. She 
was passively willing to go; so the Asphodel 
was coaled and provisioned for a long 
cruise. 

It was decided to run southward, touch- 
ing at the West Indies, Havana, Kingston, 
San Juan, and thence to La Guaira and 
Panama. Such, at least, was the tentative 
route of their wanderings as planned before 
the actual day of sailing. 

Gabrielle’s travail of mind, which was 
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physically manifested in a sleepless rest- 
lessness, remained unchanged after they 
were at sea. She paced the deck sometimes 
for hours—but not alone. Malcolm Proc- 
tor walked beside her. They were usually 
silent. 

Gabrielle’s thoughts were never at rest. 
Memories, flooding, tender, and poignant— 
crowding, harrowing memories! Less than 
two years had passed since these two had 
voyaged in the Asphodel, a fairy bark, to 
the shores of Dreamland —“ sailing the 
blue Vesuvian bay.” 

The gray skies of the north were left be- 
hind as they neared the tropics. The sea 
was a mirror of flame at night. The air 
was perfumed with the fragrance of flowers 
in bloom; but Gabrielle’s skies were still 
gray, and the sparkling of summer seas, or 
the breath of scented breezes, seemed only 
bleak and chill. 

“Tf you would try to think of our boy 
in a bright and beautiful land of sunshine 
and flowers—a place where there’s no cold 
or darkness or pain—you would be: hap- 
pier, my Gabrielle,” her husband said. “I 
imagine these southern isles must be a faint 
indication of what heaven is like.” 

“Oh, Malcolm, if I only knew where he 
is!” she sighed. “ He was so little—and 
he went away, all alone. His little feet 
would grow tired soon; and who would 
there be, in that land of strangers, to help 
and guide him?” 

“My dear, my dear! 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto me— 

“T know, but I cannot be sure. If I had 
faith—but I have no faith. Is God loving 
and kind and merciful, as He is said to be? 
Then why did He let my baby die?” 

“But He didn’t. There is no death in 
the universe, but only change—a transi- 
tion from one phase of life to another. The 
body is only a garment one’s spirit leaves 
behind.” 

So Gabrielle began to pray secretly for a 
sign to be given her. She pleaded for a 
sign which she would recognize and under- 
stand as truth—truth clothed in radiant 
robes to lead her out of the Egypt of her 
mange. But no sign was vouchsafed 

er. 

Nevertheless she continued to pray. 


VI 


THERE were letters and cablegrams 
awaiting them at Havana. One message 
was important. It was from the girls’ 
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grandmother—their mother’s mother—and 
said that Aline was very ill with pneumonia. 
She had been brought home from school; it 
had been deemed advisable to summon her 
father. Malcolm Proctor’s face was pale 
and drawn when he gave the message to 
Gabrielle to read. 

Her eyes softened with sympathy. 

“You must go quickly, of course,” she 
said. ‘ We will abandon our trip at once. 
I shall return with you, dear.” 

“We can get a special train at Key 
West,” he planned swiftly. “ Eighteen 
hundred miles to make!” He was thinking 
aloud now. “It might be done in thirty- 
six hours. I'll telegraph them to have 
everything ready for us.” 

A little later they stood hand in hand in 
the bow of the yacht as the gray walls of 
Morro Castle receded behind them. The 
gray ramparts faded and vanished in the 
deepening twilight. 

There was little to delay them after leav- 
ing the Asphodel. A special train stood 
ready to start northward. Wealth makes 
smooth many difficulties; but its potency 
falters before the trickling hour-glass. 
Time neither hastens nor tarries. 

That night they were speeding through 
the shadowy Southland, whirring onward 
through field and forest, past the silent and 
ghost-like blurs that marked the sleeping 
towns and villages. All the next day they 
sped on with scarcely a pause, the scurry- 
ing wheels beneath their feet ticking a 
ceaseless chanson on that endless keyboard 
of flitting rail-joints. And then on, through 
the second night. 

They were nearing home now. 

“You are fagged out, my dear,” Mal- 
colm Proctor said. “If you would rather 
stop off at home, I could wire to have the 
car meet us at the station. Or you could 
run out to your sister’s for a few days until 
—until Aline is better.” 

“No,” she said slowly. “ TI’ll go on with 
you, Malcolm. I really wish to go. You 
are worried and need me, and my place is 
with you.” 

“ The last word we received was at Rich- 
mond,” he said, half to himself. ‘“ There 
was no change in her condition then, it 
said. She was neither better nor worse. 
My little Aline! My motherless girl!” 

Gabrielle knew that he had forgotten her 
presence in his anxiety. She quietly slipped 
away into her private drawing-room, leav- 
ing him alone. 
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The morning was well advanced when 
their long railroad journey came to its end. 
A speeding motor-car took them the short 
intervening distance, and Malcolm Proctor 
stood by his child’s bedside. 

The physician shook his head. The cri- 
sis of the malady was yet to come. Long 
hours of burning delirium—grim, heart-sick 
hours of watching, and hoping, and waiting. 

Gabrielle watched and waited at her hus- 
band’s side. The dull pain of her own sor- 
row seemed lessened a little; and somehow 
she knew that the pressure of her hand in 
her husband’s stilled the gnawing ache in 
his breast. 

The crisis came—and passed. One mo- 
ment there was the purple flush of fever, 
the senseless babbling of delirium, the toss- 
ing of tortured, wasted arms—and the next 
moment there was silence and waxen pallor 
—an utter stillness as of death. 


VII 


ALINE opened her eyes. 
“ Why, it’s papa!” she whispered. 
I had such —a wonderful — dream! 


“TW 
L— 


thought—I’d gone away—to the—place 
where my—own mama is. I—guess it was 


—heaven. It was all—light. And I—saw 
my mama—there. She smiled—and little 
Malcolm Duval—was with her. She—was 
holding — his hand. He— was laughing, 
and he had—his yellow—bear—” 
The whispered words died away. Aline 
had fallen into restful sleep. 
The doctor nodded his head. 
“ All right!” he said briskly. 
is a matter of proper nursing.” 
Gabrielle sat with face aglow. A velvet 
curtain seemed to have lifted within the 
shrine of her inner consciousness—a curtain 
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that let in the light. In that softened, me- 
low effulgence she could visualize many 
things. 
She could comprehend, dimly at first and 
then with cameo clearness, the finer, fuller 
meaning of mother-love. She saw love as 
an actual, living presence—a golden ees 
whose irradiations permeated the farthest 
confines of infinite space. 

Motherhood she had hitherto known only 
as an earthly, selfish, sensual thing. She 
saw it apotheosized. It was not only moth- 
erhood, it was also fatherhood—universal, 
all-embracing, all-generous, all-compassion- 
ate, infinitely tender and forgiving and self- 
sacrificing. 

She saw that glowing essence as an im- 
measurable quality, eternal, knowing no 
limitations of place or time, holding all cre- 
ated things in thraldom of wondrous har- 
mony. Welling from the fountainhead of 
God, the primal source, it permeates all 
things that are, from the child singing to 
its doll to the splendid stars, Arcturus, Al- 
debaran, smiling on their clustering broods 
of spinning worlds. It is love changeless 
and serene through all the unending eons 
of eternity. 

No longer was she questioning or in 
doubt. The power that preserved the in- 
tegrity of motherhood and fatherhood 
would be able to guard and guide her 
baby’s faltering feet, all the way. She had 
received her sign! 

She knelt by the bed and pressed her lips 
against Aline’s pale cheek, 

The child stirred. 

“ T—would love—you very—dearly—if 
you’d let me,” she murmured. 

And Gabrielle gathered the frail, small 
form to her hungry breast. 
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Tue dawn is breaking in the sky; 

Lyric and light the shadows fly, 

Lyric and light the clouds go by, 
Shattered with gold and struck with fire 
And ringing loud with love’s desire— 

Lyric and light, dear, you and I! 


Above the hill is an amber glow, 

Lyric and light and soft and low; 

Lyric and light and slow, ah, slow, 
Your arms find mine and cling to me, 
And your lips meet mine in ecstasy; 

Lyric and light you kiss me—so! 
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Sermon ‘Text 


AN EPISODE WHICH THE COLORED CITIZENS OF TICKFALL 
WOULD LIKE TO BLOT FROM THE RECORD 


By E. K. Means 


"T's: ‘ALL was like a blazing furnace, 
its inhabitants writhing in the tor- 
ture of humid heat. Heat devils 
danced above the dusty highway, and the 
dust of the alluvial soil had settled upon all 
objects like a thin gray veil. 

Skeeter Butts paused to look into a 
show-window, and the gray dust made the 
glass opaque. With a sweeping motion of 
his arm, using the cuff of his coat-sleeve, 
he wiped a circular spot on the glass and 
gazed upon the object of his keenest desire 
—a shotgun. Straining his eyes, he read 
the figure upon the price-tag. 

“Sixty dollars!” he sighed. “Even 
when dese here times is so hard, de price 
of dat gun ain’t drapped down a cent!” 

The Rev. Vinegar Atts emerged from the 
post-office beside the hardware-store. His 
thick black lips were pouting like a fat 
negro baby just tuning up to cry. He 
stopped beside Skeeter Butts and made 
complaint: 

“ All de real trouble in my mis’able life 
is done begun wid a letter, Skeeter.” 

“T ain’t knowed you to git no letter 
since Shakespeare writ fer de Bible an’ you 
got a call to preach,” Skeeter responded, 
in a voice which carried no tone of sympa- 
thy for another’s troubles. 

“ Dis here is a letter from my sister whut 
lives in Chicago,” Vinegar continued, wav- 
ing a soiled envelope. ‘“ She explavicates 
dat her little boy is feelin’ jes’ tol’able in 
health, an’ she craves to send him down to 
Tickfall to spend de summer wid me an’ 
git strong.” 

“She means de boy is fixin’ to die on 
her, so she sends him down here to live off 
you,” Skeeter interpreted. 

“ Dat’s de case, an’ she signifies trouble, 
trouble!” Vinegar mourned, squashing 
down in his clothes like a statue of soft tar. 


“T ain’t know you had a sister,” Skeeter 
remarked. 

“ She ain’t never had no use fer me up 
to now,” Vinegar replied. “I don’t aspire 
to be pestered by no nigger infant, an’ yit 
she wishes dis here baby boy of her’n off 
on me fer a summer vocation!” 

A rain-crow uttered its familiar call from 
a tree in the court-house square. The fat 
negro preacher glanced at the blazing sky 
for evidence that would justify this opti- 
mistic bird’s prophecy of rain. Then he 
murmured, thinking of birds: 

“ My idjut sister shore has throwed salt 
on de tail of my happiness!” 

“ How ole is dis here infunt baby boy?” 
Skeeter inquired. 

“ Gawd knows,” Vinegar mumbled. “TI 
figger he ain’t more ’n jes’ weaned off’n his 
bottle.” 

“‘ When do dis baby boy arrive?” Skeeter 
asked. 

“ Accawdin’ to dis here letter, he oughter 
git arrived on de dinner-time train to-day.” 

“What mought his name be?” Skeeter 
asked idly, his eager eyes resting upon the 
sixty-dollar gun. 

“ Festus Pester,” Vinegar told him. 

Skeeter turned his eyes from the gun, 
and as he gazed upon the negro preacher 
his eyebrows arched like to croquet wickets. 

“Whut did you say his name wus?” he 
asked in an awed whisper. 

“ Festus Pester,” Vinegar repeated. 

“ Fester Pestus, Pester Festus,” Skeeter 
chanted to himself in wondering tones. 
“‘ Whut a scrumptious nigger name! Sounds 
like shore-enough Affikin jazz. Us ‘ll git 
him to play his name on de funnygraft. 
Mebbe we kin git it develuped like a movie 
fillum an’ show it on de screen.” 

“T bet he looks an’ acks wuss dan his 
name, even when he’s dressed up,” Vinegar 
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lamented. ‘“ When I started dat new ser- 
mont on dat hoodoo text dis mawnin’, I 
knowed I wus gwine to hab trouble!” 

“ Whut text am dat?” Skeeter asked in 
superstitious awe. 

“ It’s a verse in de thirteenth chapter of 
Hebrews,” Vinegar told him. “ Hebrews, 
thirteen, two.” 

“Double thirteen!” Skeeter snapped. 
“ Gosh, you shore wus troublin’ trouble!” 

“ De Lawd warned me at de time,” Vin- 
egar confessed. “I had a hunch to lay 
off’n dat Scripture. Now I knows I had 
oughter. Whut is us gwine do wid dis fes- 
terin’ pesterin’ pest?” 

“Huh!” Skeeter grunted. “ How does 
I know? You cain’t drap a nigger baby 
in a hoss-pond, like you kin a blind cat. 
Less pass on to de nex’ subjeck.” 


II 


VineEcAR’s friends were at the station to 
see his visitor arrive. They expected a 
nurse, leading an infant and carrying a 
collapsible perambulator. When the visi- 
tor stepped off the train platform, they suf- 
fered the shock of a great surprise. 

This baby boy was six feet tall, and had 
the color of a prime smoke-cured ham. He 
wore that kind of little mustache which 
leaves a doubt in the mind of the observer 
whether it is going in or coming out, When 
he removed his hat, they beheld an anti- 
kink pompadour which made his head re- 
semble a shaving-brush. He was dressed 
to the last extreme sartorial effect of a large 
city, resembling the striped awning over an 
Italian grocery; and he bore a citified air 
of disdain, disgust, disparagement, and 
dispute. Fi 

There was an instant and unanimous an- 
tipathy to Festus Pester on the part of 
Vinegar’s friends. The reason therefor was 
apart from all the probable causes men- 
tioned—he was so amazingly soft and so 
enormously fat. He looked like something 
which had refused to “ jell,” and seemed 
about to run out of his clothes. He was a 
statue molded of soft, low-grade butter. 

“Oh, Lawd!” Skeeter sighed. “ Ef he 
wus a blood-suckin’ blue-gum nigger, I 
could endure an’ murmur not; but he don’t 
take atter Vinegar in nothin’ but suet, an’ 
I cain’t show no enthusiastic over dis 
blubber.” 

“ Don’t look at him too long at one time, 
Skeeter,” Pap Curtain snarled, his yellow 
monkey face drawn down with disgust and 
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his lips wearing their habitual sneer. “ He’ll 
shore fatigue yo’ system.” 

Skeeter took off his hat and rubbed his 
head, feeling tenderly at a long, straight 
part made in the middle of his cranium 
with the aid of a razor. Up to that mo- 
ment Skeeter had been the dressiest negro 
in Tickfall, but now his glory had departed. 
Nobody could shine when Pester was 
around. 

“Less you an’ me take a sneak befo’ 
Vinegar fotches him aroun’ to tell him our 
names,” he suggested. 

Turning to go, they found that they were 
the last to leave the platform. The others, 
going before, had assembled at the old Hen- 
scratch Saloon to discuss this acquisition to 
the town’s colored inhabitants. 

They all agreed that the newcomer was 
absolutely no good. This was Vinegar’s 
conclusion, also. About two hours after 
his nephew’s arrival he sought out Skeeter 
to voice his complaints. 

“ My sister’s baby boy is too many fer 
me,” he sighed helplessly. “ Dat nigger 
outniggers any nigger I ever seen. He 
looks like a big bass drum on a peerade all 
by his lonesome self; an’ he makes as much 
noise as a drum, too.” 

“Do he beat his own drum?” Skeeter 
snickered. 

“Shore do! Eve’ybody in dis town is a 
simp, burr-head, or rough-neck. Eve’y- 
thing he done seen up to now is punk, bum, 
or rotten. Tickfall am full of ticks. He 
even knocked our moonshine licker!” 

“How come?” Skeeter asked, appalled 
at this incivility on the part of a guest. 

“T dunno. He tasted dat pine-top booze 
an’ kinder swelled up like a irritated moo- 
cow. I recalled his exack words. He speci- 
fied dat our licker wus de intensified and 
consummated effeck of all de previous po- 
tation of his liquidated life, an’ tasted like 
a torch-light percession moving through a 
powder-factory. Whut did he mean by 
dem insults?” 

“Dem wus compliments,” Skeeter said 
eagerly. “ Did you ax him whar he got de 
good ole stuff dese days?” 

“ Naw. Ef I set aroun’ an’ listen to dat 
nigger talk, I’ll lose all my religium, an’ 
*thout religium my preachin’ job wouldn’t 
do me no good.” 

“You’s got a long mournin’-bench ex- 
pe’unce ahead of you to keep dat religium,” 
Skeeter laughed. “ Festerpester is gwine 
stay all summer.” 
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“ Pester is, but I ain’t,” Vinegar snapped. 
“]’m leavin’ dat nigger boy in my cabin, 
an’ I’m gwine out in de country an’ hold 
distracted services ontil dat feller gits tired 
of dis town an’ moseys on back home!” 

“ Ain’t you skeart he’ll git lonesome an’ 
foller you out in de country?” Skeeter 
asked. 

“ Noways. Atter you hear him talk a 
little about dis here town, you'll know fer 
a fack dat he ain’t cravin’ to git no further 
back in de woods dan he is now.” 

‘“‘ Who’s gwine entertain dat nigger while 
you is gone?” Skeeter wanted to know. 
“ *Twon’t do to chase off an’ leave him here 
wid nobody to play wid.” 

“T’m turnin’ dat job over to you,” Vin- 
egar said easily. 

“T ain’t gwine take dat job,” Skeeter 
snapped. “ Pester ain’t no pest of mine, 
an’ I won’t be pestered wid him!” 

“You cain’t he’p it,” Vinegar grinned. 
“Dis here defuncted saloom is a public 
place fer de sale of sloppy drinks. Ef he 
hangs out aroun’ here, you ain’t allowed to 
chase him off.” 

The two men gazed out of the window at 
Tickfall in mid afternoon. A puppy chased 
the shadow of a buzzard across the ground. 
In the middle of the road a litter of pigs 
squealed around an old sow. A goat walked 
a picket fence. Far across the spaces came 
the peculiar scream of an eagle sailing 
above the Little Mocassin Swamp. 

“ Ef Pester makes a nuisance of hisse’f, 
I'll git him put in jail,” Skeeter said 
viciously. 

“Don’t be too easy on him, Skeeter,” 
Vinegar pleaded. ‘“ My advices is dat you 
slip a stick of daminite in his hip pocket 
an’ hire 4 cheap mule to kick him behind.” 


Iil 


oR one week Pester was the worst pest 
that had ever infested that popular resort 
for colored folks still known among the in- 
habitants as the Henscratch Saloon. Every 
day he entered the place all dolled up like 
the world’s greatest circus, and riled the 
loafers in the hang-out with his disgusted 
disdain. 

According to his account, he had visited 
nearly every important city in the United 
States. He knew baseball, prize-fights, 
horse-racing, and shady gambling-houses 
all over the country. He spoke the lan- 
guage of these national sports with facility, 
and used the names of. the prominent 
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sportsmen with familiarity- In general, he 
behaved himself like a circus-proprietor 
showing off his pet elephants. 

“He sounds to me—” Pap Curtain 
snarled, and added the expressive phrase 
of the South to indicate that he thought 
Pester was the world’s champion liar. 

“ Tryin’ to make us small-town niggers 
think he is a big duck in dis little Tickfall 
puddle!” Skeeter sneered. 

Entering the resort when twenty-five or 
thirty people were sitting around the ta- 
bles, Pester would circulate for a few min- 
utes around the room, and one by one the 
patrons of the place would slip out. 

One evening Pap Curtain followed Pes- 
ter about from table to table, listening with 
assumed gravity and attention to all he 
said. Then, when he had attracted gen- 
eral attention to himself, Pap placed his 
thumb and forefinger on the end of his nos- 
trils and walked out of the room, pawing 
the air. At the door, he uttered one ex- 
pressive word: 

“ Cheese! ” 

Skeeter Butts was losing money on ac- 
count of this man’s persistent presence. He 
adopted the practise of concealing a bottle 
in a remote place. Whenever Pester en- 
tered the Henscratch, Skeeter would wink 
at him and suggest in a whisper that he 
knew where they could “ get it.” Then he 
would put the pest in his flivver and take 
him for a long ride in the country. 

Figger Bush attended bar while Skeeter 
rode in the country or walked the streets 
as chaperon for this Chicago baby boy. 
One day, when they stood in front of the 
drug-store window, they beheld a chromo 
entitled “ Mother Hippo with Young.” 

“When you and fhe stand together, I 
looks like the mother hippo and you look 
like the cub,” Pester remarked in his sar- 
castic voice. 

“Ts dat how come you always stops an’ 
looks in dis show-winder when we is walk- 
in’?” Skeeter snapped. 

“No. I’m looking at a fancy bottle in 
that winder,” Pester replied. “See it yon- 
der by the edge of that picture? ‘ Anti- 
Kink Hair-Restorer ’—that’s the name of 
the juice.” 

“ Ts it any good fer kinky wool?” Skeeter 
asked. 

“Good!” Pester exclaimed, jerking off 
his hat. “Look at my head! Every hair 
stands up straight like the bristles on a 
hog’s back. Every solemn donkey nigger 
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in this durn town oughter use it all the 
time. Some of these blacks have wool so 
kinky that if they fell out of bed, they 
would loop the loop before they hit the 
floor!” 

Passing on, Skeeter came to a stop at his 
favorite place of torment, in front of the 
hardware-store. 

“Sixty dollars!” he remarked in a dis- 
couraged tone, pointing to the price-tag 
which still hung, unchanged, upon the cov- 
eted shotgun, while his eyes snapped with 
electric sparks of admiration. 

“Do you think that gun’s any good?” 
Pester asked in his contemptuously sarcas- 
tic tones. 

“ Good!” Skeeter exclaimed, his face 
lighting up like a chandelier. “It is so 
good dat no nigger ever owned one like it. 
Sixty dollars! All de niggers in Tickfall 
ain’t got dat much money. Most of us 
cain’t affode no gun, excusin’ a single-bar- 
rel, muzzle-loadin’ blunderbuss dat costs 
about seven dollars an’ ten cents.” 

“ T wouldn’t own a gun like that’n,” Pes- 
ter snarled. “I wouldn’t use that gun to 


shoot at a plug-tobacco advertisement on a 
country fence. 


I owns a automatic gun 
that set me back nearly four hundred 
dollars.” 

Skeeter listened with a feeling of nausea 
and great weariness. 

“ T wouldn’t mind dis here feller lyin’, ef 
he didn’t ack like he thought I wus fool 
enough to b’lieve him,” he sighed bitterly 
to himself. 

And then Pester went on to tell of the 
suits of clothes he owned and of the two 
automobiles he possessed. He even assert- 
ed that he had twenty different pairs of 
shoes! At last he said: 

“T think I’ll go back to that sanctified 
holiness Methodist mud-hut that Vinegar 
left in my care and take a nap, Skeeter. 
That last drink you gave me tasted like a 
Roman candle, and the balls have all bust- 
ed inside my gizzard.” 

So Skeeter was left alone, and glad of it. 
When he got back to the Henscratch Sa- 
loon, he called his friends together and told 
them he had reached the end of his endur- 
ance. They all saw that he was pale and 
haggard, and wall-eyed like a typhoid 
patient. 

“Us is got to think up some way to run 
dis new nigger out of town,” he said des- 
a “T needs general relief. Ef I 
my rathers, I’d rather be back in de 
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woods treed by a bear dan be walkin’ in 
Tickfall wid dat fat varmint. I don’t love 
him no mo’ dan Jonah loved de whale. 
He’s done swallered me complete!” 

“T'll he’p,” Hitch Diamond, the giant 
prize-fighter, rumbled. “‘ When I sees dat 
nigger’s stomick swayin’ in de scenery like 
one of dese here captive balloons, I jes’ 
hanker to give him one punch whar it will 
do de most good!” 

“* How is us gwine make misforchine’s fa- 
vorite son out of Pester?” Pap Curtain 
snarled impatiently. “Git a plan! Git a 
plan!” 

A moment of deep thought. Then Hitch 
suggested: 

“ How would it wuck to git a woman to 
vamp him? Fat mens is easy vamped.” 

“°Tain’t so,” Pap Curtain disputed. “ A 
nigger wid a double chin don’t lead no 
double life. He’s got too much love fer 
dinners to waste any love on dames. Pass 
on to de nex’ recommend.” 

“ Less git up a fight in dis saloon. *o 
we'll git some niggers to pertend. dey is” 
kilt, an’ blame dis new nigger fer de killin’,” 
Figger Bush suggested. “ De poke-berries 
is ripe, an’ plenty of red juice kin cover dis 
saloon wid blood.” 

“ Dat plan is so ole dat Cain an’ Abel 
wucked it in de Gyarden of Edom,” Skeeter 
sighed. “‘ But Chicago niggers never heared 
tell of de Bible—less try it on an’ see do 
it go.” 

“Ef Pester gits shot accidental in de’ 
scrap, I’ll he’p buy him a coffin wid shiny 
handles on it,” Pap sneered. “ An’ I nomi- 
nates myse’f one of de polar-bearers at his 
fun’ral.” 

“You kin take charge of de remains,” 
Skeeter smiled. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Pester entered. 

“Oh, my Lawd!” Skeeter sighed. “I 
thought dat baby was asleep in his cradle!” 

“ Looky here, fellers,” Festus began in 
his sarcastic voice. “ What’s the use of 
setting around this yap town watching a 
bunch of white rubes play dominoes in the 
grocery-stores? It’s mighty hot an’ sweaty 
here. I’m devilish fat, an’ I’m about to 
swell up and bust out of the pod.” 

“Us ’ll entertain suggestions,” Hitch 
Diamond growled. 

“What about these big woods around 
this tick-town?” Festus demanded prompt- 
ly. “ They look cool and shady. I see the 
wind blowing in the top of them trees. 
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Less hike out for a camp in the woods and 
enjoy ourselfs.” 

The eyes of the men turned to the win- 
dow, and they gazed out toward the Little 
Mocassin Swamp. For days a mountainous 
snow-white cloud had hung like a captive 
balloon above that terrible jungle. No 
streaks of black ever marred it, no drops of 
rain ever fell from it; it was illumined by 
no lightning and rumbled with no voice of 
thunder. The morning sunlight made it a 
mountain of pink. glow. The last rays of 
the setting sun left it gleaming with the 
hard polish of a great brass ornament. The 
moonlight made it a eathedral of snow, 
upon whose virgin altars the angels of God 
might kneel in worship. 

Yes, to a stranger, where that cloud lin- 
gered the world looked cool and shady. 
Festus thought so; the rest knew better. 

“Tt takes a pert city nigger to think up 
a plan like gwine. to de swamp to cool off,” 
Skeeter applauded With horrible duplicity. 
“We'll git ready to-night, an’ to-morrer 
we'll take a soon start an’ ax dis town 
good-by.” 

“ Us ’ll pervide eve’ything,” Pap snarled. 
“You mosey along as our visitor.” 

“ Thanks,” Festus said. “Id like to 
start something for the good of the town 
before I leave. You colored folks don’t 
know a thing about having a good time. I 
never saw such a proud lot of nobodies!” 

“Ts you took yo’ nap yit?” Skeeter 
snapped. 

“No. I went back to the hardware- 
store on a little business, and I’m on my 
way to the parson’s cabin now,” Festus re- 
plied. “I'll see you-all in the morning.” 

When Festus departed, Skeeter arose and 
shook hands solemnly with his old friends. 

“We'll take him to Lake Bastineau an’ 
leave him out on de island widout benefit 
of ferry,” Figger chuckled. 

Far down the street they could hear Fes- 
tus singing. That was one other thing they 
had against him. The sound of his voice 
was symptomatic of a tenor suffering from 
fatty degeneration of the vocal chords. 
The words of his song ran thus: 


Work and pray, live on hay! 
You'll get pie in the sky when you die! 


“His pie is already cooked fer him,” 
Skeeter giggled. 

A few minutes later Skeeter rode out of 
town in his machine, to carry the news to 
Vinegar Atts. He found him distracting the 
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Shongaloon neighborhood with his protract- 
ed services. Skeeter’s message ended the 
revival right there. 

“ De Lawd is done delivered mine enemy 
in mine hand!” said Vinegar. “ I'll meet 
you-alls at Lake Bastineau to-morrer!” 


IV 

THE stranger in Louisiana invariably 
gets the idea, from observation and reason, 
that the deep, dark, moisture-laden swamps 
are cool. The native knows that if hell has 
a hothouse conservatory, steam-heated from 
the boiling caldrons of the pit, it is the 
Louisiana swamp. 

A fat man perambulating through a 
swamp is a woful spectacle. 

With his first step Pester found that his 
feet were going to be too heavy for his own 
good. Mud, more adhesive than the stick- 
iest chewing-gum, clung to his feet, and 
every time he placed his pedal extremities 
in a new place generous nature made an ~ 
additional contribution of real estate. 

After the first ten steps, he tried to kick 
that mud off. He hurled his laden foot out 
toward the greenwood scenery, got a jerk 
which nearly dislocated his hip, fell flat on 
his back, took a view of the sky through 
the overarching trees, and received the im- 
pression that some one had thrown him out 
of a catapult. 

After a while, Pester’s eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of water. He rejoiced 
at the thought that by wading through this 
slop he could wash the mud from his feet. 
With a whoop of joy he jumped into the 
water. 

Promptly, with a whoop of terror, he 
made three dangerous side-slips and a tail- 
spin and landed back where he came from. 
The oily-looking water in that slimy slough 
was inhabited by snakes— snakes that 
escaped from his pathway with a hiss, 
snakes which barred his progress with a 
hiss, snakes that warned him of his danger 
with a hiss. In a moment his terrified eyes 
beheld in every shining root, every twisted 
vine, every crumpled leaf, the serpentine 
forms of torture and death. 

Hitch Diamond broke off the bough of 
a tree and handed it to him. After that he 
walked in the rear of the more experienced, 
while they threshed the qnound thal of 
them with their tree-limbs as they ad- 
vanced. 

Soon Pester got tired of walking in the 
water and chose to hop over on the top of 
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a little dry knoll about one foot square. It 
was a mistake. That dry knoll was a de- 
lusion and a snare, for he sank into the 
mud up to his waist, and all the men in the 
crowd had to pull at him until he felt as 
if his spine had unraveled and wrapped 
around his legs before they could jerk him 
out. He came out at last with a pop like a 
big cork pulled from a thousand-gallon jug. 

On the other side of the slough he found 
an area grown thick with vines. Freedom 
from mud and water at last! 

But his education was not complete. 
Those vines form an entangling alliance 
with everything that touches them. Pester 
found that they acted like live things, for 
when he stepped on a vine it curled, and 
when he lifted his foot it took a quick turn 
around his leg and hurled him to the 
ground. 

Then he imitated the experienced walk- 
ers, and began to shuffle through the vines 
without lifting his feet so that the trailers 
could catch his legs. This method of travel 
stirred up a dense cloud of tiny insects, 
which rose level with his nostrils, and he 
found himself under the necessity of having 
to breathe without possessing the proper 


ingredients. 


Closing his mouth, he tried to strain the 
gnats out of the air he breathed by holding 
his hand over his nose. He also prayed to 
die. He didn’t want to live another minute 
in that atmosphere. 

At one point in that seven-mile journey 
Pester spied a long-horned, wild-eyed range 


steer. Wood-ticks hung from the animal’s 
ears in festoons, and then Pester began to 
itch all over. He had sufficient cause, for 
every blood-sucking parasite on earth was 
clinging to his skin except that parasite of 
civilization which soldiers know as the coo- 
tie. His body was a blistering torment, 
and he clawed at his skin with cruel finger- 
nails while he bewailed his sad condition. 

In fact, the woods had been echoing with 
conversation from the time they entered it, 
but Pester’s conversation consisted chiefly 
of calls upon his Maker. The remarks of 
his companions have no literary value, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for publication in the As- 
bestos Gazette printed in Fiery Furnace 
Street, Purgatory. 

Through all of this Pester walked under 
immense trees whose every shaking limb 
rained down upon him strange furry worms 
—worms with horns, worms with stinging 
tails, worms with numberless feet, all touch- 
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ing the flesh to leave a sting or bite or 
burn. 

He placed his weary hand beside a knot 
upon the trunk of a tree. That knot was 
a camouflaged spider as large as his fist, 
venomous with enmity at his disturbance. 

Poor Festus Pester got it all and never 
wanted anything less. He learned that of 
all the manifold unseemlinesses of this sad 
old planet, a Louisiana swamp is the ulti- 
mate limit. 

V 


At last they reached Lake Bastineau, 
and hastened to cool their tortured bodies 
in water as black in appearance as ink, 
brackish and bitter and ill-smelling. On 
Choctaw logs they ferried their way across 
the lake to the island, and dropped down 
on the sand in the last stages of physical 
exhaustion. 

After a while Pester stood up to look 
around. Then he seized a single-barrel 
shotgun and announced with excitement: 

“ That neck of the lake over yonder is 
full of ducks!” 

“Dem is summer ducks,” Skeeter in- 
formed him in a disinterested tone. ‘“ Dey 
is poor as skelingtons, tough as a Chicago 
nigger, and "bout as good to eat as a mangy 
yeller dog.” 

“Tl take a shot at ’em,” Pester an- 
swered, and hurried to the point where he 
could see them well. 

The others heard a shot. They knew 
that the hell-divers would submerge, and 
were not interested; but they were brought 
to their feet in consternation when they 
heard a howl of fright and pain. 

“ Dat Pester is done shot hisself,” Skee- 
ter exclaimed, voicing the hopes of the 
crowd. 

They ran to the point and found Pester 
standing in astounded immobility, gazing 
at a negro man across the water, who spun 
circles around himself, screaming like a 
maniac and clutching at his breast. 

“* Lawdymussy!” Skeeter shrieked. “ Pes- 
ter is done shot Vinegar Atts!” 

Pap Curtain quickly swam across the 
lake and stood at Vinegar’s side. 

“ Die, Vinegar!” he panted. “ Lay down 
an’ die of yo’ wounds! Festerpester shot 
you, an’ when you die he’ll shore git a call 
° BO, home to his mammy. Die, I tells you, 

ie! 

Following instructions, Vinegar pitched 
forward on his face. His arms sprawled 
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grotesquely; he kicked the ground with the 
toes of his shoes and died. 

Pap stooped and turned Vinegar over on 
his back, Figger Bush and Hitch Diamond 
had arrived and stood beside the fallen 


man. 

“ None of dem bullets didn’t hit me, fel- 
lers,” Vinegar whispered. “I heard ’em 
fallin’ aroun’ me in de grass, an’ I seed a 
chance to pull a stunt. Ain’t I done well 
up to now?” 

“You is too durn talky fer a fust-rate 
corp’,” Pap told him;-“ but you got here 
jes’ in time. Stay dead, an’ Skeeter will 
chase Pester back to town an’ load him on 
de go-away train!” 

On the other side of the little neck of 
water Skeeter looked at Pester. It seemed 
that a tetanus of fear locked his jaws, a 
paralysis of fright petrified him, and he 
stood like a statue, holding his gun. 

“ Dat nigger preacher is as dead as Jesse 
James, Pester!” Skeeter said at last. “ I'll 
beat it back to town wid you, an’ you kin 
git de train fer Chicago befo’ de gram jury 
axes ’terrogations. Vinegar wus powerful 
populous wid de white folks, an’ all white 
folks has inquirin’ minds!” 

“You reckin Vinegar is really dead?” 
Pester asked at last. 

“°Tain’t fer us to figger on,” Skeeter 
replied impatiently. “Our job is to git 
through dis swamp, an’ we ain’t got no 
sweet mother to guide us.” 

They started. Paddling across the lake 
upon a raft, they plunged into the woods. 
The horrors of that seven-mile journey were 
engraved upon their souls forever. In their 
haste, it seemed to Skeeter that everything 
was in a conspiracy of desire to retard their 
progress and delay their escape. Mud and 
vines and underbrush clutched at their feet; 
branches and overhanging vines reached 
out eagerly to seize their heads and shoul- 
ders; the very silence of the great jungle 
was oppressive to the spirit, as if this awe- 
some stillness was the paralysis of nature 
standing dumb in the presence of one who 
had slain his fellow man. 

Skeeter, with pitiless severity, kept hus- 
tling Pester along. The poor fat man fight- 
ing his way through the brush with his 
waving arms looked like a big black rooster 
beating out a gale to escape from another 
rooster. He floundered through that jun- 


gle as if in pursuit of misery which was easy - 


to overtake, and he expressed his wretched- 
ness by oaths and curses and groans which 
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spat from his parched and. bleeding lips 
with every woful step. 

Finally Pester fell from pure exhaustion 
and lay panting upon the grass. Skeeter 
wiped the moisture from his own face, 
sniffed the air, and remarked cruelly: 

“ Dis place smells like lilies. Reminds 
my mind of our lodge fun’rals, when de 
friends of de fam’ly has done deir durned- 
est to show deir affectation fer de corp’.” 

“T hopes Vinegar Atts is dead!” Pester 
moaned. ‘“ Of course, I don’t want to be 
blamed for it, but—” 

“TI don’t aim to hurry you away from 
dis beauty-spot, Pester,” Skeeter interrupt- 
ed; “but us better be gittin’ back todes 
town. Dis day am Sunday—day of rest 
an’ arrest.” 

“T can’t go no more!” Pester groaned. 

“You ain’t tryin’,” Skeeter admonished 
him. “ Jes’ git up an’ exercute a wiggle 
follered by a waggle, like you wus doin’ a 
shimmy shadder-dance wid dese dam’ 
woods!” 


At dusk they entered Tickfall. Plunging 
into the clear water of the Cooley Bayou 
without removing their clothes, they cooled 
their heated bodies and washed off some of 
the mud. Slipping like brown shadows 
through the winding streets of the negro 
settlements that edged the town, they en- 
tered Vinegar’s cabin. 

“‘ Git me out some clean clothes, Skeeter, 
while I writes a note,” Pester commanded. 

Skeeter laid out the new garments, then 
packed Pester’s traveling-bags by tossing 
things into them and mashing them down 
with his feet. When he looked behind him 
at the completion of his task, Pester was 
licking the flap of an envelope and sealing 
his letter. He laid it on the table and be- 
gan to dress for his trip. 

One hour later the north-bound train 
took on a passenger bound for Chicago. 

“ Good-by, Skeeter!” Pester said in 
husky tones. “ You have been my one 
best friend in ‘Tickfall, and I won’t forget 
you. When you go back to Vinegar’s cabin, 
look under the bed. You will find a little 
remembrance from me for you. Good-by!” 

Skeeter watched the departing train until 
the tail-light blinked at him like a red, 
winking eye and disappeared. 


VI 


WHEN the train had gone, Skeeter got 
back to the cabin and found Vinegar Atts, 
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Hitch Diamond, Figger Bush, and Pap 
Curtain sitting on the porch, reviewing the 
events of the day with the utmost hilarity. 

“ Whut come to pass atter you-all left 
us, Skeeter?” Vinegar guffawed. 

“ Jes’ a little mo’ of de same,” Skeeter 
snickered. ‘“ Runnin’ through dem woods, 
Pester scraped enough skin off’n his car- 
cass to cover a good-sized little boy. He 
rubbed iodin on dem wounds, aad you 
could hear him yell a mile. De med’cine he 
rubbed on wus darker dan he wus, an’ he 
looked like one of dese here spotted liver- 
cullud pups. He could jine a circus now 
an’ git rich.” 

“ Did he leave us his love befo’ he left?” 
Figger giggled. 

“* Naw; but he specified dat he lef’ me a 
*membrance under his bed. Less go see 
whut it am.” 

“ *Tain’t nothin’ but a can of rat-poison 
an’ a spoon to eat it wid,” Vinegar an- 
nounced confidently. ‘ Dat coon ain’t giv- 
in’ nothin’ away except in accawdance wid 
his p’ison nacher.” 

Skeeter reached under the bed and 
brought forth a bulky package. He opened 
it. Then he sank weakly down upon the 
bed beside it, and the tears spurted from 
his eyes. He tried to speak to his com- 
panions, but his chin quivered uncontrol- 
lably, and he turned his head away. Wav- 
ing his hand toward the package, he walked 
to the window and looked out at the dark- 
ness with unseeing eyes. 

Hitch Diamond lifted the treasure out of 
its wrappings and held it up for inspection. 
It was a double-barreled shotgun, to which 
the tag was still attached bearing the 
words: 


Price, sixty dollars. 


On the gun-plate were engraved the 
words: 


To my friend Skeeter Butts, from F. P. 


At that moment there came from the ta- 
ble where Vinegar Atts sat the sound of a 
man in mortal agony. Vinegar was crum- 
pled down like a punctured tire, and his 
face sagged like an old-fashioned purse 
when the draw-string is broken. Great 
drops of perspiration rolled from the top 
of his bald head and splashed upon the 
table where his hands rested, gripping an 
open letter. 

“ Whut ails you, Vinegar?” Hitch Dia- 
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mond asked. “Is you got a misery in yo’ 
innards?” 

“ Dis letter—dis letter—” Vinegar strug- 
gled to speak, but his mouth was dry and 
his tongue felt paralyzed. “ Dis letter from 
Festus Pester says he knowed I wus fakin’ 
about being kilt by him, because he tripped 
up over a vine an’ shot off his gun in de air. 
Oh, my Lawd, my Lawd!” 

“You should worry,” Figger Bush 
barked. ‘“ You done got rid of de pest, 
ain’t you? How come you mourn his loss 
so deep?” 

“Did you niggers ever hear tell of de 
Eff-Pee Anti-Kink Hair-Restorer?” Vin- 
egar asked huskily. 

“ Suttinly,” Figger responded. “ De 
greatest blessin’ of our cullud race! Dey 
tells me dat de man whut invented it is 
wuth a millyum dollars.” 

“ Dat’s so,” Vinegar moaned, and the 
words came painfully, like pulling fish- 
hooks out of suffering flesh. “De F. P. 
who is de inventor of dat hair-straight is 
Festus Pester, my sister’s baby boy, and 
he’s jes’ gone away on de train!” 

Each face in that cabin was a tragic 
black mask, and there was silence in that 
cabin for the space of half an hour. Each 
man had but one thought, and each was 
developing it according to his capacity. 

The supreme trait of the negro race is 
hospitality. The weary Willies tramping 
along the dusty highways bear unanimous 
testimony that they have never asked for 
food at a negro’s cabin and been refused. 
To all their fellow men, theirs is the open 
door, the cordial welcome, the warm hearth, 
the bed made ready for the weary traveler, 
and the glad sharing of what food they 
possess to feed the hungry. 

And for the first time in the history of 
Tickfall, all their social customs had been 
turned wrong side out. One man visiting 
from Chicago had been an unwelcome 
guest! 

From the window where Skeeter Butts 
looked out into the darkness came a sound 
like a sob. 

Then, like many another preacher, the 
Rev. Vinegar Atts found use for his text 
only at the end of his sermon. Through 
his consciousness thundered the message of 
the double-thirteen hoodoo text—Hebrews, 
thirteenth chapter and second verse: 


Be not unmindful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GIRL WHO WANTED TO GET SOMETHING 
OUT OF LIFE 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


XXV 


NGELICA’S new business suited her 
exactly. It absorbed her mind, and 
it trained and shaped and educated 

her to an extraordinary degree. Her bra- 
vado vanished when she no longer felt her- 
self inferior; now that she was openly ac- 
knowledged to be a clever and rising young 
woman, she had no need of her old-time 
self-assertion. She throve in an atmos- 


phere of praise. Miss Sillon and Miss Dev- 
ery loved her and her brilliant hats. They 
lauded her, petted her, and took all possi- 


ble means to advance her interests, because 
they liked her, and because her interests 
and theirs were inseparable. 

Miss Devery, who was the artistic mem- 
ber of the firm, went outside in a purple 
linen smock one morning and put a crape 
paper hat on the peacock. As often as the 
rain soaked it, or the wind tore or carried 
it off, she fastened on another. It was very 
odd and whimsical, and it suited the unique 
character of their shop. 

This unique character was their chief 
stock in trade, and they both knew very 
well how to use it to advantage. 

“The awfully chic, exclusive thing has 
really been overdone,” Miss Sillon told An- 
gelica. ‘All the people with money are 
crazy now for anything they imagine is 
artistic and quaint. They think it shows 
that they’re artistic to like such things; 
and just now, of course, it’s the thing to be 
artistic.” 

She was a complete contrast to the dim- 
pled, red-haired Miss Devery, with her air 
of polite amusement. She was a short, en- 
ergetic, very dark little body, lively, talka- 
tive, and witty. 

“I’m a perfect dressmaker,” she told 
Angelica. “God made me so. Just to 


look at me makes people turn red with 
shame and make up their minds on the 
spot to have something nice and new and 
trim.” 

Angelica acknowledged that never had 
she seen a better-dressed woman, or a neat- 
er one. 

“TI dye my hair and lace as tight as I 
dare,” Miss Sillon continued, “ but I do it 
with pride and vainglory. I boldly call it 
a duty. I tell these silly women it’s the 
most important thing in life to keep one- 
self looking one’s best, and they always 
agree. Not one of them ever had the sense 
to inquire what it’s done for me. Here 
I’ve been looking my best for forty years, 
and look at me, still digging away for a 
living, while these wretched, slovenly little 
chits with holes in their stockings and all 
their buttons off are settled down with fine 
husbands and babies and everything else 
they want! Look at Devery—sloppy kid! 
She’s never without a man hanging about 
after her.” 

Devery smiled. 

“They’re mostly bad ones,” she said. 
“ Dishonorable intentions, sometimes, but 
generally no intentions at all. I don’t get 
no ‘ forrarder,’ Sillon. But this Angélique 
—she’s the one! She’s just made for a 
millionaire’s bride.” 

Miss Sillon turned to stare at her. 

“ Devery,” she said suddenly, “ she’s not 
quaint enough. Get to work and make her 
quaint!” 

“ That I can’t do. She’s not built along 
quaint lines; but I'll make her bizarre.” 

So Miss Devery set to work. She de- 
signed and made for Angelica an extraor- 
dinary dress of dark red jersey cloth that 
fitted her like a snake-skin, as she said. 
It was entirely plain and severe, with long 
sleeves and a skirt reaching to her ankles. 
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It made her look lean, tall, and savage. 
Then she parted her hair in the middle and 
knotted it low on her neck, hung big gold 
earrings in her ears, and around her neck a 
great string of cloudy pale-green beds 
reaching to her knees. When all this was 
done, she called in Miss Sillon. 

“ Now!” she said. “What, eh?” 

“ Barbaric,” said Miss Sillon; “ but 
Lord, how attractive the creature is! Se- 
riously, though,” she added, “ do you think 
she fits in with our nice little quaintness? 
She’s positively terrible!” 

“ A new thing in milliners,” said Miss 
Devery. “Sillon, I’m proud! She’s my 
masterpiece.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Sillon. “We 
won’t touch her. She shall stand as you 
have made her; but, Angélique, my child, 
how you will have to design to keep up 
with your appearance!” 

“TI can do it,” said Angelica firmly. 
“T’ve got some fine ideas.” 

For what had she been doing of late but 
visiting the Public Library and studying 
the lives of all of Eddie’s magnificent wo- 
men whom she could remember, and, from 
their portraits, gleaming the suggestions 
upon which she later worked? 

She was supremely happy at her work. 
To sit sewing with Miss Devery and Miss 
Sillon all the morning, listening to their 
bright and jolly talk, and entering into it, 
was unfailing delight. They quite frankly 
admired her brains and her beauty, and 
treated her exactly as one of themselves, 
If they saw any difference, anything in- 
ferior in her, they concealed it. 

Angelica felt that they didn’t know, that 
they imagined her to be of the same class 
as themselves. It didn’t occur to her that 
they didn’t care; that so long as she be- 
hayed herself with amiability and good 
sense, and was of value in their business, 
they were in no way concerned about her 
grammar or her table manners. She im- 
agined that they were always looking for 
signs of good breeding, signs of bad breed- 
ing, little tricks she hadn’t learned yet. She 
used to read all that sort of thing in the 
women’s magazines, and she often discov- 
ered, to her deep distress, that she had been 
doing horrible things, even in the presence 
of Devery and Sillon. She had, for in- 
stance, put on her gloves in the street; she 
had said “ phone” and “ auto,” and still 
they remained friendly. 

They were a type entirely novel to her; 
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she had not even read of their sort. Well- 
born and well-educated Englishwomen, 
they had knocked about the world to an 
amazing extent. There was very little they 
didn’t know, although there was a very 
great deal they chose to ignore in life. 


Miss Devery was the youngest in a fam- . 


ily of nine—children of a poor 

in the south of England. She had begun 
her career as a governess in a French fam- 
ily. Leaving that, she had drifted about 
in Paris, studied drawing a little, and given 
English lessons, always charming and gay 
and perfectly at home. Then she had gone 
to a married brother in Australia, and after 
a few years of that, helping his wife with 
her babies on their sheep-farm, she had 
followed the commands of her own sweet 
and careless heart and gone to America. 
And here she was, at twenty-six, quite alone 
in the world, half-forgotten by her people 
at home, who were rather fond of her, but 
couldn’t keep her in mind. 

Miss Sillon was different. Her father 
was a doctor who had ruined himself with 
drink, and she had had monstrous respon- 
sibilities and cares upon her shoulders ever 
since childhood, when her mother had died. 
God knows what she hadn’t tried, to earn 
her honest bread. She had been a chil- 
dren’s nurse in London, stewardess on a 
South American ship, librarian in a Cana- 
dian city; she had worked in a newspaper 
office and in a bakery, she had taught mu- 
sic in a suburban school. She was also en- 
—_ alone on earth, but it didn’t trouble 


r. 
Both she and Miss Devery would have 
been able to pick up a living in any part of 
the civilized world. They were attached 
to each other, without being quite aware 
of their affection. They had met one day 
at a cheap lunch-room, and had rushed to- 
gether like two morsels of quicksilver. 
Why not? They were more than harmo- 
nious; they were in essence identical. 


How bitterly Mrs. Kennedy missed her 
wayward and troublesome child, who had 
ordered her about and sworn at her, and so 
vehemently kissed her! This neat young 
woman, busy at her books in the kitchen 
every evening, always up and dressed at 
the right time in the morning, was a stran- 
ger, was in no way hers. She would sit in 
the rocking-chair—after the kitchen was 
clean and tidy—and take up the newspaper 
Angelica had brought in, or perhaps a mag- 
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azine, and pretend to read; but she never 
could. She had no habit of reading. Her 
great need was to talk. 

She would look at her daughter, and 
rock and sigh. A weary world, where even 
rest had lost its beauty! 

There were sometimes evenings when 
Miss Sillon and Miss Devery invited An- 
gelica to go with them to one of the little 
Italian restaurants in the neighborhood. 
In this case Angelica was always punctil- 
ious to telephone to her mother, and she 
was never out later than ten, so that it 
didn’t occur to her to pity the wretched 
woman. 

She didn’t imagine how terrible those 
evenings were to Mrs. Kennedy, how she 
groped about the kitchen, blinded by tears, 
setting out her tiny meal, finding relief in 
loud sobs like hiccups. She saw that some- 
thing was the matter with her mother, but 
she fancied that it was age, ill health, pov- 
erty, years of hardship. 

It was none of these pains which so 
grievously afflicted Mrs. Kennedy. It was 
because she was being left behind. She 
who had all her life feared and foreseen 
that she would be obliged to die and leave 
her beloved child, now saw this child—as 


she had known her—quite dead and gone, 
and herself left desolate. 


XXVI 


THERE was one particular day—a sort 
of seventh wave in her steady tide of suc- 
cess — that Angelica always remembered. 
To begin with, when she reached Fine 
Feathers, there was what Miss Devery had 
promised her should be there—* ANGE- 
LIQUE,” in purple letters across the two 
front windows. She stopped in the street 
to admire it, in delight, almost in awe. So 
far had she come, with such celerity—she, 
the one-time factory worker! It hardly 
seemed possible! 

She lingered to think of her present 
magic life, so full of delights and satisfac- 
tions; her days filled with this work that 
she loved, handling the silks, the satins, the 
velvets, the plumes, the rhinestones, all the 
rich and vivid things she so adored; the 
chatter of Devery and Sillon, which never 
failed to entertain her; the very feeling of 
being an independent and promising young 
business woman, with an account well start- 
ed in a savings-bank. She thought of the 
charmed evenings she sometimes spent with 
her partners — dinner at a near-by table 
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d’héte, and then a seat in the second bal- 
cony, to see some play which they had se- 
lected. She thought of those long, quiet 
evenings of study at home, in the tidy 
kitchen, with the clock that ticked so loud- 
ly on the tin tubs. 

She was able now to give her mother a 
respectable sum every week. She was, in 
fact, rapidly becoming the most important 
member of the Fine Feathers establish- 
ment, and she had some time age entered 
into a new and far more advantageous ar- 
rangement with Miss Sillon. Devery and 
Sillon were clever and good workwomen, 
and they had built up a nice little business 
for themselves; but Angelica was some- 
thing beyond that—she was the one person 
especially adapted at that instant of time 
to design hats which would superlatively 
please the women of that particular city. 

She catered to women with money, of 
course. She raised her prices fantastically; 
and when women came in, shamefaced and 
apologetic because of the fierce denuncia- 
tions of the war posters they saw outside, 
she knew just what to say. 

“Yes, madam,” she agreed. “A hun- 
dred and fifty dollars is a large price for a 
simple little hat. Of course you can get some 
sort of thing for ten.” She who not so 
long ago had been used to buy one for a 
dollar and trim it with all sorts of little 
scraps! ‘“ But it’s much more economical 
to get one really good one, that will keep 
its style until it’s worn out, than half a 
dozen cheaper ones.” 

None of her customers had yet pointed 
out that one could buy fifteen cheaper hats 
for this price, which, allowing three months 
for the season, would require of each hat 
less than a week’s endurance. Every one 
who came to her really wished to pay too 
much for a hat. They all knew, of course, 
that the bit of fur and lace and satin she 
gave them didn’t cost one-fifth of the price, 
but they paid the surplus for the style— 
that Angélique style. 

She went into the back parlor, where 
Sillon and Devery were draping a collapsi- 
ble form in green tulle. 

“ Hello!” they both said cheerfully. 

“ Wouldn’t you know this dress was for 
a fat woman — or should I say, a. well- 
rounded figure?” said Devery. “ They’re 
all wild about green, the big ones. I won- 
der why?” 

“ Congratulate her!” said Sillon. “ An- 
gelica, tell her how nice your name looks 
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out there. There she was, all Sunday after- 
noon, painting it and talking about your 
greatness and your coming rise to fame and 
fortune.” 

ica sat down. 

“It’s lovely,” she said. “It makes me 
as happy as can be to see it there, like that; 
but I’ve been thinking—isn’t it all queer, 
and silly?—about their saying my hats are 
so becoming, and all that. Why, they 
could get lots of things that really suited 
them better for almost nothing! Do you 
know what I think it is? I think it’s be- 
cause when I make ’em pay so much they 
take more pains in putting the things on, 
and that’s why they look better. They 
dress their hair so carefully, and try to 
have everything—harmonious.” 

“That’s a trade secret,” said Sillon. 
“Tt isn’t at all the thing to say. Our line 
is, ‘ Of course, if you want anything really 
good, you’ve got to pay for it.’ Stick to 
that, Angélique!” 

“ Down with the rich!” said Devery. 
“ Bleed them white and drain them dry!” 

“ My father was a socialist,” said An- 
gelica, with calm assurance. She had no 
need to add, and they had no need to know, 
that he had been a socialist barber; nor 
was she yet advanced enough not to avoid, 
with ridiculous shame, her Italian blood. 
“Mother says he was specially furious at 
women who spent a lot on clothes.” 

This was another block in the edifice she 
was painfully erecting. She was creating 
for herself a past and an environment 
which, without being extravagantly false, 
should yet be in keeping with what she in- 
tended to become—a foundation for her 
coming greatness. She often mentioned, 
casually, her father and her mother and 
her Scottish grandparents. She admitted 
that she and her mother were poor, but she 
suggested an admirable and distinguished 
poorness. She had actually got so far as 
to indicate, with rare delicacy, that her be- 
ing in business was a distress to her old- 
fashioned mother. 

All through that day there was the same 
elating and intoxicating success. All the 
customers who came in were satisfied, 
praised her, and paid her money. Nothing 
went wrong. 

At lunch-time Sillon made cocoa on the 
gas-stove in the pantry off the back parlor, 
and Devery cooked spaghetti. And for the 
first time they took her up into the little 
bedroom they had on the floor above, and 
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showed her some of their belongings—pho- 

of uncles, brothers, cousins. Sil- 
lon had a stuffed cobra and a thrilling tale 
about it, and Devery some studies she had 
geting edge we 


. What would you like to do?” asked 


gelica. . * . 

“ Just live—like cats, without any aim. 
I'd never accomplish anything. Just as 
soon as you do accomplish anything, you 
see that it wasn’t worth doing. What is?” 

“ Devery, you’re morbid and hypocriti- 
cal,” said Sillon. “You don’t mean that. 
Besides, cats don’t feel like that, my child. 
When they’ve caught a mouse, they feel 
that it was very much worth doing.” 

“ Oh, well, so do I! I think it’s worth 
while to catch my meals, somehow. An- 
gelica, what an industrious soul you are! 
I don’t believe you’d enjoy being idle.” 

“ I’d be miserable if I didn’t think I was 
getting forward.” 

“How did we get such a paragon?” 
asked Sillon. 

“ Suppose we go out to dinner?” sug- 
gested Devery suddenly. “Early, and 
then to the movies?” 

“ ll telephone to mother first,” said An- 
gelica, “to see if it will be all right if I 
don’t go home.” 

A punctilious and Eddie-like form, and 
me Meeker she began 

“ Mother!’ . 
home for dinner.” 

“ Angie!” came the very tremulous voice 
of Mrs. Kennedy, always distressed at the 
telephone. “ Better come home as early as 
you can. There’s a lady here to see you— 
Mrs. Russell.” 

Angelica was shocked, terrified. 

“ Something’s happened to Eddie!” she 
thought at first. And then came an idea 
that turned her cold with fright. ‘“ They’ve 
found out! She knows! She’s come to tell 
me what she thinks of me!” 


“TI won't be 


Nothing of the sort, however. Mrs. 
Russell sat there, waiting, all smiles and 
affability, for the sole purpose of inviting 
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Angelica to visit Buena Vista. She had 
had a letter from Eddie, in which he had 
rather severely requested her to show all 
due civility to his future wife. 

“He really means it!” she had said to 
her husband. “I hoped he’d forgotten. I 
really thought the thing had blown over. 
Beastly, isn’t it? Imagine her here!” 

“Tt doesn’t frighten me,” Dr. Russell 
said jauntily. 

“Satyr!” she said. 
trusted out of my sight!” 

And both he and she were pleased and 

roud of his senile impudence. 

Mrs. Russell had been chatting with— 
or perhaps to—Mrs. Kennedy for a long 
time, about God knows what—the war, for 
one thing. Their views were very dissim- 
ilar; Mrs. Kennedy hadn’t a trace of pa- 
triotism. She maintained that it was a 
bad thing to kill so many young men, no 
matter why it was done. She wasn’t in- 
terested in German perfidy. She only 
hoped it would soon be over, no matter 
how. It wouldn’t make any difference who 
won, she said. 

“Would you like to live under German 
rule,” demanded Mrs. Russell, “ and have 
some brutal Prussian officer swearing at 


“You can’t be 


you and ill-treating you?” 
“T don’t believe officers would ever 
bother about me, American or German,” 


she replied. ‘“‘ What would they be doing, 
hanging around where I was working? No, 
ma’am. Poor people haven’t got anything 
to lose. They don’t feel the same about 
their country; I dare say because they 
don’t own any of it. Of course, if those 
Germans were to come here, they’d very 
likely take away your house and your jew- 
elry and so on; but they wouldn’t be likely 
to trouble me.” 

“But your daughter? She’s a very 
beautiful girl, you know. How would you 
like some unspeakable Hun to insult her— 
or worse?” 

Mrs. Kennedy was silent. She felt in 
her heart that nothing much worse than 
what had happened could ever happen to 
her child. She simply listened to her visi- 
tor’s accounts of outrages with decent, wo- 
manly interest. 

She was included in Mrs. Russell’s invi- 
tation to Angelica to spend a week-end at 
Buena Vista, but she refused, as she was 
obviously intended to do. 

“Thank you kindly,” she said. “I 
haven’t the time.” 


“ Why don’t you go, mother?” Angelica 
asked her, out of curiosity, when they were 
alone again. “I should think you’d like 
to make a visit in a fine house like that. 
And it’s going to be mine some day!” 

“T don’t think so,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 
“T don’t believe the Almighty would allow 
such a thing. No, Angelica, there’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 

“ Not when your hand’s steady.” 

Mrs. Kennedy was a little bewildered at 
having her time-honored maxim treated 
imaginatively. 

“ Even then,” she said, after an instant, 
“some one can come behind and give you 
a shove; or the Almighty can interfere.” 

Angelica, at the zenith of her triumph, 
invited guest of Mrs. Russell, publicly ac- 
knowledged as Eddie’s betrothed, smiled. 

“He won’t!” she said. “ He’s on my 


side!” 
XXVII 
So behold Angelica returning to Buena 


‘Vista in this quite new rdle, coming up from 
‘the station in a taxi, if you please. She 


‘was thinking all the way of her last visit, 


of that bedraggled and desperate creature 
that had been herself. 

“ T’ve won!” she said. “I’ve won! All 
alone — everything against me — and still 
I’ve won!” 

She stepped out, and paid the driver 
with perfect assurance. She wasn’t really 
poor now, and she could, with perfect pro- 
priety, afford a cab now and then. 

She knew that she was late, but she was 
conscious of blamelessness. There had 
been a difficult customer who couldn’t be 
left, and who, properly handled, had 
bought two outrageously dear hats. She 
was, in fact, very proud of being a business 
woman who couldn’t help being late. 

She had expected that the family would 
be at dinner, for she couldn’t quite believe 
that they would wait for her. She didn’t 
expect anything more than decent toler- 
ance; she didn’t in the least resent the trace 
of condescension in Mrs. Russell’s manner. 
She couldn’t fool Mrs. Russell with con- 
servative Scottish grandparents or an old- 
fashioned mother. Mrs. Russell knew. 

There was no light in the dining-room, 
so she went up on to the piazza and looked 
into the library window, for there was a 
blaze of light coming from there. 

And there they all were, sitting about a 
table, playing cards. Unconsciously, in- 
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voluntarily, her eyes sought and rested 
upon Vincent first of all. He sat in profile 
toward her, just the same as ever, hand- 
some, bold, ’ with his look of vigor and zest. 
All that had happened was nothing but an 

to him; hadn’t even ruffled him. 
She couldn’t bear to look at him any more. 

Opposite him sat the doctor, facing the 
window, Mrs. Russell, and, with his back to 
Angelica, a strange young man in a tweed 
suit very much too big for him. Wasn’t 
it a suit Vincent used to wear? 

“ Now who’s that?” she wondered. 

Suddenly Mrs. Russell flung down her 
cards with a slap. 

“Oh, you chump!” she cried. 
use. You'll never be any good!” 

An aggrieved voice, which Angelica rec- 

ized at once, answered: 

“ Well, what of it? I never said I want- 
ed to play, did I? You said I had to learn, 
to make it four. Well, then, I can’t, and 
that’s all there is to it!” 

“ Courtland in there, playing cards with 
them!” thought Angelica. ‘“ What would 
Eddie say?” 

The doctor got up and stretched. 

“What of dinner, Marian?” he asked 
his wife airily. 

“Tl see,” she said, and went briskly 
out of the room. 

Angelica rang the bell, and Courtland 
came to admit her. 

“ Hello!” he said. 
want?” 

She repressed the too ready answer that 
was at the tip of her tongue, and said, with 
dignity: 

“ Mrs. Russell ts me.” 

“ Well, she’s in the kitchen,” said Court- 
land, in conversational tone. “ She helps 
Annie now while—” 

“ All right!” said Angelica. “Tl go 
down.” 

She had reached the dark passage at the 
foot of the kitchen stairs when a hand on 
her shoulder arrested her. 

“ Angelica!” said Vincent’s voice. 
“What are you doing here? Go away! 
T'll send you money—lI swear I will! Only 
go away! You won’t get anything out of 
me by hounding me this way.” 

“T didn’t come here to get money out 
of you. I don’t expect anything more from 
you.” 

He couldn’t see her face, but her voice 
was steady and quiet. He grew yet more 
alarmed. 


“Tt’s no 


“What do you 
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“ What did you come here for? What 
do you want?” 

“Tt’s none of your business,” she said 
slowly. 

She was struggling with a terrible fury 
against him—this careless young man who 
was living so well without her. She longed 
to let herself go, to turn on him with a tor- 
rent of abuse, to swear at him, shriek at 
him; but she must not. She dared not an- 
tagonize him. He, too, had a temper, and, 
if he lost it, God only knew what irrepa- 
rable harm he might do her. She had now 
and always either to propitiate him or to 
frighten him; by some means to make him 
hold his tongue. 

Vincent’s arm tightened on Angelica’s 
shoulder. 

“You've got to tell me!” he said. “I'll 
have no more of your damned nonsense. 
What do you want here?” 

She made no answer, but stood motion- 
less in the dark. 

“Tell me!” he said fiercely. ‘“ What 
do you expect to get here?” 

Still she was silent. 

“ You answer me,” he hissed, “ or I’ll—” 

She laughed. 

“You'll what?” she asked contemptu- 
ously. “Throw me down the stairs? 
Choke me?” 

He released her. 

“You damnable woman!” he said. 
“You’ve some outrageous scheme, I know; 
but you'll get nothing out of me. Nothing! 
Not a penny!” 

“T don’t suppose I will!” she said, half 
to herself, as she turned away and went 
on into the kitchen. 

There, on a high stool before the table, 
sat Mrs. Russell, wearing an apron and, 
unaccountably, a little housemaid’s cap. 
Her great feet were twisted about the stool, 
and she was bent forward intently over the 
salad she was mixing. Annie was at the 
stove, stirring, tasting, lifting covers, peer- 
ing into the oven, and listening, with an 
air of complete incredulity, to her mistress. 

“ My dear!” cried Mrs. Russell, catch- 
ing sight of Angelica. “ How nice!” 

She had, to tell the truth, quite forgotten 
that she had invited her. 

“T’m sorry I’m late—” Angelica began. 

“ Tt doesn’t matter. We're late too,” she 
answered. “TJ help Annie every evening 
now. We haven’t any cook—only Annie 
and that nice little Molly, and a woman 
who comes in by the day. War economy! 
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But I really rather like it, and Annie has 
taught me so much!” 

She looked at Annie with an ingratiating 
smile—of which Annie took not the slight- 
est notice. 

“ After all,” she went on, “ I suppose we 
really ought to know how to cook—all of 
us women, shouldn’t we? The men do 
their part, so nobly, going off to fight 
and—” She stopped, suddenly bored with 
her subject. “So you see!” she said in- 
anely, smiling again. 

Angelica looked about the enormous 
kitchen, so spotless, so brigntly lit, so mar- 
velously equipped. 

“Tt’s a nice place to work in,” she said. 
“See here! Won’t you teach me? I’d like 
to learn.” 

Annie stood looking at her with a highly 
displeased expression. She didn’t under- 
stand this return of Angelica, and Mrs. 
Russell’s great friendliness toward her; and 
no one explained anything. 

“Of course we will, my dear! You 
ought to learn! Let’s see. What can she 
do, Annie?” 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said Annie firmly. 
“It’s all done and ready to serve.” 

“Nonsense! It isn’t. I know it isn’t. 


Let’s see. My dear, I'll show you how to 


do a spinach purée. It’s delicious, and 
frightfully good for the blood. We're all 
eating spinach almost every night now. 
Watch me!” 

Angelica was hungry and weary, but she 
profited to the full by this novel lesson in 
her great course of preparation. She 
watched, she questioned, she tried her own 
hand at it. 

Mrs. Russell praised her. 

“You’re very quick!” she said. “ Now 
we'll help Annie to put the dishes on the 
dumb-waiter; then we’ve just half a minute 
to wash and brush up.” 

She led the way to her room, lively, 
cheerful, almost affectionate; and although 
Angelica knew how very uncertain and 
shallow this good-humor was, nevertheless 
it helped her. 

She had decided upon a step which dis- 
mayed her. She had decided to talk to 
Vincent—to reason with him, to threaten 
or to cajole him. He was the one danger, 
the one person she had to dread. No mat- 
ter how carefully she went, he could in an 
instant destroy all that she had built up; 
he could really ruin her. She had been 
trying for a long time to devise some 
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method for insuring his silence, for gaining 
a little security. She had begun and torn 
up more than one letter. Now that they 
were once more under the same roof, she 
felt it a unique opportunity which she was 
too brave to shirk. She couldn’t go on, 
never feeling sure, never knowing what he 
would do, what he had done. 

She was startled to find Courtland sit- 
ting at the dinner-table; but as the others 
took him as a matter of course, she showed 
no surprise, although she was not at all 
pleased to be seated next to him. 

The doctor had an evening paper. 

“The news,” he said, “ isn’t good—not 
in Eddie’s section. He’s going to be just in 
the center of the line to oppose the next 
big drive.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said his wife. “ You 
don’t know where he is, or where the next 
drive is coming. Only the stuff you read 
in the papers!” 

“ T use my brains, and I put two and two 
together—”’ 

“ He doesn’t know himself where he is,” 
said Vincent. “ Most of the chaps don’t. 
They’re like driven sheep.” 

“ Of course they know!” said Mrs. Rus- 
sell. “You don’t suppose they’re blind- 
folded, do you?” 

A loud and violent discussion followed, 
all three of them talking at once, under 
cover of which Angelica addressed her 
neighbor. 

“What are you doing up here?” 

“ Just what you’re doin’,” replied Court- 
land. “ Eatin’ my dinner.” 

She had no opportunity to say more to 
him, for Mrs. Russell peremptorily ordered 
him to fetch the car, and, after gulping 
down his pudding in sullen resentment, he 
left the table. 

“ T’ve got to take Vincent to the Country 
Club,” she said. “He’s going to sing 
‘Sambre et Meuse’ at an entertainment 
there. My dear, you should hear him. 
Of course we’re all supposed to be strictly 
neutral, and all that, but up there, at the 
club, the pretense is frightfully thin. All 
really decent people, you know. We have 
a dear little wounded Belgian officer who’s 
going to speak; but I’ve heard him simply 
hundreds of times, so I won’t wait. I'll be 
home in half an hour. Make yourself at 
home, won’t you?” 

Angelica reassured her light-hearted host- 
tess that she would be altogether happy 
and comfortable until her return, and, after 








the motor-car had gone, wandered back 
into the library, looking for a book. 

But she couldn’t read. She began to 
contemplate her coming interview with 
Vincent. 

She could not trust him for an instant. 
She never knew when he would be moved 
to tell the entire story to Eddie, or to his 
mother, or to any one else. Ii he were at- 
tacked by one of his fits of remorse, he 
would be almost certain to do so. She 
held him only by a threat made in a mood 
of supreme passion, which she could never 
recapture. 

Despair crept over her. This step along 
her stony path seemed too difficult. She 
had no violent emotion to her for- 
ward now; no impetus remained from her 
former terrific onslaughts. She had simply 
to state a request—a request of the utmost 
importance to all her future life; and she 
felt quite sure it would be refused. 

Her very unpleasant reverie was broken 
into by the entrance of the doctor. He 
came, he said, to apologize on behalf of 
Mrs. Russell for her lateness. She wouldn’t 
be able, after all, to escape the entertain- 
ment. He had brought Angelica a large, 
marvelous ‘box of sweets, which he offered 
with a sort of subdued gallantry. She ac- 
cepted it carelessly, and for a while lis- 
tened to his talk. 

He had quite changed his tune now. He 
couldn’t keep an irrepressible jauntiness, 
or a sort of airy flattery, from his conver- 
sation with so pretty a girl; but he was 
deferential and decorous. He and his wife 
were both entirely resigned to the idea of 
Angelica as Eddie’s wife. If Eddie had to 
be married, one woman was as good as an- 
other, and Angelica was perhaps a little 
better than a possible alternative. At least 
they knew her, and they had, in a way, a 
sort of advantage with her. 

“T guess I'll go to bed,” said Angelica, 
who had been politely waiting for a pause 
in the doctor’s war talk. “ I’m tired!” 

She went up to the room she had occu- 
pied before, prepared to go to bed at once; 
but she found the room just as she had left 
it, all that long, long time ago—bare, dis- 
mal, the bed covered with a sheet, the rugs 
taken up, leaving the floor bare, the cur- 
tains gone, dark shades pulled down. 

An angry flush spread over her face. At 
first she believed that she saw here a de- 
liberate insult; but with reflection she be- 
came satisfied that it was not intentional. 
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It was simply another evidence of Mrs, 
Russell’s magnificent indifference. She sat 
down in that same little chair by the win- 
dow, where she used to sit a year ago. A 
year ago! 

She had plenty to think of, there, until 
Mrs. Russell came back. 

Mrs. Russell at once began to blame An- 
nie for having forgotten to attend to the 
room, but in a subdued voice, because she 
didn’t dare to let Annie hear this wickedly 
unjust censure. The maid hadn’t forgotten 
to get the room ready, it hadn’t been men- 
tioned to her. 

She was summoned. 

“ Annie,” said Mrs. Russell, as if to 
share the blame, “ here’s Miss Kennedy’s 
room not ready! I'll help you with it.” 

All she really contributed was her curi- 
ous ability to create an atmosphere of bus- 
tle and cheerful confusion—the quality 
which had won her so much praise for her 
war work. When at last the room was 
ready, she had become frightfully bored 
with it and with Angelica, and was in a 
reckless hurry to be off. 

“Good night!” she cried cheerfully. 
“ Ring if we’ve forgotten anything!” 

And she vanished, leaving Angelica alone 
with Annie, who was just shaking a final 
pillow into its embroidered linen case. She 
set it straight on the bed, and turned, grim 
as death. 

“Well!” she said. “I never expected 
to see you back here, that I didn’t!” 


She couldn’t resist saying that, although 


she knew it to be improper. She was too 
deeply affronted by the presence of this 
creature here, and by the necessity for 
waiting upon her. 

Angelica wasn’t offended. 

“ No,” she said, “I dare say you didn’t; 
but you'll be still more surprised when I 
tell you I’m going to marry Mr. Eddie.” 

“Oh, are you!” said Annie politely, with 
raised eyebrows. 

“ And coming back here to live,” An- 
gelica went on, with a rather pitiful effort 
to win some sort of friendly interest. 

“] sha’n’t be here long myself. I’m go- 
ing to be married, too.” 

“That’s nice! When is it to be? Tell 
me about it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t interest you.” 

“Yes, it would. Is he the same one?” 

“Of course he is! I’m not one to be 
chopping and changing. Once I’ve given 
my word, I stand by it.” 


















































































































This, very obscurely, was intended as a 
reproach to Angelica, and Angelica, though 
not conscious of any breach of faith in such 
a connection, felt none the less guilty be- 
fore the righteous Annie. 

“T know,” she said. “ Well, I hope 
you'll be happy, Annie.” 

“T dare say I will. It can’t be tod soon 
for me. The way things have changed here 
—I never saw the like!” 

“How have they changed?” Angelica 
inquired. 

“ There’s that Courtland sitting up-stairs 
at the table with them, and me expected to 
wait on him. Her ‘ war secretary,’ she calls 
him. He’s no more a secretary than I am. 
Secretaries write your letters for you, but 
Courtland — #e couldn’t write letters for 
any one. He’s ignorant. And him to be 
set up above me, like this! And my young 
man’s a sergeant already. Why isn’t 
Courtland in the army, like his betters? 
Well!” she added piously. “ They- may be 
exalted above me now, but the time will 
come when they'll all be cast down so far 
below me I can’t even so much as see 
them!” 

And this meant Angelica, too. She was 
among the black sheep, the unworthy. and 
the wicked temporarily set above the right- 
eous, only to be hurled down and utterly 
destroyed. Annie bade her good night with 
dour relish, in the sure and certain hope of 
a glorious triumph. She knew how it would 
be with this Angelica! 
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“THEN why did you come here?” asked 
Vincent. 

“ Because your mother asked me,” said 
Angelica. 

Vincent shook his head. 

“T don’t believe you,” he said. “ You’ve 
got something up your sleeve. I know you! 
All your moves are calculated.” 

He turned away from her and began to 
walk up and down the piazza, where they 
had encountered each other quite alone, 
that early Sunday morning. : 

“No!” he insisted. “ It’s something to 
do with me. One of your damned Italian 
schemes!” 

“It’s nothing to do with you,” said An- 
gelica steadily. “ Nothing at all. I don’t 
bother myself about you any more.” 

He stopped directly in front of her and 
looked into her face with the vicious, sneer- 
ing laugh she had once so dreaded; but now 
10 
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it troubled her not at all. She regarded 
him as a trained nurse might look at a 
troublesome patient, perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and assured in her white linen frock 

It filled him with rage and hatred to see 
her so. He felt an uncontrollable wish to 
insult her, to talk to her outrageously, to 
force her to abandon this calmness, this 
superiority. 

“You’d better bother about me!” he 
said. ‘“‘ You’d better remember that it’s 
only through my pity for you that you’re 
here. With half a word I could have you 
turned out of the house!” 

She was imperturbable. 

“I don’t think so,” she said. “ I wanted 
to talk to you about this, anyway, and it 
might as well be now. I don’t think Eddie 
would believe you, if you told him.” 

He laughed. 

“ My dearest girl, there’s a living proof!” 

“No,” she said, looking steadily at him. 

“ There isn’t.” 
» “What have you done? Murdered your 
baby, or sold it? That would suit your 
thrifty soul better. You do love money, 
don’t you, Angelica, better than an incon- 
venient baby!” 

“ What baby?” she inquired. 

“ My God!” he cried, staring at her. 
“The impudence of the hussy! So that’s 
the tack! You're going to lie out of it? 
Going to deny you ever had a child?” 

“And how do you know I did? You 
mever saw it, did you? How do you know 
it wasn’t just a trick to get money out of 
you?” 

That astounded him. 

“Do you mean you dared to try that 
game on me? You little gutter-bred liar!” 
Suddenly he began to laugh. “ But you 
didn’t get much, did you?” he said. 

Angelica smiled grimly. 

“ Now then!” she said. “ Let’s have it 
out! I'll own up that I don’t want you to 
tell—that—to any one, and especially to 
Eddie. It would give me a lot of trouble; 
but it wouldn’t spoil things. I have two 
good reasons for not worrying about being 
found out. In the first place, I’d deny it 
all, and I’m just as likely to be believed as 
you. You haven’t got a name for being so 
awfully truthful, you know. I’d say you 
were making it up out of spite, because I 
wouldn’t have you. And then I don’t 
think you’d run the risk of telling Eddie. 
You’re too fond of yourself. You know 
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what would happen if he didn’t believe you. 
He’d kick you out for telling such lies 
about me; and if he did believe you, he’d 
never forgive you. You’d never get any- 
thing more from him. No; it wouldn’t 
suit you a bit to get Eddie down on you!” 

“So you think you’re going to manage 
me like a marionette? You think you can 
make any sort of fool out of me?” 

“ You’ve made a fool of yourself,” she 
said. She wanted to stop there, but she 
could not resist the terrible temptation to 
hurt in her turn this man who had hurt her 
so brutally. She didn’t care if it were vul- 
gar or if it were imprudent; she wanted 
only to hurt. “ You made a regular fool 
of yourself,” she went on. “ You acted 
like a monkey—going down on your knees 
to me and raving the way you did. Do you 
remember?” 

She was smiling a little—the subtle and 
cruel shadow of a smile. 

“ Don’t you think you were a fool? .So 
weak—first in one of your childish rages, 
and then crying and whining about your 
sins? And then beginning—” 

“ Never mind the means I used,” he said. 
“T got what I wanted. I knew how to get 
you, and I knew how to get rid of you 
when I was tired of you.” 

No! It was too unequal a battle; she 
suffered too much. Every memory of that 
dead love was too bitter, too shameful, too 
full of a strange, heart-rending pain. He 
had all the advantage; she couldn’t wound 
him as he could wound her. She was mor- 
tally stricken; but she wouldn’t give up. 

“You'll pay for all this!” she said. 
“T’ll be the mistress here, and if you don’t 
act as I please, out you'll go! I'll see that 
you’re kept in order. You won’t be able 
to fool Eddie when I’m here!” 

He cursed her savagely. 

“Go on!” she said, smiling. “TI like it! 
I’m glad I’ve made you feel like this.” 

Vincent pulled himself up with a strong 
effort. 

“Well,” he said, “ with all your melo- 
dramatic threats of revenge, you'll never 
be able to do me much harm—not a hun- 
dredth part of the harm I’ve done you. 
You’re ruined, no good!” 

“ Bah!” she cried. “ You and your talk 
about ruining me! Am I ruined? Dol 
look any worse? Am I worse in any way 
at all?” 

“Yes!” he said. 
know it.” 


“You are, and you 
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He gave her one bright, fierce, scornful 
look, and, vaulting over the piazza railing, 
walked off across the lawn. 

Angelica sank back in her chair. 

“Oh, Lord!” she murmured, with a sob, 
“That was so awful! Oh, I do wish I 
could go home now, without having to see 
him again—ever!” 

She got up and went irresolutely to the 
door. What was she to do with herself to 
forget, to overcome her terrible emotion? 
She knew she needn’t expect to see either 
Mrs. Russell or the doctor before lunch- 
time on Sunday, and it was now only ten 
o’clock. She didn’t know what to do; she 
wanted only to be active and to be for a 
little time alone. 

She was not at all fond of walking as a 
pastime, but she set out resolutely enough 
now, along the quiet country road, trying 
to fix her thoughts upon Sillon and Devery 
and all that frank and bright existence, and 
to forget this world, this house with its in- 
tolerable memories, this man, whose very 
existence was an outrage to her. 

“T shouldn’t have come!” she told her- 
self. “I was a fool! I guess it can’t be 
done. I guess you can’t—get over a— 
thing like that.” 

And in spite of herself came the unwel- 
come and terrible thought: 

“How will it be, then, when you are 
married to Eddie and living in that house 
and seeing Vincent every day?” 

She tried to escape from it. She walked 
faster, farther; but the walk did her no 
good. There was nothing in the country 
landscape to divert her thoughts, nothing 
to interest her. She had the purposeful 
gait of the city dweller; she wanted to get 
somewhere, and she wanted to be startled 
into attention with fascinating shop-win- 
dows, blazing signs, things and people al- 
ways passing her. The quiet all about 
made the sound of her own firm step on 
the macadam road annoyingly loud and 
regular. The bright, clear sky overhead, 
the leaves somberly brilliant in their glori- 
ous death, filled her with impatience and 
loneliness. She turned back. 

And the first living creature she saw on 
the road was Vincent, coming to meet her. 

She didn’t falter. They went on, nearer 
and nearer to each other, steadily, rapidly; 
but her heart began to beat with suffocat- 
ing violence. 

“Maybe he'll try to kill me,” she 
thought. “It’s so lonely here— and he 




































































thing that could happen to me!” 


But as he drew near, he held out his 


hand. 

“ Angelica!” he cried. “Oh, Angelica, 
why did I speak that way to you? When 
I’ve been longing and longing—” 

“ Better stop!” she said. “Id rather 
have you talk that way than any other.” 

He had turned and was walking by her 
side. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. “ All this 
bitterness and wrangling—it’s all part of 
the same thing—part of our love for each 
other. It’s the exasperation, the rage, of 
frustration. When we’re apart we suffer 
so, and in our suffering we blindly try to 
hurt each other.” 

“Do you mean to say you're trying to 
pretend that we Jove each other?” she 
cried. 

“Ves,” he said. “We do. We can’t 
stop. We're mates. We complete each 
other. We’re made for each other. Even 
when I’m hating you so that I could wring 
your neck, I know in my soul it’s only a 
phase of love.” 

“ Well,” she said, “it’s not, with me.” 

But she was trembling with a mysterious 
and unfathomable emotion—a wicked and 
irresistible feeling of kinship with this man. 
Not love, not tenderness, not any feeling 
that she could name; only this conviction 
that they were bound up together, that 
they could never be strangers, that it was 
against nature that they should part. 

“ Marry Eddie, if you like,” he went on. 
“T don’t care. You’re mine. You can be 
his wife; it won’t matter. You won’t love 
him. You'll love me. I'll be your lover!” 

Her face flamed. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! You're the 
wickedest man that ever lived!” 

“I’m not wicked!” he protested with 
earnestness. “‘ The wickedness lies in your 
going to Eddie after you’ve loved me—in 
your faithlessness.” 

“ My faithlessness!” she cried. 

“Tt was you who left me,” he reminded 

r. 
She was amazed at this very character- 
istic turn which he had given to their talk. 
That he should pose as the injured one! 
But her pride forbade her to mention her 
Wrongs. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” she said. “ It’s 
all over now. The less we see of each 
other, the better satisfied I'll be.” 


ANGELICA 
hates me so! Well, I guess that’s the best 
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They had reached the gates of Buena 
Vista, and Vincent appeared unwilling to 
be seen with Angelica. 

“I’m going farther,” he said. “ But, 
Angelica, I won’t let you go!” 


The visit was altogether a disappoint- 
ment. Angelica had imagined that it would 
be a sort of triumph for her, that she could 
at least a little exult over these “ rich peo- 
ple”; but, after all, it was nothing but an 
obvious condescension on their part. She 
hadn’t conquered them; they had accepted 
her voluntarily—not reluctantly, but rather 
graciously. 

It was a tiresome day. Mrs. Russell’s 
cordiality had evaporated overnight, and 
she was bored and yawning. She lay in a 
deck chair on the piazza, rustling through 
the Sunday papers, and talking to Angelica 
now and then with outrageously forced po- 
liteness. She had an air which Angelica 
knew of old; when one of her fits of ennui 
came on her, she all but pushed her bewil- 
dered guests out of the door. 

But Angelica stayed until after supper. 
That was what she had planned to do, and 
what she was determined to do. She too 
sat on the piazza with a Sunday paper, 
concealing her sullenness. 

There wasn’t any supper, properly 
speaking. Annie was out, and Mrs. Rus- 
sell said that their new custom was to help 
themselves from the ice-chest—a plan 
which might have been jolly if the people 
had been a little less hostile. They stood 
about in the immaculate kitchen with 
plates in their hands, Mrs. Russell yawn- 
ing, the doctor subdued, Angelica severe, 
and Courtland embarrassed and aggrieved. 
Vincent wasn’t there. There was beer and 
cold chicken and ham and salad and tarts. 

“ And coffee if you want to make it,” 
Mrs. Russell said; but no one did. 

After this, Angelica took her leave. 
Courtland was suddenly deprived of his 
secretarial dignity and ordered peremptori- 
ly to drive her to the station, which he did 





- in complete silence. He never ceased to 


resent this seesawing, by which he was 
one moment the promising young man be- 
ing trained as a secretary and treated with 
immense, if not maternal, indulgence, and 
the next minute was a servant and a rather 
rudely treated one. He endured it with 
wonder and disgust. 

Angelica was able now to gratify a long- 
cherished desire—she was traveling in the 
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style which she had so much admired in 
suburban ladies. It was, of course, out of 
the question to expect Courtland to help 
her on the train. Nothing in the world 
could have induced him to do so; but at 
least she was able to alight from a motor, 
to buy three or four magazines-and a box 
of sweets, and enter the train, thus bur- 
dened, with the proper air. She sat down 
near a window and opened a magazine. 

A hand covered the page. 

“ Angie!” said a voice, and she looked 
up into Vincent’s laughing face. 

She couldn’t repress a smile herself—a 
sudden throb of joy; that exquisite feeling 
of comradeship again. 

“ Are you glad to see me?” he asked. 

“No. Why should I be?” 

“You can spare this one little evening 
for me,” he said, “ no matter what wonder- 
fully upright sort of future you’re plan- 
ning. It won’t hurt any one. I'll be irre- 
proachable. I won’t make any demands, 
any requests. I won’t evoke old memories. 
Before we say good-by, let me have a few 
hours with the old Angelica—my beloved, 
reckless, adorable Angelica. Just to make 
a memory!” 

“No; better not!” she said. 


It might well, she thought, make a mem- 
ory which would last far, far too long. 

“ Why not, Angelica?” 

“T don’t want to, Vincent, that’s all.” 

He didn’t urge her; he sat quietly beside 
her, suddenly dejected. The train ran on 


past dark woods, wide fields, lighted 
houses; stopped at lively little stations with 
their lines of motors—that world of bour- 
geois smartness which Angelica so admired. 
It turned her thoughts again to Eddie, and 
to all that she would gain through Eddie. 
She would be coming home to one of these 
little stations, met by her own motor, to 
be whirled off to her own lovely home, with 
servants to wait on her, with dignity, se- 
curity, peace! 

And a sudden disarming pity for Vincent 
rushed over her— poor Vincent who had 
nothing to give. She glanced cautiously at 
his face, gloomy, perplexed, his eyes cloud- 
ed with a sort of hungry dissatisfaction. 
He couldn’t help but look bold all the 
*time, but even that boldness was pitiful to 
her who knew his weakness, his faults, ‘his 
vices, his follies. She had never felt so 
sorry for any one else. 
— home with me, if you like,” she 
Said. 


MAGAZINE 


They came out into the bewildering bril- 
liance of Forty-Second Street side by side, 
and began walking east, slowly, in that as- 
tonishing hurly-burly of crowds, of glitter- 
ing signs winking, flashing, pouring out into 
the night sky a flood of radiance, of hurry- 
ing taxis, immense motor-cars, trolleys, 
strings of fiercely lighted little shops, the 
windows filled with inane and shamelessly 
overpriced trinkets and souvenirs; noise, 
blinding light, crowds and crowds of people. 

“Let’s turn down Madison Avenue,” 
suggested Vincent. 

“ That’s out of my way.” 

“ But you’re in no hurry. Please!” 

She consented; she had no particular 
reason for not doing so. He took her arm 
as they turned into the darker, quieter 
street, and went on with her so, like a 
young lover, his head turned toward her, 
listening eagerly, watching her face. 

“* Now tell me about it,” he said. “ Tell 
me what it is that’s made you change so.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“It was you, and all the dreadful pain 
you caused me,” she thought, but without 
bitterness; with only immeasurable sadness 
and regret that it should have been so. 

“T’ve been working with two very nice 
girls,” she said aloud. “ They’ve helped 
me, and I’ve learned a lot from them.” 

He asked her a great many questions. 
He was really interested in it all, and in 
the effect of this commercial adventure 
upon her crude soul. It was the first time 
any one had shown a real interest in her 
heart and her mind. He didn’t care so 
much about what she did, as what she felt. 
She could not help talking freely, with a 
sense of great relief. All the observation 
of her shrewd and intelligent mind, so 
friendless and so little understood, came to 
her lips now—not the naive egoism of a 
young girl in love, but the wit, the vigor, 
the soundness of a woman of character. 

They turned into Fifth Avenue at 
Twenty-Third Street, and went on down- 
town, for Angelica had promised to show 
Vincent her millinery shop. 

“ There!” she said with pride. 

They stood in the silent and deserted 
square, looking at the house, at the pea- 
cock, at the windows where in the light of 
the street-lamp the purple letters of “ An- 
gélique ” might be deciphered. 

A clock struck eleven. 

“ T’ll have to hurry home,” said Angelica. 
“ Mother ’ll worry.” 











She was reluctant, for she had been 
happy in her fool’s paradise. -Of course it 
couldn’t last, this friendly communion with 
the man she found above all other people 
in the world supremely interesting, su- 
premely attractive. She knew all about 
him, she didn’t trust him; but it was some- 
thing just to be with him, so happily, for 
this one last time. 

All the old magic came flowing back into 
her heart, there in the tiny park, with the 
dead leaves blowing down the paths, and 


a sharp white moon to be seen now and 


then as the wispy clouds drew across it. 
That yearning for his sympathy, for his 
love, positively tormented her. She longed 
and longed to draw near to him, to feel his 
arm about her. : 

As always, his instinct warned him of his 
moment. His hold on her arm tightened. 

“Don’t go!” he said. “ Let’s have just 
this hour! Angelica, imagine—if we had 
a little room here, some little place all to 
ourselves! And I’d wait at home for you, 
and write and dream about you, and long 
for you all day, while you sat there in your 
shop, bending your dear, dark head over 
your work. You’d work for me, until I 
grew famous—and then I’d make a queen 
—an empress of you, my beloved woman!” 

“Don’t begin that!” she entreated. 
“ We've had such a nice time!” 

“But think of it! Think of sitting to- 
gether in the dark, in our poor little room, 
our arms about each other, weary, har- 
assed, finding our joy and consolation only 
in those hours together — living just for 
that! Oh, Angelica! Angelica! Hasn’t 
this long, weary parting been just an in- 
terlude? Can’t we begin again? Take me 
back! Forgive me and love me and make 
me over. Make me what you wish. Come 
back to me! Come back to me! I need 
you so terribly!” 

“Don’t!” she begged again, profoundly 
troubled. “I don’t know how to tell you 
—how to make you see how useless it is. 
I can’t—I don’t feel as I used to. All that 
is dead. I’ll never care that way for any 
one again.” 

“ For me you can!” 

She shook her head dumbly. 

“Vincent, you’ve done me enough harm. 
For God’s sake, let me alone! Now, just 
when I’m struggling up out of the mud, 
you come and try to pull me down. Right 
here, before this very house—” 

She stopped, unable to explain, even to 
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suggest to him all that Fine Feathers meant 
to her, how it was her honor, her dignity, 
friendship, self-respect, ambition. 

“ You see how I’ve changed,” she said, 
“and how I’ve improved. Why don’t you 
try to help me?” 

“ Changed?” he said, stooping to look 
into her face. “ Not a bit of it, Angelical 
You’re nothing but my Angelica, my be- 
loved girl, the mother of my child!” 

“Oh, stop!” she cried. “Oh, it’s too 
horrible!” 

“Tt’s too horrible that you should re- 
pudiate me. Angelica, let us take back 
our child and start again, a decent, honest 
life. You talk of improving yourself; why 
don’t you think of improving me—of help- 
ing your poor little child? Let’s help each 
other!” 

“You wouldn’t do it! You know you 
wouldn’t!” she cried. The tears were roll- 
ing down her cheeks unnoticed. -“ You’ve 
mever even seen the poor little thing, or 
asked about him.” 

“ But I've thought of him! I’ve been 
haunted by that little son—yours and 
mine. Oh, Angelica, don’t, don’t for God’s 
sake, turn away from me! Polly will set 
me free, and I’ll marry you and we will 
have our child again.” 

She felt as if she were sinking in a whirl- 
pool. An intolerable pity for this man con- 
fused her, overwhelmed her. 

Her troubled glance, leaving his beloved 
face, fell upon the ridiculous peacock with 
its jaunty little paper hat—fit image for 
her nightmare; and a little trickle of cold, 
sane daylight began to filter into her dark- 
ened and suffering mind. 

“ Angelica! Let us begin again, you and 
I and our little son—” 

“No!” she cried in a ringing voice. 
“ No! »” 

His face fell. He looked at her, startled. 

“No!” she said again. “I’d never be- 
lieve you—not a word you said. I won’t 
forget! Ill mever forget, and I'll never 
forgive what you’ve done. You're a liar! 
You're a beast! I hate you!” 


XXIX 


ANGELICA was working in the back par- 
lor the next afternoon with Sillon when 
Devery brought her in a letter. She smiled 
ironically and tucked it into her blouse, 
for she knew the writing. 

“I wonder how he’ll be this time!” she 
reflected. ‘“ You can never tell. Maybe 
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in an awful rage, or sad, or making love. 
Well, it doesn’t matter to me now. I’ve 
finished with him! But I was really nearly 
gone last night.” 

She had stopped short in her work and 
sat looking vacantly before her. 

“T don’t know why I’m such a fool 
about that man. I don’t know what it is 
about him!” 


She didn’t trouble to open his letter until 
she was ready to go home. Then, alone for 
a minute, she pulled it out and opened it, 
half sadly. 

“No!” she cried suddenly. “No! I 
don’t believe it.” 

“What is it?” Devery called out from 
the next room. 

“Nothing!” said Angelica, with stiff 
lips. 

She hid the letter in her blouse in terror 
at the idea of its being seen. Then she was 
forced to bring it out again, to read it, to 
make sure. 


Wanton, without a heart! You thing from the 
gutter, willing to give your body to any man, 
while you keep your cold and poisonous heart to 
yourself, for your own sordid aims! I swear to 
you I will never let you destroy Eddie as you 
have me. It would be an outrage to call you 
sister, to permit you to bear our name. I would 
rather die. And I shall die. I have enlisted in 
the army. I shall soon be sent to France, and I 
shall find Eddie there and tell him your little 
history. Then I shall die. Nothing on earth can 
stop me. It will be the supreme moment of my 
life when I tell Eddie, when I see his face, and 
know that your shameless ends are frustrated— 
when I know that you are really ruined. 


“He won’t do it!” she tried to reassure 
herself. ‘‘ He’s always making threats. He 
wouldn’t really do anything that might 
harm himself.” 

But she knew that Vincent didn’t always 
act from self-interest. His passions were 
very apt to overwhelm him, and malice was 
one of the strongest of his passions. He 
would enjoy exquisitely telling the wretch- 
ed tale to Eddie. 

For three months she didn’t draw a free 
breath. She tried to dismiss her terror 
from her mind. She said to herself, reso- 
lutely: “ Don’t borrow trouble!” “ Don’t 
worry about what may never happen!” 
“ Don’t cross your bridges before you come 
to them,” and all sorts of tags from her 
mother’s store. She faced Devery and Sil- 
lon every morning with the same hardy 
good-humor. She was dutiful and severe 
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at home, as had become her custom, and 
to no living soul did she give the smallest 
hint of what she was enduring. 

Every time a letter came from Eddie, or 
if a mail were missed, she expected the 
blow to fall, all her laboriously made plans 
to be destroyed, her pride and dignity 
trampled underfoot, all her life wrecked. 
She was utterly in the dark. She had no 
idea what was going on, or what had al- 
ready happened, and she could take no 
steps to gain information. She could do 
nothing but wait. 

Then there came another letter from 
Vincent: 

I am home on leave. That means that we shall 
very soon be going over. Good-by, Angelica! I 
have a hard, a bitterly hard task before me. I 
must hurt Eddie and I must hurt you. As for 
me, there is nothing before me but death. De- 
serted and ruined as I am, I long for death. Your 
love was all that pleased me in life. With that 
gone, there is nothing but a waste bleak beyond 
endurance. I shall only beg Eddie to forgive 
my vile treachery, as I beg you to forgive my 
sins against you. Forget your presumptuous and 
wicked dream of marrying that good man. That 
can never be. He will forgive you, as he will for- 
give me, but he will never forget. 

Good-by, Angelica. I give you to God! 

VINCENT. 

Asleep and awake that picture haunted 
her—a vision of Eddie, mud-stained, hor- 
ribly pale, sitting on a box, with a candle 
flickering on the ground beside him, in a 
dugout with mud walls and great puddles 
of filthy water—the sort of thing she had 
seen in the cinema, ghastly, desolate, silent, 
with an incessant play of rockets and burst- 
ing shells overhead; and Vincent standing 
before him in one of his fine attitudes, so 
handsome, so strong, so noble, telling him. 
She knew how he would dwell upon the 
details, with what color he would describe 
her caresses, her kisses, heightening the 
temptation just as he would heighten his 
remorse. 

It didn’t occur to her that Vincent might 
encounter some obstacles to a prompt meet- 
ing with his brother, with all the different 
services and all the vast battle-field to be 
considered. 

She lived in a long nightmare. She 
didn’t know how the blow would fall— 
whether she would come home to find a 
letter from Eddie, casting her off; whether 
Mrs. Russell would be there to tell her; 
whether she would have a letter from some 
stranger, a friend of Eddie’s —a lawyer, 
perhaps. But what she most feared was 
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the idea of coming to Fine Feathers some 
morning and seeing Sillon and Devery sud- 
denly turned hostile. She felt that she 
could not bear that. It would do for her. 

But weeks went by, and nothing at all 
happened. One day, while she was in the 
back parlor, she heard Mrs. Russell’s voice 
in the front room; but the very tone of it 
reassured her. She wanted to buy a hat, 
and she wanted Angelica to let her have it 
cheap; so she was extraordinarily agree- 
able. She had, moreover, some sort of idea 
that it would help Angelica in the eyes of 
her partners to be seen in friendly converse 
with a lady like herself. 

“T wish you’d come and see me!” she 
said. “I’m so lonely! They’ve all gone 
—Vincent, you know, and now poor Court- 
land’s been drafted. Dear me! It does 
seem as if they ought to be able to make 
up a big enough army out of those who 
wanted to fight, without dragging in the 
unwilling ones. Poor Courtland will make 
a very bad soldier; ‘he hates it so. He’s too 
independent. Vincent was really marvel- 
ous. If you could have seen him in his 
uniform! And he told me to be sure, if I 
saw you, to tell you not to forget him. He 
even went to Polly and begged her to be 
reconciled to him before he left, perhaps 
never to return. I went to see her, too, to 
see if I could influence her; but what do 
you think? She’s adopted a baby, and 
she’s wrapped up in it. She says it fills 
her life, and she doesn’t want any one else. 
She’s very hard on Vincent. Those fright- 
fully maternal women always are dreadful- 
ly hard on men, don’t you think? I’m not 
surprised at her adopting a child; she was 
so absorbed in the one she lost. I couldn’t 
do a thing with her. She said she had done 
with Vincent. Poor boy! She’s narrow— 
provincial. Awfully selfish, don’t you 
think?” 

“T don’t know,” said Angelica. “I sup- 
pose she can’t help how she feels.” 

“Well, I thought it was horrible to see 
her there, so happy with that baby, and so 
callous about her husband. Not even her 
own baby—some little waif she’s picked 
up. It’s a wretched, puny little thing, too; 
she has to give it the most unceasing care. 
I shouldn’t be surprised to hear any day 
that she’s lost it. Oh, my dear! What’s 
that heavenly mass of purple?” 

“That’s a negligee I’m making,” said 
Devery, thus addressed. 

“Could I possibly wear purple?” in- 


quired Mrs. Russell earnestly. “ Do please 
let me see it! Oh, how marvelous! Could 
I possibly slip it on? 

“Am I hideous?” she asked Angelica 
anxiously, when she had got the purple gar- 
ment on and stood before the long mirror. 

“It’s not quite your style,” said An- 
gelica, with great seriousness. “I think— 
but Miss Devery will give you suggestions.” 

“A dark green,” said Devery, “ with 
dull, blackish blue overtones—not a float- 
ing thing like this, Mrs. Russell. You're 
slender enough to stand a straight, narrow 
garment. Not exactly a negligee; I never. 
advise them, there’s so little use in them; 
but what I call a boudoir gown.” 

“ How much would it cost?” asked Mrs. 
Russell. 

“ One hundred dollars,” said Devery. 

Mrs. Russell looked at her, then at An- 
gelica. They both had their professional 
manners, polite, deeply interested, but firm. 
There was no mercy to be had from them. 
She ordered the gown; then she bought a 
“sports hat ” of Angelica for a staggering 
sum, and prepared to take her leave. 

But now Miss Sillon came in, pleasant 
and businesslike. 

“T’d be very pleased to make you a ten 
per cent discount, madam,” she said; “ or 
for any one personally introduced by our 
Miss Kennedy.” 

“Oh, Sillon!” said Angelica, when she 
had gone. “ Wasn’t that nice of you? 
You can’t imagine how anything like that 
pleases her.” 

“ Angélique, my child, we’d do more 
than that for you,” said Sillon. 


“Telephone, Mile. Angélique!” cried 
Devery. 

“Would you mind asking who? I’ve 
just got this thing pinned.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Geraldine,” Devery called. 
“ Can’t you come?” 

Angelica’s heart stood still. 

“This is it!” she thought. “ Now it’s 
come!” 

She went with leaden feet to the tele- 
phone in the back room, and sat down be- 
fore it. She stared at the instrument for 
an instant in horror. What was it about 
to reveal? 

She took up the receiver. 

“Yes!” she said. “Is this you, Mrs. 
Geraldine?” 

“Can you come to see me?” said that 
well-known voice. “ There’s something—” 
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“Why?” she cried. 
anything wrong?” 

“The baby’s quite well; but there’s a 
piece of news you ought to know.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh, tell me! 
What?” 

“ Don’t lose your head, Angelica; but 
come when you can. I'll be in all the after- 
noon. And don’t worry. It’s only that I 
think you ought to know before all the 
others.” 

She didn’t wait to hear the rest. She 
left the telephone and turned to her friends 
a distracted and blanched face. 

“I’ve got to go!” she said. 

“Is anything wrong?” asked Sillon kind- 
ly, alarmed by her look. 

“Yes! I’ve got to go!” 

“ Can’t I go with you?” 

“No, no, no!” 

Angelica was pinning on her hat, without 
even a glance in the mirror, and was start- 
ing out when Devery stopped her. 

“Your bag!” she said. “Or are you 
coming back to-day?” 

“ Never!” she cried. “ Never!” 

They stood together watching her go. 

“ Poor kid!” said Devery. “ It must be 


something very wrong!” 

Angelica was out of sight, hurrying along 
the street, trembling with eagerness to em- 
brace this anguish, to get it over, to be 
done with her torment. 

She rang Polly’s bell, and Polly herself 


admitted her visitor. She looked ill and 
haggard, with eyes heavy and dull, and 
reddened with sleeplessness—or was it with 
tears? 

“Come in,” she said pleasantly. “ Sit 
down, Angelica. Will you have a cup of 
tea?” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “ Hurry up and 
tell me! They all know it? Eddie’s writ- 
ten! Oh, Mrs. Geraldine, I knew right 
away! Eddie’s written to say that Vin- 
cent’s told him. Oh, my God! He said he 
would, and he has! That’s what he went 
for. Oh, my God! All my life ruined! 
Oh, Mrs. Geraldine!” 

“ My dear, try to calm yourself,” said 
Polly. “ There—sit down. You’re mak- 
ing yourself ill. Vincent hasn’t told any 
one. He never will, Angelica.” 

“ He said he would!” 

“ He never will. He’s dead.” 

Her voice broke in a faint sob. 

“ Dead?” cried Angelica. ‘“ Vincent? 
In the war?” 
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“The transport he was on struck a 
mine.” _ 

“Then he never got there? He never 
told Eddie?” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Geraldine!” 
“Then I’m safe!” 

Polly turned away. 

“Don’t you feel sorry?” she asked. 
“ He was very young to die.” 

Angelica shook her head. 

“No, I can’t,” she said; “ not just now. 
I can’t feel anything but glad.” 


she cried. 


She stopped on her way home to tell Sil- 
lon and Devery that “it was all right.” 
She let them know, modestly, that there 
was a certain person now in France in 
whom she was profoundly interested, and 
that she had feared some bad news in re- 
gard to him. Then she went to a quiet 
little restaurant and ate a delicious little 
dinner all alone, and in the chilly, cloudy 
evening walked home—a long walk. 

She was enjoying a feeling of exquisite 
and complete triumph. She had won! She 
was safe now, her troubles over. Certainly 
God had helped her. She was young, beau- 
tiful, beloved; she was about to be rich. 
She had made a gallant fight against great 
odds, and she had conquered. 

She greeted her mother with unusual af- 
fection and was willing to talk with her 
for quite a time, about her business, about 
the shortcomings of the tenants, about 
everything in the world except what had 
happened. That she didn’t mention. 

She began slowly to undress while her 
mother was still in the kitchen, ironing a 
collar for her to wear the next day. She 
looked at herself in the mirror, in her 
dainty camisole—a beautiful woman, with 
her delicate bare arms, her slender shoul- 
ders, her curious, glowing black eyes in 
her pale and lovely face— 

And suddenly, almost as if she saw it in 
the glass beside her own, another face, 
fierce, hawk-like, rigid and white, with 
bright hair spread out and floating as if in 
the sea. Her dead lover! 


XXX 


Tue parlor now rejoiced in a new and 
pretty little “set,” put in there only the 
week before in order to receive the visits 
of Eddie. On one of the chairs sat Mrs. 
Kennedy, dressed in silk, her hair skilfully 
fluffed by her daughter, her hands mani- 
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cured, her feet in soft new boots. She was 
well aware that she had never looked so 
common, so perfectly the janitress and 
scrubwoman. Her strained, haggard face, 
her faded eyes, her blunted and withered 


hands belied her fine attire. They could 
have belonged only to a woman who had 
worked brutally and hopelessly. She was 
years younger than Mrs. Russell, but she 
might fave passed for her mother. 

Her patient hands were folded in her 
silken lap; she had nothing to do, and very 
little to think about. The blasphemous 
triumph was accomplished; she was about 
to see Sin crowned and rewarded, Inno- 
cence betrayed and abandoned—in other 
words, Angelica married to Eddie. She 
was disgusted with life, thoroughly disap- 
pointed with her God. She took no pleas- 
ure in these preparations, or in any of the 
comforts and enjoyments before her. Noth- 
ing sustained her but a vague sort of hope 
that her just God would retrieve Himself 
by stopping this wedding in some way— 
with thunderbolts, or the flaming swords of 
archangels. And she was well aware that 
one couldn’t really count upon anything of 
that sort. 

Out in the kitchen she could hear the 
servant—she, the charwoman, servant of 
servants, sitting in the parlor while another 
woman drudged for her! In half an hour 
an automobile was coming to take them to 
the church, and then they were going off 
to Buena Vista, going to leave all this pov- 
erty and janitress work behind forever. She 
had been given to understand that she 
wasn’t to live with her child, only to visit 
until a suitable home could be found for 
her. She was to have an apartment and 
a servant all of her own; she was to fur- 
nish the place as she wished, and she was 
to be provided with a new wardrobe. 

. “And start a new life,” Angelica told 
ef. 

“Till need to!” said Mrs. Kennedy. 
“This one is about done.” 

And although a great deal of this was 
paid for by Angie herself, out of the money 
she had saved, her mother had never ex- 
pressed gratitude. She didn’t feel any. 


She had never at any moment of her life 
been so utterly dissatisfied. 

She glanced at the new clock. 

“ Angie!” she called. 
doing?” 

“ Dressing!” called back a gay, a too 
gay voice. 


“ What are you 


ANGELICA 


“ He’ll be here in half an hour.” 
“Tl be ready!” 


She was standing before the mirror in 
the bedroom, adjusting her hat, very deli- 
cately touching her hair under its net, tilt- 
ing her head from side to side, frowning 
thoughtfully, trying to foresee the effect 
she would produce upon Sillon and Dev- 
ery, Mrs. Russell and Polly, who would be 
in the church. She pictured herself and 
Eddie walking up the aisle—Eddie still in 
uniform, tall, severe, impressive, and be- 
side him his beautiful young bride. She * 
was wearing a plain dark brown broadcloth 
suit, a big black hat, and a magnificent set 
of silver fox furs Eddie had given her. She 
looked like a princess. They couldn’t, any 
of them, find a flaw in her—in her appear- 
ance or in her bearing. None of those 
born ladies could approach her. She looked 
what she was determined actually to be, 
the equal of any one of them. There was 
a position ready for her, and she was com- 
petent to fill it. 

Eddie had been so delighted with the 
change in her. She hadn’t seen much of 
him since his return at the end of the war, 
but all his hours with her had been a per- 
petual service of praise. He had hurried 
to her his first free minute; he had wanted 
to give her anything, everything—extrava- 
gantly and ridiculously. He had been tact- 
ful and kindly with the rather contemp- 
tuous Mrs. Kennedy. He had been to see 
Devery and Sillon, and had won their 
hearts. He had been quite perfect. 

And all these thoughts were merely flit- 
ting across her mind like birds flying above 
a frozen pond. Under the ice were horrors 
beyond naming. She did her utmost to ig- 
nore them, to think of those things as dead 
and buried and forever gone from her 
world; but she could not. 

All that night she had been dreaming of 
her drowned lover, floating, horribly, in the 
sea; and with him, directly beside him, her 
baby—their baby—its little body extended 
like his, its tiny white face upturned. And 
she and Eddie sat on the deck of a ship, 
she facing these two corpses which came 
smoothly along behind them, and she was 
using all her wit, all her charm, to keep 
Eddie from turning his head and seeing 
them. 

The dream haunted her and mingled 
with her wretched thoughts. For now that 
she was within a stone’s throw of her goal, 
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now that the cup was in her hand, to be 
raised to her lips, she was filled with a des- 
perate impatience, a terrible fever of haste 
and fear. Her hands were burning, her 
knees weak and trembling. 

“ Oh, just this one more hour!” she mur- 
mured. “3 If only, only, only nothing will 

! ? 

She looked past the moment to the _— 
of happy years beyond, as a man sailing 
perilous channel might look ahead to ng 
wide and quiet sea beyond. 

“ Something will happen!” she told her- 
self. “At the last minute some one will 
tell him — scream it out in the church— 
stop the wedding. Oh, God! Just help me 
now! Let me get safely married to Eddie, 
and I’ll try my best to be good!” 

She was conscious of being a little too 
pallid, too worn, and she rubbed on her 
smooth cheeks a little rouge. It looked 
horrible, and she wiped it off frantically. 

“No! It must be my eyes that look so 
queer. I wonder if Eddie ‘ll notice, and 
think I look queer! It might make him 
suspicious.” 

She forced herself to smile. 

“Of course I’m nervous,” she said. 
“Every one is. It’s ae at 
all!” 

She suppressed a scream when the door- 
bell rang. She listened, behind her half- 
closed door, until she heard Eddie’s voice 
talking quite in his usual tone to her 
mother. No one called her. Nothing had 
happened. 

She stood still, in a sort of daze, getting 
no further forward in her dressing, until 
her mother entered the room. 

“ He’s going to take me down and put 
me in the auto,” said Mrs. Kennedy. 
“ Then he’s coming back after you. You’d 
better hurry. It’s late, and I don’t see any 
use for you to be keeping all those people 
waiting. That’s not a very good way to 

sa 7? 


«All right!” said her daughter hurriedly. 
“Go on, mother!” 
She set to work in haste to add the fin- 


ishing touches to her dress, fastening the 


little bar pin with diamonds given her by 
Mrs. Russell, drawing on her white kid 
gloves. 

She heard him coming. She heard him 
stop at the kitchen door, and tell the wo- 
man working in the kitchen that she might 
a Then he came and knocked at her 

r. 
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“ Ready, Angelica?” he called out. 

She gave one glance in the mirror; then 
she opened the door with a forced, polite 
smile. There stood the poor soldier who 
wished to give her all he had—poor, ardent 
Eddie, longing so to take her back to his 
beloved home, and give it into her keeping. 
He stood in the doorway of her little room, 
looking at her, and he too was smiling—a 
smile as strained, as artificial as her own. 

“ Angelica!” he said softly. 

He had grown quite pallid, as he did 
when deeply moved, and his hands clenched 
and unclenched nervously. His face, his 
expression, had changed. He was strug- 
gling his utmost to look, and to be, tender 
and respectful; but his heart was beating 
furiously with that least tender and re- 
spectful of all emotions. He wiped his 
damp forehead, and came a step nearer, 
always smiling, but with eyes strangely 
brilliant and fixed. 

“No!” said Angelica sharply. She knew 
how he felt—she knew too well how he felt. 
It sickened and shamed her. 

“My darling girl!” said Eddie. “My 
Angelica!” 

“ Don’t!” she said. 
I’m not!” 

“ But you will be, very soon! I—” 

“We ought to go, Eddie. It’s late!” 

“Then kiss me, just once!” 

She shook her head with a ghastly af- 
fectation of coquetry. 

“No,” she said. “ You'll have to wait!” 

“ Just as you like, Angelica,” said the 
poor fellow. ‘“ You know, don’t you, dear 
girl, that my chief wish in life is to make 
you happy? I wouldn’t for—” 

“Then do come on, or I'll think you 
don’t want to marry me at all!” 

He turned instantly, and she followed 
him—just to the door of her room; but no 
farther. He looked back. 

“ Aren’t you ready?” he asked. 

“ Eddie!” she cried in a high, dreadful 
voice. “ Eddie! J can’t do it!” 

“ Can’t do what?” he asked, startled. 

“T can’t do it! Ican’t marry you! Not 
unless I tell you!” 

He stared at her for an instant, his quick 
and clear mind at work upon this. 

“What is there to tell me?” he asked. 
“ Let’s have it!” 
picious now. “ Come on! 
he repeated. 

“ Eddie!” she began, but a great horror 
at her own folly assailed her. 


“ Don’t say that! 


He was alert and sus- 
Let’s have it!” 
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She felt impelled toward this abyss, while 
she struggled madly to turn aside, aghast 
at the destruction before her. Perhaps 
even now it wasn’t too late; perhaps she 
could disarm the suspicion that she had 
aroused, could stop, and not tell him any 
more. 

Thank God, it wasn’t too late! She 
hadn’t told him. She felt like a person 
cutting his own throat—the knife had only 
pricked—he is still alive, and in a mad ex- 
ultation of thankfulness. 

She smiled. 

“J—I got engaged to another fellow,” 
she said; “ but it’s all over now.” 

“When? Who was it?” 

“Last year.” 

“Who was it, I say?” 

“He was—a—a factory superinten- 
dent,” said Angelica. “ But it’s all over 
now. I’m awfully, awfully sorry, Eddie.” 

“You mean you—engaged yourself to 
this fellow while I was in France? After 
you’d promised to marry me?” 

“I know it was— wrong; but I hope 
you'll forgive me, Eddie!” 

“Ves,” he said, “I forgive you, An- 
gelica; but oh, how could you? I’m so dis- 
appointed in you! It was so dishonorable! 
It was—low.” 

“T know! Iknow! I know!” she cried, 
with an uncontrollable impatience. “ But 
—forgive me and forget all about it. I’m 
so sorry. What more can I say?” 

“Did he—did you let him—kiss you?” 

“Yes!” she murmured. 

“ Angelica!” 

“Oh, but I’m sorry!” she cried desper- 
ately. 

Eddie stood looking at the floor for an 
instant; then, with fierce suddenness, he 
caught her by the arm and pulled her for- 


ward, so that he could look into her face. - 


“Look here!” he shouted. “ How far 
did this thing go?” 

“It was nothing!” she cried. 

“You said he kissed you. You said you 
were engaged to him. Some coarse, com- 
mon brute of a workman mauling you—I 
know those people—I know their love-mak- 
ing. God, Angelica! You make me sick/ 
You’ve no fineness, no—no decency!” he 
cried. 

He searched her face with eyes that ter- 
rified her. 

“I don’t believe you,” he said suddenly. 

“But, Eddie—” she stammered. 

“T don’t believe you!” he said again. 


“You're lying. This fellow was your 
lover!” 

“ Oh, don’t!” she cried. 

“ Answer me! Tell me the truth!” 

“No! I did! I did tell you the truth. 
There was nothing—like that.” 

“ Swear it! Say, ‘I swear to God I was 
absolutely faithful to you all the time you 
were away.’ ” 

His eyes never left her face; but she re- 
peated, firmly: 

“T swear to God I was absolutely faith- 
ful to you all the time you were away.” 

He looked puzzled. He sat down heavy- 
ily in a chair and covered his eyes with his 
hand. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to be so rough. Only—it’s a terrible dis- 
appointment to me, Angelica. I never im- 
agined such a thing. I almost wish you 
hadn’t told me. I keep seeing you and 
some hulking fellow in overalls—” 

She was sobbing bitterly, standing be- 
fore him like a forlorn and penitent child. 

“Don’t cry!” he said more kindly. 
“ Don’t cry, my dear. I'll try to forget it. 
Tll try! ” 

“Will it—not make any difference?” 
she sobbed. 

“T’ll try not to let it. Only, Angelica— 
it was often so hard—over there—not to— 
so hard to be true to you—not even to think 
of any one else; and when I think of it, 
and how I hated myself, even for my 
thoughts—TI feel like a fool. I don’t believe 
you’d ‘have cared what I did. You don’t 
feel as I do. You don’t value loyalty as 
I do.” 

She seized this opening. 

“No!” she cried. “I shouldn’t have 
cared, one bit, whatever you did, if only 
we love each other now!” 

“No, don’t! I don’t like to hear you 
say that. I want you to care, asI do. I 
want you to be fine and—high-minded.” 

“ Eddie, I’m not. There’s no use pre- 
tending that I am.” 

“T don’t want you to pretend to be. I 
want you to try to be.” 

“T will!” 

He was silent for a time. 

“ Now, then!” he said. “It won’t do 
to keep them all waiting any longer. Are 
you quite ready?” 

“Do you mean for us to get married just 
the same?” 

“Of course!” he said. “I couldn’t be 
such a prig. I’ve simply got to forget what 
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you’ve told me, and thank Heaven that I’ve 
got you after all. You might have married 
the fellow!” 

He was his own kind self again, but she 
could see that his great pride in her, his 

t joy, were gone. 
et Come!” he said again. “ We shall be 
very late.” 

But she prevented him from leaving. 
She caught him by the arm and stood be- 
fore him, looking up into his face. 

“ Eddie!” she cried, with a gasp that 
seemed to tear her heart out. “ I’ve got to! 
I can’t deceive you! Oh, God/ It’s so 
awful!” 

He didn’t move or speak. 

“ Eddie,” she said, “ it was that!” 

“ Ah, it was!” he said, in a tone of polite 


surprise. 

“T had a baby.” 

A shudder ran through him, and he 
closed his eyes in mortal pain. 

“You can’t ever know what I suffered! 
Oh, Eddie, Eddie, I’ve been punished 
enough for what I did! And the poor lit- 
tle baby—” 

“ Never mind!” he said, in a voice so 
low that she could hardly hear him. 
“ Don’t tell me any more. I don’t want to 
know.” He undid her fingers from his 
arm. “I want to get away,” he said. 
«“ Good-by! ” 

But she stopped him again. 

“And the man was Vincent!” she 
screamed. “Now! Now! Now you 


know!” 
XXXI 


THe next morning, just at the usual 
hour, Angelica entered the back parlor, 
where Sillon and Devery were working side 
by side. They both looked up in a sort of 
stern surprise, and waited for her to speak 
first. 

She stood before them, a quivering smile 
on her lips. She seemed on the verge of 
tears; but after a silent moment she raised 
her eyes to look at them with a sublime 
and touching bravery. 

“ Can I come back?” she asked. 

They were both speechless. 

“T don’t want to explain,” she said, in 
a trembling voice. “ Not ever! But if I 


can come back, I’ll—go on—just the 
same.” 

Miss Sillon got up. 

“ Certainly!” she said pleasantly. “ If 
you like, we'll go on—=in the old way. 
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We'll forget all this. Don’t you think s0, 
Devery?” 

“ Of course!” said J 

But no matter how they tried, their cor- 
diality was strained, their looks averted. 
They knew, all three of them, that it would 
be a long time before this thing could be 
forgotten. Half of the letters of “ Angé- 
lique” had gone from the windows—and 
how much more had gone as well? 

But at least their friendship endured. 
They neither questioned her nor blamed 
her; they simply took her back, as whole- 
heartedly as was possible to them. What- 
ever incredible and discreditable occurrence 
may have interrupted that dazzling wed- 
ding, they would not repudiate her. 

She went to her cupboard, took out the 
box in which she had kept her odds and 
ends, and, sitting down at her old table, 
— out the glittering, gay scraps before 


“Pm going to stick to business now!” 
she said, with a sob. 


Came Junch-time, and Angelica said she 
was obliged to go out, although the only 
obligation upon her was to avoid a meal in 
bitter imitation of that beloved old-time 
intimacy. They both asked her to stay, 
but they didn’t want her; how could they? 
They were still recovering from a severe 
shock. They had struggled to adjust them- 
selves to the idea of their Angelica marry- 
ing a rich young man, and now they had to 
grasp and assimilate this astounding catas- 
trophe, mysterious, absolutely unexplained, 
and strongly suggestive of something dis- 
graceful. 

She left them to their cocoa and their 

talk in the back parlor, while she put on 
her hat and coat, to seek some quiet and 
clean place to lunch. She wasn’t used to 
lunching alone, and she didn’t know where 
to go. She felt, as she had felt once be- 
fore, that her disgrace was written on her 
face. She shrank from the idea of being 
seen. 
She was startled and distressed beyond 
measure at the sight of a familiar figure, 
evidently waiting for her, in the street out- 
side the shop. Superlatively dapper in 4 
mew gray overcoat and pale gray spats, 
bought for the wedding, with a flower in 
his buttonhole and a little stick in his hand, 
stood Dr. Russell. 

He uncovered his white head and came 
forward with an air of great gallantry. 
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ANGELICA 


“Ah!” he said. “And how is Mlle. 
Modiste this fine morning?” 

This absurd little man was as tragic and 
terrible as a ghost to Angelica. He brought 
back all that she wished to forget. 

“What is it?” she asked in a sort of 

ration. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” he assured her. 
“ JI should like to propose a little lunch 
together.” 

“No!” said Angelica, shaking her head. 

He fell into step beside her, swinging his 
stick and whistling under his breath; but 
at the corner she stopped. 

“ What is it?” she asked again, frowning. 

“Nothing,” he said again, airily and 
carelessly. The real purpose of his visit 
was half obscured even from himself; and 
he certainly couldn’t explain to Angelica 
what he himself did not comprehend. “I 
just wanted to see you,” he said—which 
was very nearly true. 

“Well, now you have seen me!” said 
Angelica, in her old style. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and it’s always a pleas- 
ure to see such a pretty little lady.” 

Angelica frowned. 

“You’re not going to start that, are 
you?” she demanded. “ Because I don’t 
feel like listening to any of that sort of rot, 
I can tell you. I feel—” She paused. “I 
feel—” she began again, and tears filled 
her eyes with the pain of what she did feel. 

The doctor’s sympathy—his very ready 
sympathy—was roused. He wanted to 
comfort her; and he would have liked, 
while speaking his consoling words, to hold 
her hand and stroke her hair. However, 
he saw that he couldn’t. 

“I’m sorry!” he said. 

She looked at him, surprised. She saw 
the honest regret in his eyes, and it was 
balm to her. So Ae didn’t see her through 
Eddie’s eyes; he didn’t value her when 
Eddie did and reject her when she was re- 
jected by Eddie! He saw her as an indi- 
vidual, with an existence quite independent 
of Eddie; and undoubtedly he admired her. 

Useless to deny that even Dr. Russell’s 
admiration was welcome to her sore heart. 
It was as if he had come, a heavenly mes- 
senger, to assure her that though a hundred 
Eddies scorned her, a thousand other males 
would adore her; that she was young and 
beautiful and still journeying on the road 
that led to God alone knows what tragic or 
glorious adventures. 
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“T’m sorry,” he said again. “ When— 
you don’t mind my speaking of it?—when 
Eddie came to the church, and told us 
you’d changed your mind—” 

He stopped, hoping perhaps that she 
would explain a little; but she said nothing. 
Of course, he was fairly certain that it 
wasn’t she who had changed her mind, but 
still— 

“T’m sorry,” he said once again. 

“Why?” asked Angelica. “ You didn’t 
want me to marry Eddie.” 

“No,” he admitted; “ but I wanted— 
well, my dear little woman, I wanted to see 
you get what you wanted. It seems to me 
a girl like you ought to get what she 
wants.” 

“ Perhaps I’ll know better what to want, 
another time,” said Angelica. 

The doctor twisted his white mustache. 

“J don’t know what I want,” he said; 
“ but I’m quite sure I haven’t got it!” 

He was mentally reviewing his own far 
from satisfactory existence, without love, 
without friendship, without prestige —a 
very lonely male butterfly, willing and even 
anxious to do his utmost to brighten the 
life of any passably fair feminine creature, 
but unhappily, through lack of money and 
lack of charm, denied this happiness. — 

“ They’re a hard family,” he said, with 
a sigh. “ There’s something inhuman about 
them.” 

He was thinking at that minute of his 
wife, but Angelica applied the words to 
Eddie. 

“ No!” she said. “ I don’t think Eddie’s 
inhuman or hard. He’s only — it’s only 
that he expects a lot.” 

She saw from the doctor’s terribly in- 
terested face that she had gone a little too 
far; but it didn’t matter much. She had 
nothing to lose. 

“T gave him up,” she said, “ of my own 
free will. I needn’t have. If I had want- 
ed, we’d have got married. But—” 

“T never thought you really loved Ed- 
die,” said the doctor. 

“Tt wasn’t anything to do with love. I 
—I thought it wasn’t right. I just—at the 
last minute I couldn’t. J don’t know. I 
guess there’s just a little, little bit more 
good than bad in me.” 

“ By George!” cried the little man. “ If 
that isn’t just the formula for a woman! 
You’ve hit it, Angelica—just a little, little 
bit more good than bad in her!” 


THE END 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CONVICT NO. 86,539 


By George Allan England 


E met her at the penitentiary gate, 
toward half past five that misty 
November afternoon when she got 

her turn-out. Neither of them showed any 
emotion. In their social class, emotion of 
a tender sort is frowned on as not quite the 
thing. 

She hardly even looked up at him. He 
did not so much as throw away his half- 
smoked cigarette. To judge by the way 
he slouched up in his loose overcoat, 
touched his cap, and took her hand, you 
might have thought she had only been at 
work for the day, in that dour place of wo 
and silence, instead of this being their first 
‘sight of each other in a little more than 
four years. 

“ Hello, Frankie, old girl!” 

“ Hello, Pug!” 

Then without speech they walked along 
side by side, their feet making little out-of- 
rhythm echoes over the wet, slippery flags. 
The street-light at the corner gave just a 
glimpse of her pale prettiness, which not 
even her out-of-style brown jersey suit— 
fashions change so in four years!—could 
make other than appealing. 

That prettiness had caused Terry Ken- 
neally, alias Pug, to choose Frances Coffey 
as his “ tommy ”—that, and her profession- 
al skill. The prettiness had played a major 
réle, too, in her success as a first-class gun- 
moll, or woman thief. It had helped her 
to become a swell booster—which is to say 
an efficient shoplifter. It had lured a good 
many reasonably respectable men into dark 
doorways, where her “cold hands” had 
deftly accomplished the transfer of nu- 
merous pocketbooks, watches, stick-pins, 
and the like. 

Also, in the natural course of events, it 
had lightened the few bits in jail that had 
fallen to her share; had made them mostly 
“valentines,” as the underworld says. 


Still, it had not been able to save her 
when she had been implicated as a light- 
house, or sentinel, for Pug Kenneally’s mob 
of yeggs, who had blown the safe of the 
Thornhill-Kendrick Company. For that 
job she had drawn a four-spot in the Big 
House—a term from which she was just 
now “ coming home.” 

Her clothes—yes, we were speaking of 
her clothes—were wrinkled from having 
lain folded all those four years, waiting the 
day of her turn-out. Her soul was wrin- 
kled, too—which is bad for a woman of 
twenty-five. . 

Some of those psychic wrinkles seemed to 
express themselves outwardly, anxiously, 
with a kind of frightened foreboding. They 
showed in the tensions round her once 
smiling mouth; in vaguely hollowed cheeks 
that had been plump and fair; in lines that 
made her brown eyes different and worse 
than they had been. 

“ Well, kid, how’s tricks?” asked Terry, 
as they reached an avenue where traffic 
crashed over greasy cobbles, and where 
lights glowed brighter. “ Feelin’ pretty 
good?” 

He seemed to be of slow thoughts and 
few words, as befitted a being of the type 
that Gustave Flaubert calls “simple 
hearts.” 

“ Oh, I’m fine,” she answered. 
yourself?” 

“Look me over, kid.” His tone was 
grave. “I been out o’ the dump six 
months, an’ I’m fine as silk. You'll be, too, 
after we get to my brother’s, out in In 
diana. I still got that job waitin’. I’ve 
chopped the rough stuff, got a bundle salt- 
ed, an’ we'll double up on the level. It’s 
all the same as I been writin’ you.” 

She shivered a little, and made no at 
swer. In silence they walked on. Presently 
he began again. 


“ How's 
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“ We gotta can it, kid! That last crush 
put me wise. ‘Keep it up, an’ some day you 
get ditched fer track thirteen an’ a wash- 
out. I’m goin’ straight, Frankie, an’ you’re 
comin’ along too, ain’t you?” 

“ Sure.” 

More silence. Somehow it seemed to 
weigh like lead between them; but Terry 
didn’t notice. He lighted another cigarette 
from the butt of the old one, and nodded 
vigorously with approval as they kept on 
up the avenue. 

“ Hixer Schmitt ain’t so bad, after all, 
fer a deputy warden,” he affirmed. “ First, 
when I an’ you an’ Cincie all went up fer 
that peter we blew, I doped him out as all 
to the punk; but if it hadn’t ’a’ been fer 
him I’d still be in the jungle fer another 
eighteen months o’ the finif they handed 
me. The way he got me paroled after three 
an’ a half years was sure the goods. I 
must ’a’ got that Dutchman wrong. He’s 
there!” 

The woman’s face grayed a little, and a 
tension drew around her mouth. Had she 
known that Terry would be there to meet 
her at the gates, she would have made her 
exit through the little postern on Dupuy 
Place. Not having heard from him in three 


months, how could she know that he had 
kept true to her, from whom he had been 
divorced by steel bars—that he had never 
forgotten the day of her release? 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t ’a’ wrote a 
guy once in a while,” he presently reproved 


her. “ After all them letters an’ things I 
sent you, it was kind o’ raw fer you to not 
answer even once.” 

“ What letters, Pug?” 

“Why, my reg’lar weeklies, 0’ course.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, suddenly compre- 
hending what had happened. 

The last one she had received had been 
thirteen weeks ago. She wanted to explain, 
to cry out: 

“He stopped ’em on me. He said you’d 
got another moll, an’ was nutty about her!” 

But deeper motives silenced her tongue. 
a” only kept her eyes down and gnawed 

er lip. 

“Not that it makes any diff, though,” 
Terry concluded. “ A few letters don’t cut 
no ice. 1 knew you was my heifer, O. K.; 
an’ my letters not comin’ back, I was wise 
you hadn’t kicked off.” He spoke slowly, 
unemotionally, like the nerve-hard man of 
twenty-seven that he was. “ Maybe it’s 
just as well you didn’t write. A woman’s 


liable to spill some beans, in letters, even 
when she don’t mean to. An’ they couldn’t 
’a’ been no news, in p’tic’lar. All I really 
wanta know, now, is how Cincie’s gettin’ 


Terry. “ Dirty rat! Him an’ me promised 
to stick an’ slug, an’ I thought ke was a 
teg’lar blowed-in-the-glass stiff to both of 
us. An’ then he turned us up an’ went 
wrong, when we was copped out, to cut 
down his own bit! If that ain’t jobbin’ a 
couple 0’ good buddies, what is? A guy 
that ’ll knock, or pinch the fall-money an’ 
blow, or go to the front office with a roar— 
say, a bedbug’s high society beside him! 
Ain’t it, now?” 

“Cincie sure done us dirt, Pug,” she 
agreed tonelessly. ’ 

“T’ll say he did! I’ve seen the time I’d 
lay fer him, the whole six he’s still got to 
go, an’ gatt him the first day he come out— 
yes, sir, even if I got Salt Creek fer it! 
’Specially as his snitchin’ dropped you, too; 
but now—it’s all diff’rent. I’ve canned it, 
kid. It’s Indiana an’ get spliced fer ours, 
ain’t it, Frankie?” 

“ Uhuh,” she assented. 

“ They won’t flop us again, you betcha!” 

And Pug drew at his cigarette with hard 
lips of determination. 

As the two walked north, Frances kept 
looking into the garish shop-windows, as if 
to turn her face from him, to keep her 
thoughts from dwelling on—what? She 
seemed to shrink from the crowds along the 
sidewalk, from all the clangor, bustle, life, 
from which for so long she had been clois- 
tered. Moment by moment her right shoul- 
der twitched, her mouth drew down at the 
corner with slight, spasmodic insistence. 
Her fingers, too, would not be still. Ever 
and again she shivered. 

“What’s the matter, old kid?” he de- 
manded. “ Cold?” 

“ Nope.” 

“T got a bunch o’ darb on me. What 
say we go in some o’ these here joints an’ 
buy you a coat?” s 

“T got plenty coats an’ things. Lill’s 
keepin’ ’em fer me, up to her flat. That’s 
where we’re goin’ now, ain’t it?” 

“Sure! But—maybe you’re hungry. 
Come in some place an’ get a reg’lar set- 
down. I guess you could tackle it, after all 
that steamed grub an’ sky-blue!” 

“T ain’t hungry.” 
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n om a good big cup o’ hot coffee?” 
“No. Come on!” 


II 


Tuey turned into a drab side-street, after 
a while, and soon reached a number they 
both knew well. Up three flights of smelly 
stairs, front, Pug knocked at a door—two 
taps, then one, then three. No answer. 

“Guess Lill’s out on the job, hoistin’,” 
he commented, producing keys. “ Well, 
you're off that stuff fer life. Lill’s all right, 
but after we get to Indiana we'll just ferget 
her an’ the whole damn business. The best 
prop-getter in the world ain’t ace-high to a 
good mechanic’s wife in Kokomo, which 
means you—get me, kid?” 

The flare of the gas revealed a disor- 
dered room off the dark hallway of the flat 
—a room of cheap and ugly furnishing. 
The reek of cigarette-smoke gone stale, of 
talcum and crude perfume, made heavy the 
close air. 

“Come here to me!” commanded Pug, 
his blue eyes laughing, as the woman threw 
her hat on the bed. “I ain’t had a kiss in 
Gawd knows when, but I’m gonna get some 
now!” 

She yielded herself supinely to his arms, 


his kisses. Sensing the wrong quality of it 
all, he suddenly held her back, away from 
him. 

“'What’s the matter, kid? You don’t 
seem to fall fer the slobbin’ stuff very 


strong! All in, ain’t you?” 

“ T—I'm that tired, Pug. Gimme a tack, 
an’ I'll feel better. Gee, but I need one!” 

His heavy brows contracted with a swift 
wondering that quickened to suspicion. 
Born of the underworld as he was, and bred 
in all its lore and wisdom, deception could 
not survive an instant in his presence. 

“Here, Pug, you’re hurtin’ my wrist! 
What you doin’? Leggo!” 

His clutch only tightened. His other 
hand, powerful, hairy, seized her chin in a 
grip that made her wince; turned her face 
sharply toward the light. That light now 
revealed it to him as slightly yellowed; and 
the eyes, the brown eyes, told the fatal 
story. Pin-point pupil, varnished iris— 

“ What the hell, kid?” 

“Lemme go, Terry! You lemme go!” 

“ You—you on the dope?” 

“ What you talkin’ about?” she whined, 
struggling like a trapped animal. 

Their feet shuffled on the dirty carpet in 
a moment of silent struggle. His cap fell 
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off. Some strands of her hair loosened and 
came down, as he tried to wrench her face 
up toward the light again. 

“TI dunno what you're talkin’ about. 
You lemme go/” she cried. 

He dominated her, mastered her, drew 
her close, and scrutinized the face she still 
tried to avert. He saw the twitching of 
her mouth; understood the yellowing of-her 
skin. Her eyes were tight-shut, now, but 
he had seen enough. 

In other and more polite circles there 
might have been exclamations, dramatics, 
and the like. Not so, however, in this set. 
With the blunt directness of his environ- 
ment, Terry demanded pointblank: 

“ Who put you on the dope?” 

“Nobody! I ain’t on it at all. You 
lemme go, or I’ll—” 

“Yeah, I know all about that. You 
won’t do nothin’! Come on, now—who slid 
you the white stuff?” ; 

“ Nobody!” 

“ You’re a liar! Think you can hand me 
that line o’ bull an’ get away with it? Fer- 
get it! You got dope wrote all over your 
map, an’ you’re twitchin’ this minute fer a 
shot. Spill it—come clean!” 

“You ain’t got no right—” 

“Oh, I ain’t, eh? Well, I got right 
enough so I'll find out, or I’ll bust your 
neck, see?” He shook her bone-rackingly. 
“ Come through!” 

A great fear possessed the soul of 
Frances Coffey. She no longer dared fight 
back at him, as in the old days. Now, 
quivering, famished for the drug, spirit- 
broken, she could only whine and writhe in 
his hands. 

“ All right—lemme go, an’ I—I’ll—” 

“ Who was it?” he insisted, his voice ter- 
rible. “ How long you been on it?” 

“T’m all right, Pug. All right! I c’n 
stop any old time I wanta. I'll be O. K. 
in a little while.” The misery of a few 
hours’ deprivation was strong upon her, but 
still she tried to bluff. “I'll be fine—I c’n 
stop—” 

“Yeah, that’s what they all say,” he re- 
torted, still holding her. “They c’n all 
quit, any time—only they don’t. Who give 
you the stuff? Come through, now—who 
done it?” 

“ Gimme a show to come back, Terry! 
Lemme try—” 

“You know damn well they never come 
back. Who done it?” 

“T was sick, in the hospital. An’—” 














“ An’ after that how many letters did I 
t? Two! An-—” 
“J wrote you lots, Pug, till he—till I 


“ Heard what, an’ who told you?” 

“ Oh, nothin’.” 

Brutally he shook her, so that all her hair 
fell down and she grew limp in his hands. 
Around his nostrils a waxen whiteness set- 
tled. She understood that. She had seen 
Slugs Carvallo just before he had strangled 
his woman, and she knew that the peril of 
death lay upon her. 

“ Pug, don’t—don’t kill me! I ain’t done 
nothin’—not ’cause I wanted to. Nothin’I 
could help! I—” 

“You heard somethin’, all right! Spill 
it, before I bust you!” 

What with nerve-strain and opium- 
hunger, the pain of her bruised wrist, the 
ache of body and soul, and the impending 
fear of death, even her underworld stoicism 
failed. She began to cry. 

“Tt was—” 

But she could not tell—dared not. 

“Same guy give you the dope as stopped 
them letters?” he demanded, light flooding 
his brain. “ Hixer Schmitt?” 

“Course not! Why would he—” 

But she could not finish. A lie direct, to 
Pug, could live no longer than a canoe in a 
hurricane, and well she knew it. 

He dropped her wrist, all ridged and 
bruised. She, whining, fell to rubbing it. 
Her scant tears ceased. Sullen defiance 
brooded on her face. She was wondering, 
too, whether Lill had a “cannon” in the 
bureau-drawer, in case Pug got rough again. 

Pug knew now, at all events. And what 
about it? All she wanted now was not ex- 
planations, but a shot of hop—a pill or two, 
a little laudanum or codein, even a drag at 
a bottle of paregoric—anything with the 
blessed magic of the poppy, to ease the 
racked nerves, to quiet the gnaw of the 

“You might as well kick in with the 
whole thing,” advised Terry in a suddenly 
altered voice. 

An astonishing transformation had swept 
over him. He seemed quite calm, almost 
himself again. He picked up his cap and 
drew it down carefully over his thick, 
neutral-tinted hair. 

“Schmitt put you on the dope, an’ he 
stopped them letters. Am’ I know what 
kind of a guy he is with the molls. He 
ain’t dared step a foot outside in a long 
11 
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There’s half a dozen would croak 
him on sight, even if they got the high- 
voltage fer it. I’m wise, all right!” 

He lighted another cigarette, and smiled. 
He nodded, almost as if with enjoyment of 


time. 


something now in prospect. The girl, still 
massaging her wrist, shot a glance of venom 
at him, and grimaced thinly. 

“ T’m wise now why he got me out,” Pug 
continued. “ Things gets whispered around, 
inside. If I’d ’a’ been there, an’ got wise 
to a word "bout him an’ you, he knew damn 
well I’d ’a’ cut the tripe out o’ him! So he 
—+yes, I’m wise. How far ’d he go with 
you?” 

“ No ways at all!” 

She tried to face him. He only laughed. 

“ Come through, kid!” 

“T didn’t want nothin’ to do with that 
Heinie, an’ you know it; but I got sick—” 

“ Ain’t the first time a good-looker’s been 
slipped somethin’ to make ’em sick, so 
somebody with brass buttons could help 
‘em get well again. Well, what then?” 

“Then they—they got me goin’ on the 
hop, an’—” ; 

“Cincho! Played that sympathy gag on 
you, did he—till he got the stuff workin’ 
good? An’ after that—but it’s an older 
story than how Willard took the count. As 
an argument with a skirt, shuttin’ off the 
dope has all others skun forty ways. Dol 
get it right, kid?” 

She did not speak. Terry laughed again, 
almost jovially. 

“ Well,” he concluded, “ you don’t have 
to say nothin’. I ain’t no downy bird, even 
if I did think me an’ you could get spliced 
an’ pull that little-gray-home-in-the-West 
stuff. I been a good houseman, an’ my rec- 
ord’s first-rate as a gopherman. I’m there, 
see? They c’n take their reform stuff an’ 
hang it on their Christmas tree. That’s 
me, kid!” 

He spoke calmly, almost impersonally. 
with a kind of subtle enjoyment. His hand* 
thrust into his pocket. 

“ Here, kid!” Some bills plopped on the 
table. “ That’s the best I c’n do fer you, 
now.” 

“Gwan! J don’t want y’r bundle!” 

“ You'll need it all right, comin’ out o’ 
the dope—if you got backbone to go get 
yourself shut up at East Waterbridge hop- 
house an’ take the boil-out. So it’s all 
yours, kid. An’—well, s’-long!” 

She did not answer, or even look at him, 
but turned to the disordered bureau with its 
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cheap perfumes, its scatter of powder, its 
soiled oddments. A stray cigarette that she 
found there sent thin smoke spreading 
against the tarnished mirror, as she inhaled 
deeply and blew out the vapor with deep 
satisfaction. 

In that mirror she observed Pug, behind 
her. She studied him with the covert cun- 
ning that Our Lady of the Poppies grants 
all her devotees. 

With animal-like dissimulation she 
watched to see whether he would take up 
the money again; whether perhaps he would 
draw a gun on her. In the top bureau 
drawer she felt positive Lill had a gun of 
her own. In the old days she always had. 
Frances was calculating her chances, in case 
Pug should try to gatt her; so she narrowed 
her varnished eyes to watchfulness. 

But Pug only swung on his heel and 
walked out, in silence. He didn’t even slam 
the outer door of the flat. 

“ Gee!” the girl breathed, and ran to 
slide the bolt and put up the chain. 

Then she jerked open the bureau 
drawers, giving no more thought to Pug. 
Greater needs lay upon her than those of 
thought. With feverish hands she fumbled 
the disorder in the bureau. 

“ Lill always used to shoot the dope,” 
she quavered. “ Gawd, if she’s only kep’ it 
up! If there’s only a shot or two here 
now!” 

Ill 


Five days Terry Kenneally pondered 
and made covert inquiries, and on the sixth 
came to his decision. 

Hope, prospects, love—to hell with them! 
What he wanted now was something else— 
something very different. 

Till now he had experienced only the 
usual, normal animosities of the under- 
world. Till now the keenest edge of his 
hate had been reserved for Cincie, who had 
whipsawed him and his steady when they 
had all three been sloughed in for that 
Thornhill-Kendrick job. 

That hate still remained; but at most it 
was only a knife. This new and other hate 
was a razor—for the throat of Hixer 
Schmitt. It was a man’s-size hate, sudden, 
overwhelming, worthy a first-class peter- 
man’s best cherishing. So Terry hugged it 
to his breast, empty now of Frankie, and 
warmed and made much of it there. . 

On the sixth day he did as he had subtly 
planned. 
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To break parole, not much of a misdeed 
is necessary. Any trivial “ fall” will do, 
Once he should be picked up, no matter on 
what trivial charge, he would land back in 
stir, “ settled” for the remaining eighteen 
months still due the State. Eighteen 
months—what were they? Compared with 
the result for which he strove, why, less 
than nothing! 

With the cold pertinacity of a blood- 
hound, implacable, resourceful, he laid mat- 
ters in train. Once and for all he aban- 
doned any idea of getting Hixer to leave the 
prison. Others had tried that, with va- 
rious decoys, but in vain. Hixer knew 
enough to keep off the city streets. He 
had even been heard to say that if he ever 
went out, it would be only to blow the 
country entirely; and this was a contin- 
gency that would be fatal to Pug’s plans, 
He knew Hixer was a linguist and a cos- 
mopolite, able to get by anywhere; while 
he himself, used only to his own town, 
would be at a tremendous disadvantage in 
any other land. 

No, the thing must be done right there 
inside those gray and silent walls. Where 
the wrong had been committed, the pay- 
ment must be exacted—the payment which, 
even in the advance instalments of anticipa- 
tion, now so joyfully exalted Pug. 

The undertaking was not a simple one, 
yet it looked distinctly feasible. 

“But I'll go careful,” thought Pug. 
“They won’t get nothin’ on me. I aint 
gonna break a leg before I start. No toad- 
sticker an’ no rod in this play!” 

He would take no chances of doing any 
gorilla work or bumping a guy off. In ex 
acting payment, he would make certain not 
to burn his own fingers. And thus—hav- 
ing put Frankie out of his mind, out of his 
life—he devoted himself with entire fixity 
of purpose to his supreme object. For what, 
now, could Frankie ever be to him again? 

“Not for mine!” said Pug. “I got am 
pe job to do, besides messin’ round with 

er!” 
IV 


Late on the sixth night after his release 
on parole, Pug pocketed the new skeleton 
key that Wingy Shinburn, down on Cos 
tello Street, had made for him, walked out 
of his room in Decatur Place, and turned 
in the direction of the wholesale district. 

He shunned the electric cars. A pedes 
trian is usually safer from being “ made” 
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than a man on a car at night, when only 
few are riding. Conductors are sometimes 
very inconvenient witnesses. 

Terry’s purpose was entirely pacific. 
His pockets contained not so much as a 
penknife. They held nothing more for- 
midable than a bottle of “ jakey,” which, 
as we shall see, was calculated to play a 
part of some importance in the proceedings 
that now impended. 

Long familiarity with down-town police 
beats, aided by special reconnaissance for 
the occasion, had enabled him to frame his 
little comedy of errors with complete pre- 
cision. At exactly midnight he knew the 
relief squad from the station-house on Com- 
mission Street would turn out. Between 
12.15 and 12.25 Patrolman Zanetti would 
pass through India Street, trying the office 
and warehouse doors there. 

Well did Pug know that Zanetti made a 
practise of trying those doprs as soon as he 
went out on post, to cover himself in case 
the “side-partner” he had relieved had 
slipped up on any part of this duty. There 
was not one chance in a hundred that 
Zanetti would fail in the part Terry had 
assigned him in the drama now being 
staged. 

Nos. 919 and 921 India Street were oc- 
cupied by Powers & Morrison, dealers in 
wool and noils. The four upper floors were 
warehouse-rooms; the ground floor con- 
tained the company’s offices. No. 921 gave 
entrance to these offices; 919 was a hallway 
that led to the stairs and a freight- 
elevator. 

At the right of this hallway, toward the 
rear, an iron-sheathed door gave communi- 
cation between the hall and the offices. 
That door was always locked at night. The 
building went right through to Exchange 
Alley, where freight was also received and 
delivered. 

All this Terry knew from having, in a 
temporary slump to rectitude, once driven a 
motor-truck that had done business for 
Powers & Morrison, and also as part of the 
general fund of information that every even 
moderately successful yegg must possess. 
He remembered also that there was a sewer 
catch-basin at the corner of India and Col- 
lamore Streets, perhaps fifteen paces from 
No. 919. 

In an affair of this kind, no detail, how- 
ever small, should be overlooked. 

At 11.45, then, Terence Kenneally, pos- 
Sessed by the kind of hate that falters not, 


walked quietly down Collamore Street be- 
tween the silent warehouses, which loomed 
grimly massive almost as so many prisons. 
A sliver of moon, playing tag with cloud- 
drifts, now and then adventured bands of 
pale light along the empty cross-streets on 
their northern side; but, save for infrequent 
arcs, Collamore Street lay in shadow, grate- 
ful to Terence. 

That shadow slanted across the corner 
of India Street, blotting out the doorway 
of No. 919 in almost total darkness. 

A bit of a glance, casually flung, assured 
Terry that no one was in sight. He slid 
into the doorway of 919, drew the skeleton 
key from his pocket, and opened the door 
with a little manipulation that to his skilled 
touch was the A B C of simplicity. He 
swung it wide, listened a moment, peered 
out along the street, then walked to the 
sewer catch-basin and dropped the key in. 

A faint b/ub told him that this incrimi- 
nating bit of evidence was effectually dis- 
posed of. 

“ They won’t.land nothin’ on me that ‘Il 
do more’n bust my parole,” he smiled, as he 
returned to 919. 

Entering the dark hallway, he drew back 
the catch of the lock and pushed down the 
little pin. Two or three times he tried the 
door-handle, making sure it would yield to 
Patrolman Zanetti’s investigating touch. 

Then he closed the door, took a taste of 
the jakey, which he abominated—just 
enough to give his breath a plausible aroma 
—and put the bottle on the floor. He 
worked with the absolute silence of his long 
skill. In silence, too, he laid himself down 
on the cement floor, hauled his cap awry, 
disordered his clothes. He rolled into a lax 
attitude and waited developments. 

The Monroe Square Market bell boomed 
twelve deep strokes. Terry smiled. In a 
few minutes now things would be doing. 

Mentally he rehearsed events impending 
—the opening door, the ray of the electric 
flash in his face, the rap of the “ wood ” on 
his soles. 

“So I jus’ goes in an’ lays down,” he 
would tell the police court judge. “ Break- 
in’ an’ enterin’, nothin’! That there door 
was open, I tell you. Maybe I did have a 
few hoists o’ jakey in, but—” 

“You’re out on parole, Kenneally,” the 
judge would say to him, “ and you’ve broke 
it, square. I’ve got to recommit you. Your 
little nap will cost you just a year and a 
half of your valuable time. Next case!” 
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That would be all there was to it. The 

whole thing would be over in a few minutes, 
just like that; and back he would go for 
eighteen months. 
* Terry hugged his hate, and smiled. If in 
eighteen months he couldn’t get hold of a 
knife, whet it to a razor-edge, and slash it 
right through Schmitt’s fat windpipe and 
both jugulars, why, his name wasn’t Pug 
Kenneally. It was A. Mutt, that’s all! 

And the chair? 

“ There’s a good break I might pull it 
across without their nailin’ me. If I make 
a clean job, then I still got only my five- 
spot to finish. It’s worth a try. Even if 
they get me bang to rights, it’s worth it, 
too. Whatever they hand me, I'll be paid 
fer it!” 

Since Terry had no nerves, he lay there 
quietly in the thick dark of the hallway; 
and steadily that cold, implacable hate of 
Schmitt bore him company. 

“ Paid in advance!” thought he. “ Paid 
some!” 

A jarring concussion, somewhere in the 
penetralia of the building, brought him up 
with a start. 

“ Christ, what’s that?” he breathed, and 
crouched there listening, in the dark. 


V 


Terry knew very well what it was. A 
yegg of his standing could not possibly mis- 
take that sound. His lip curled with pro- 
fessional scorn. 

“The big cheeses, to pull a crush just 
when the bull’s due! Some out-o’-town 
boxmen that’s shy on gay-cat work, that’s 
a cinch!” 

The trill of a police whistle vibrated his 
nerves, tensed them like fiddle-strings. He 
realized this was no time for impersonal 
consideration. He slid a few steps, silently, 
toward the street door. 

“It’s me for a getaway, or they'll ring 
me in on this, an’ then good night!” 

Already he was near the door, when from 
behind him a creak of hinges wheeled him 
suddenly about. Instinctively he flashed a 
hand to his hip pocket. E1pty, it mocked 
him. Not even a penknife offered itself as 
a weapon. 

To the front door he turned again, with 
hopes to make a run for liberty; but now 
the door from the hallway to the offices 
slammed back, and feet ran stumbling to- 
ward him. 

He heard a panting voice: 
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“You damned fool! They’re in the 
alley, back there. Now you ave crabbed 
the show!” 

An electric lamp flashed. Again the po- 
lice whistle sounded. Outside, on the India 
Street pavement, heavy boots clattered. 

The light died. Terry crouched flat 
against the wall. Then a groping hand 
touched him. 

“ Who the hell—” 

“ What?”—from another voice. 

“Watchman, I guess. The light— 
quick!” 

It flashed again. Terry caught the glint 
of a pistol-barrel swiftly leveled at him. He 
leaped, struck. The light spun clattering. 

A sliver of red lanced the dark. Some 
body gulped, cursing with foulness. Terry 
heard a thud. Feet stumbled up the stairs, 
grew suddenly silent. 

“‘ Me for the outside!” thought Terry. 

He stumbled to the door and flung it 
back. 

A night-stick maced his skull. Auroras 
leaped before his vision as he reeled down. 
From the stairs another shot spewed, and 
the policeman in front of him crumpled. 

Blindly, Terry crawled on hands and 
knees, tried to stagger up, to run. He was 
conscious only of a horrible, crushing pain; 
of dancing, shimmering lights. 

Suddenly the auroras all went black, the 
universe caved in. 

VI 


THEY could not prove, at the trial, that 
Terry fired the shot that had plowed into 


Zanetti’s brain. They could not testify he 
had been even “ heeled.” Not so much as 
a pocket-knife had been found on him when 
he had been frisked at the Central Office. 
They could not connect him with the 
puffing-rod found on the floor of the hall- 
way at No. 919. Nor had he been in pos 
session of any yeggs’ tools. 

With entire patience they listened to his 
painstaking story about the drinks of jakey, 
the desire to sleep, the open door that had 
invited. They duly recorded his vehement 
protestations that he had played no part 
whatever in blowing open the safe in Pow- 
ers & Morrison’s office; that he knew not 
the dead yegg who had been so unfortunate 
as to get in the way of the bullet intended 
for himself; and that the other, who had 
escaped up the stairway only to be cornered 
and killed on the roof, was likewise ul 
known to him. In fine, that he, Terence 













oseph Kenneally, reformed, was innocent 
as the babe unborn of any evil-doing in this 
matter. Also that he had been completely 
















































a framed by conjunctions of singularly evil 
| fortune. 
a Jury and judge heard everything with 
hand reasonable impartiality. They weighed the 
facts, as alleged, against the testimony of 
the “buzzard,” or chief of police, who 
called the turn on the prisoner by identi- 
ght fying him as Pug Kenneally, of well-known 
~ Hii record as a yegg, a garroter, and a bull- 
. glint buster—which is to say, a gentleman with 
ae H proclivities for doing up policemen. In ad- 
aa “iM dition, it was shown that he had been pa- 
coal roled only a little more than six months 
T ~ before the murder of Zanetti—paroled from 
ws me OP five-year bit for safe-blowing. 
= The jury weighed all these facts for as 
' much as half an hour, and then, being in 
=. i? hurry to attend to personal matters, 
8 “pinned a bee” to him. 
wesill According to due legal process, the judge 
lows read him a severe lecture, all about up- 
al holding the rights of property and the 
* sanctity of human life, and then “ buried ” 
: him. 
nT He regretted, did the judge, that on the 
.. fm evidence he could not administer the elec- 
pail; HM trical treatment provided by a paternalistic 
- the State. Unable to do this, he did the next 
. best thing. Not having the power to give 
Terry death, he gave him “ life.” 

As a matter of fact, under the laws that 
that deal with third convictions in criminal cases 
into an ©! this magnitude, such a sentence was 

ry he mandatory. 
& fips Because ofits peculiar features, the case 
when Mag 2ttracted some little attention for a day or 
fice. Ma ("0- ‘Terry’s picture even got into the eve- 
the Ma "Ng paper with the largest circulation in 
hall- the city, where Frances and Lill—now 
thicker than long-lost sisters—both saw it. 
Pe They read the verdict; and, being quite 
» his My Content and peaceful with a full shot of 
k hop, they smoked a few cigarettes of com- 
re miseration. After which they fell to talking 
nail of other things that more immediately in- 
part terested them—above all, a little frame on 
a a Rockwood Park “ goldfish,” which seemed 
- to offer rather brilliant possibilities. 
aie A friend of Terry’s Indiana brother 
‘ded clipped the picture and text from one of 
had the papers and sent them West. This 
aa helped, too. 
< Then the legal wheels and the world at 
n0e large, grinding onward, busied themselves 





with other affairs. They passed along, 








PAID IN ADVANCE 


leaving Pug with only the number 86,539 
to identify him—leaving him alive, yet 
dead. 

Vil 


Atv through his interminable detention 
in the “booby-hatch,” or city prison, all 
through his trial and conviction, the vision 
of Hixer Schmitt with a cut throat sus- 
tained him—that and whatever damage he 
could do to Cincie, who had been the first 
cause of all this life-wreck. Though Terry 
could not hate Hixer any more than he now 
did, he found his detestation of Cincie was 
increasing. Well—he would even those two 
scores! 

He felt, with an odd kind of twisted 
psychologizing, that he was being paid in 
advance for all that had happened, all that 
was still to happen; that this brooding on 
his vengeance constituted a kind of coin 
being doled out to him for his exceeding 
great miseries of body and mind. And in 
his soul he cherished the one all-comforting 
thought: 

“ Some time.” 

While the Black Maria was carrying him, 
handcuffed to a negro firebug, to the Big 
House, he was thinking only of that, an- 
ticipating only that. As the steel doors 
closed behind him forever, that one sinister 
thought consoled him and upbore him. It 
was all that he now had left to him. So 
long as this remained in anticipation, he felt 
life would be sweet; and after the thing 
should have been done, it would continue to 
be sweet, in retrospect. 

Men clasp strange ideals. This now was 
Pug’s. 

The formalities were brief when he be- 
gan his career as a lifer, the imprisonment 
that should end only with life itself. A visit 
to the penitentiary barber-shop and to the 
tailor almost exhausted the formalities, after 
the brief recording of his arrival. Meas- 
uring, printing, and “ mugging ” needed not 
to be done. His ptints and photographs 
were already on file. 

Thus, having arrived at his last dwelling- 
place about two o’clock in the afternoon of 
a dark February day, by a quarter past four 
he was all clipped, felt-slippered, and gray- 
clad, ready for the twenty-four hour “ soli- 
tary” in the “cooler,” or dark cell, that 
was to prelude his life-in-death. 

Another type of man might have fallen 
into brooding anguish, apathy, horror of the 
perpetual twilight about to enfold him; but 
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Pug indulged in no vain regrets, no intro- 
spections. His stout heart beat compara- 
tively untroubled. At last he was near Cin- 
cie, near Hixer Schmitt. His duty was 
clear; and—well, some time his chance 
would come. 

In the long ago Pug had possessed a re- 
ligion. Even now he remembered a little 
of it. Though he had long ceased to prac- 
tise it, or even to think about it, the habit 
of prayer that had been ground into him 
as a boy had not been entirely obliterated. 
And now something like an odd prayer, 
twisted, distorted, but passionately sincere, 
confusedly struggled up through the dark 
waters of his soul, like will-o’-the-wisp 
lights flickering through a fen: , 

“ Just lemme at ’em once, Gawd! Just 
gimme my whack at them two rats, an’ I’ll 
make good, all right. You c’n damn me, if 
I don’t!” 

Vuil 


STANDING there in the little barred tailor- 
shop in his gray garb of aloofness from the 
world, waiting for a couple of other new- 
comers to be outfitted, he saw the shop 
door open. A familiar figure entered qui- 
etly—a lean, ferretlike, wiry fellow who 
grinned at him with snaggy teeth. 

This fellow’s black eyes lighted up at 
sight of Pug; for Pug, in other days, had 
more than once slipped him a little tobacco 
from his own allowance of the rank stuff 
known as “ state.” 

The fellow edged near. Pug recognized 
Wappo Santovanni, an Italian doing twenty 
years for having killed a padrone with 
whom he had had a fight, after he had 
discovered that the padrone had cheated 
him out of three months’ wages. 


“Lo, Pug!” he whispered. “ Back 
again?” 
“Sure!” They understood each other, 
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prison-fashion, more by the motion of the 
lips than by any sound. 

“ How you was, kid?” 

“ Fine,” Pug asserted. 
self, Wappo?” 

“ Like-a silk.” 

“ Say, Wappo! ” 

“ Eh?” 

“ Schmitt—he still on Wing C, is he?” 

Wappo blinked. In that place of dun 
silence he glanced rattily at the tailor and 
the guard. The one was busy, the other 
had his back turned. Wappo edged nearer. 

“ You no hear?” 

“ Hear what?” 

“ His father, he die, in Germany.” 

“ Well?” 

“He leave-a Schmitt money—thick 
money. Schmitt, he get-a cold feet, after 
he get-a cut.” 

“Cut?” Pug’s hand, quivering, seized 
the Italian’s thin shoulder. “ Who cut 
him?” 

“ Cincie, you’ friend. He make-a da 
knife out o’ piece o’ file. He cut Schmitt 
in hees neck. No keel him. But they trans- 
fer Cincie to Coldfield Prison. He gone. 
Schmitt, he—” 

“ Spill it, quick!” commanded Pug, his 
face grayer than the prison garb. 

“ Schmitt, he gone, too. ‘ Ha!’ he say. 
‘I got enough, these damn animals. I go 
Argentina, buy ranch, raise real animals, 
live easy!’ Lot o’ money, I hear. He no 
good-a. Damn glad he gone. You glad he 
gone, too, ain’t you?” 

“ Here, chop that talkin’, youse!” com- 
manded the guard, turning. ‘“ Come on, 
now—this way!” 

With the two newcomers, Pug Kenneally, 
now No. 86,539, was led away to “soli- 
tary ”—black prelude to the perpetual twi- 


“ How’s your- 


light whence no escape should ever be, save - 


night with no dawn to follow. 








OF LIFE 


For some the world’s 
All honey and money; 


A SONG 







For some the world’s 
All ashes and dust, 
And glad of a crust. 


One is born 

For the thorn, 

The other for the rose; 
And so the world goes, 
Poetry and prose, 

And the reason God knows. 





Andrew McIver Adams 












The Fire on the Hearth 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE— A ROMANCE OF LIFE IN THE 
NEW OIL-FIELDS OF WYOMING 


By George C. Shedd 


HE oil derrick stood almost in the 
middle of the forest of wooden tow- 
ers that filled the field, rising in all 

directions above the gray and treeless waste 
of sage-brush, and lifting their naked skele- 
ton frames against the sky like grim 
ruins of some strange vanished people. At 
its foot two men were talking, with their 
eyes fixed on a dusty, grease-splashed auto- 
mobile that lurched forward along a rutted 
trail. 

One, a tall and strongly built man of 
forty-five, with tanned face, keen gray eyes, 
a heavy nose, a clipped brown mustache, 
and a mouth that showed lines of both firm- 
ness and good humor, turned to his com- 
panion, a small grizzled man, his driller. 

“Didn’t this fellow stop here yester- 
day?” he asked. 

“Yes—same man,” was the reply. 

“Who is he? What does he want?” 

“T don’t know his name, Mr. Cryder, 
but he was inquiring about some oil con- 
cern I never’ heard of. There are always 
new ones starting up, you know. I think 
it was called the Yellow Hill Oil and De- 
velopment Company.” 

“ That’s it—I remember now,” said Cry- 
der, pulling the brim of his Stetson hat low- 
er against the sun’s rays. “ Jim Smith told 
me there was an outfit of that name putting 
down a hole over west beyond the salt- 
water line. Not a chance under God’s blue 
sky for them there!” 

He stopped speaking to gaze at the run- 
about, which had arrived, and its driver. 
The man—a large, stout, complacent-look- 
ing individual—alighted, and, with the de- 
liberation of one wholly sure of himself, 
joined the pair by the derrick, 

“How’s the well behaving to-day, gen- 
tlemen?” he questioned, in greeting. 
‘Keeping up the good work? Pouring out 


the dollars? I see it is. This is Mr. Cry- 
der, isn’t it? I was here yesterday, you 
remember. Just passing again now, and 
thought I’d stop for a moment to ask what’s 
the good word, and to cement our acquaint- 
ance. Didn’t know your name yesterday, 
Cryder, but learned it afterward. Like to 
have everything straight in my mind. I’m 
still trying to get a line on that Yellow Hill 
proposition, and—” 

“ Suppose you first tell me who you are.” 

“Why, certainly. I’m Jim Aldeman. 
I’m a friend of Dick Naughton—Richard 
L. Naughton, whom you know, who’s a 
friend of yours. Fine chap, Dick—square 
as they make ’em, and a comer. Let me 
whisper something, though he’d break my 
neck if he knew. Dick thinks you’re the 
king-pin of his friends, Cryder. Fact! 
And coming from him that means a lot, for 
he’s a judge of men.” 

“We learn something about ourselves 
every day, don’t we?” Cryder returned 
skeptically. 

“ Well, that was just by the way,” his 
visitor remarked with calmness. ‘“ Now 
about the Yellow Hill proposition.” 

“ Why come to me? I know where it is, 
over west, and so do a hundred other men. 
I might add that it’s probably a fine salt- 
water p > 

“Yes, yes; they all tell me that. Never- 
theless ”—Aldeman’s fleshy face grew mys- 
terious—“ I’m interested.” 

“ All right; but you can’t interest me.” 

“T’m not even trying, Cryder. What I 
came to see you about is this—I understand 
your father-in-law, Mr. Cortelou, has a 
block of Yellow Hill stock, and I want to 
buy it.” 

“‘ My father-in-law? I didn’t know it.” 

“Eh? He has none? Well, I wondered 
about it myself, for I’ve seen him, and it’s 
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not easy to imagine him going in for the 
oil game. His tastes are quieter, I should 
say. I put two and two together and fig- 
ured that if any of the stock was in the 
family, you would be the one who would 
have it; so I came out here to see you. If 
you have some, I’ll gather it in—at a low 
price. ‘These no-good wells are just the 
ones I like to gamble on.” 

“T haven’t any of the stock,” Cryder 
stated. “If I had, I’d hand it to you asa 
free gift. Cortelou has none, either. I 
wouldn’t let him put a dollar in a hole over 
there.” 

“ You certainly don’t think much of Yel- 
low Hill!” 

“ Not that!” 

The oil man snapped finger and thumb. 

“ Well, it’s natural for a fellow to believe 
his own ground the only real article, es- 
pecially when he has the black stuff run- 
ning out night and day. I see you’re spud- 
ding in for another rig. Maybe I wouldn’t 
take long chances in a salt-water district, 
either, if I had a sure lay-out like this.” 

“ No?” 

“How much did you say this well is 
producing?” 

“T didn’t say.” 

In no degree abashed, Aldeman let his 
eyes wander over Cryder’s claim and rove 
upward to the top of the weather-beaten, 
oil-blackened derrick. At its base squatted 
the engine-house, by which a great wooden 
wheel revolved steadily, working the pump 
that forced up the viscous crude oil into a 
pipe. This pipe led off to a main pipe-line, 
one of the several arteries that carried the 
oil from the field to the refineries thirty 
miles away. 

Both Cryder and the driller were waiting 
for this inquisitive visitor to depart. All 
strange visitors to oil-wells are viewed with 
more or less suspicion, and particularly if 
they grow curious. Aldeman’s professed 
interest in the Yellow Hill Oil and Develop- 
ment Company was so palpably a pretext 
that the man would evidently bear watch- 
ing. Vigilance and secrecy are concomi- 
tants of the oil-producing business. 

“ Haven’t seen Naughton about any- 
where to-day, have you?” Aldeman in- 
quired presently. “No? Well, he doesn’t 
come out here to the field very often, I 
know, and plays his game in an office. 
Well, sorry I got on a wrong trail about 
that Yellow Hill stock and came bothering 
you, Mr, Cryder.” 
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“ No bother.” 

“You’re sure about your father-in-law 
not holding any?” 

“ He never owned a share of oil stock in 
anything, any place, any time in his life.” 

“ Apparently the man who told me he 
did must have had a pipe-dream, then,” 
Aldeman remarked. “I shall have to hunt 
elsewhere to get a whack at this Yellow 
Hill property. Well, so-long! It’s getting 
late in the afternoon, and I must be strik- 
ing for town. Never miss a meal, whatever 
else I miss!” For an instant he shook with 
laughter at his own attempt at jocularity. 
“ That’s what keeps me broke, I guess, 
Hope you have good luck on the new well!” 

He wheeled about and went toward his 
car, walking nimbly for all his bulk. Ina 
roar of the car’s exhaust and a cloud of 
gasoline smoke he departed, while the oil 
man and the driller watched him go. 

“ What’s his game, Bill?” Cryder asked. 

“You haven’t any of your own stock 
out?” the driller returned. 

“ Not a share—not a dollar’s worth. I 
have it all. Nothing loose anywhere so 
that I can be nipped.” 

“ Then this chap has me guessing.” The 
grizzled little man rubbed his chin and spat 
on the earth. “ Who’s this Dick Naughton 
he was talking of? A blue-sky promoter, 
a tin-horn, like this fellow who just left?” 

“T think not.” 

“What does he do?” 

“ Plays around the edge, dealing in leases 
and the like, and appears to have money. 
From the East, by his accent. I’ve never 
had any business with him; met him so- 
cially, that’s all. My wife has had him to 
dinner once or twice with other people, 
since he makes himself agreeable and is 
invited about.” 

“What does he look like? There was a 
man I used to know named Naughton—” 

The driller abruptly ceased with a sud- 
den snarl that caused his employer to re 
gard him with surprise. 

“‘ Something wrong?” he asked. 

“No, nothing. I was trying to remem- 
ber the fellow of that name that I knew. 
The pain I have in my kidneys hit me just 
then. How’d you say he looked?” 

“Tall and what the ladies would call 
handsome, I suppose, being slender and 
good-looking and well-dressed all the time. 
Dark hair and eyes, smooth-shaven, white 
teeth, straight nose, manicured nails—all 
that. About thirty-eight or nine, I’d say.” 








“ A sport?” 

“ Never heard that he was.” 

“ Woman-chaser?”’ 

“T believe not, though one can’t tell al- 
ways when a fellow is smooth. Remember, 
I scarcely know the man. Still, he must be 
decent, or he wouldn’t have been taken up. 
We first met him at a dinner at Morrison’s 
house. Morrison is president of the Second 
National Bank, and he’s careful whom he 
invites, as he has a couple of grown girls.” 

“T knew a Naughton once somewhere,” 
the driller stated, munching his quid of 
tobacco. 

“ The name isn’t so uncommon.” 

“When I’m in town some day I'll take a 
look at this chap, and perhaps his face will 
freshen up my mind about the other. Go- 
ing home now?” 

“Yes. Don’t want to be late for dinner 
to-night.” 

“ How’s the wife?” 

“ Fine.” 

“ Maybe her father has been dabbling 
in sucker stocks like Yellow Hill without 
your knowing it,” the driller vouchsafed. 

Cryder smiled grimly. 

“Not likely, is it, when as a rule he 
hasn’t enough change to buy cigarettes?” 
he inquired. “ Besides, his mind finds mak- 
ing money, or even a living, too sordid a 
matter to engage upon. No, oil wouldn’t 
interest him—unless it was on a canvas or 
in a salad.” 

He drew on the heavy gauntlets he car- 
ried, cast a look over the ground, at the 
derrick, at the sky, and with a nod walked 
to his car, which stood close by. When he 
had settled himself on its seat and was 
about to set off, the driller called to him, 
and walked nearer the automobile. 

“Better punch up the railroad again 
about that shipment of pipe.” 

“ All right! I'll go after them.” 

“ Say, will you see that Naughton soon, 
do you think?” 

“Why, yes. To-night. He’s coming to 
my house for dinner. You seem to be de- 
cidedly interested in him, Danley!” The 
speaker laughed. “ Shall I load him into 
the car and bring him out here for you to 
look at?” 

“T guess that won’t be necessary; but, 
as you say, I’m kind of anxious to learn 
what he looks like,” was the response. “ I 
recollect now where it was that I knew a 
man of that name. It was down in Beau- 
mont, ten years ago. If this fellow is the 
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other things. 
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age you say, then that would make him 
about right, for the other one was twenty- 
eight then. Nothing important about it. 
I only got my curiosity stirred a little won- 
dering if he’s the same man.” 

Cryder had his doubts if the matter was 
as simple as Bill Danley made out. Per- 
haps the driller had had dealings with a 
Naughton in the past, and had been flim- 
flammed. ,Not unlikely! Oil drew crooks 
as honey draws flies. 

“T’ll take a good look at Naughton to- 
night so that I can describe him to you ex- 
actly, Bill.” 

“See if he has a mole at the corner of 
his left eye and a thin white scar on his 
right forefinger.” 

“ All right!” 

“ Just look for those two marks.” 

“Tl inspect him and let you know. 
Must be moving along now, or I'll be late. 
I don’t care for these dinners myself, with 
a lot of folks to gabble to, but my wife and 
her father like them, and so I don’t object. 
I’d much rather sit down to a square meal 
of steak and potatoes and bread and but- 
ter, and pie to end up with. If your kid- 
neys are kicking up a fuss, best see a 
doctor.” 

“* Maybe I shall next time I’m in town. 
You won’t forget what I asked?” 

“No; I'll take a squint at his eye and 
finger.” 

Danley stepped back and flung up a 
hand 


“ Give her both barrels!” said he. 

Cryder laughed, and his powerful car 
shot forward under the propulsion of the 
engine, rocking and jolting over chuck-holes 
as it rushed along the trail through the for- 
est of derricks on its start for town. 


II 


At about half past six Grace Cryder, 
dressed for dinner, entered the long living- 
room, where she found her father medita- 
tively posted before the fireplace which her 
husband, over her protests, had had put in 
when the house was built, two years before. 
She had argued for a fireplace of delicate 
French lines to harmonize with the char- 
acter of room she planned; but he had over- 
ruled her wish, saying that he wanted one 
for comfort instead of show, and had thrust 
in this huge primitive thing of uncut granite 
stones—a monstrosity like a bear cave. 

She had never forgiven him that, among 
It had added another drop 
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to the little pool of gall collecting in her 
heart. 


“Warren hasn’t appeared yet, I sup- 
pose,” she remarked to her father as she 
advanced. 

“ Haven’t seen anything of him, my 
dear,” said he. 

“ He knows dinner is at seven, but that 
means nothing to him.” She stood for a 
little while, silent and with lips slightly 
compressed. ‘“ Sometimes,” she continued, 
“T think he keeps us waiting intentionally 
—to vex me.” 

“T can scarcely credit that.” 

“No man would so consistently distress 
his wife and upset her arrangements,” she 
averred bitterly, “ if he did not have some 
such purpose!” 

Her father, a thin-faced man, whose 
erect, slender figure, gray hair and mus- 
tache, arched nose, and pallor of skin, gave 
him a patrician aspect of which he was very 
proud, sighed gently, shrugged, and lighted 
a cigarette. He was sixty-five years old, 
and detested the West. Most of all he de- 
tested this sandy, windy, and generally ex- 
ecrable little oil city of Wyoming, which 
had suddenly leaped from a mere sheep- 
shipping town to a new niche because of its 
proximity to oil districts. It was a place 
of sprawling refineries and mushrooming 
black tanks and crude people, where he and 
his daughter lived in exile. 

He sighed and shrugged again and blew 
from his thin lips a delicate thread of 
smoke. 

“ Well, I almost wish he wouldn’t come 
at all,” he said. ‘“ He'll act as disagreeable 
as usual, I presume, when he learns that 
that painting has arrived.” 

“ What? Oh, the one you wrote about! 
You went ahead and ordered it, then?” 

“I simply couldn’t let it get away, 





Grace. I had to have it, that’s all, if Cry- 
der murdered me the next minute. And 
why the devil shouldn’t I have it? Why 


should he make an infernal row over a pal- 
try four hundred dollars, when he can spare 
it as well as not? But he will, of course,” 
he concluded, in a peevish voice. 

“T imagine so.” 

“Tf he only could look at these matters 
like a—a gentleman!” 

“ T’ll speak a word for you, father.” 

“Do, Grace, do. Of late he’s been deu- 


cedly tight with me; but he’ll listen to you, 
for the fellow is really in love with your 
pretty face, and when you set out to get 
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around him he can’t resist. By gad, he'll 
be less able than ever to refuse anything 
you ask to-night!” 

His eyes dwelt on her with an admiring 
gaze. Thirty years old, his daughter ap- 
peared five years younger, with the slender, 
rounded, budding figure of a girl, with the 
smooth, blooming cheek, the softly molded 
lines of throat and brow, and delicate mod- 
eling of lips and chin and nose that belong 
to youth. Singularly, she had acquired her 
charm and beauty rather late, when she 
was about twenty-seven, and at about the 
time when Warren Cryder, who was in New 
York on business, made her acquaintance. 
Until then she had been too thin, with only 
her blond head and her graciousness for her 
attractions—which were not enough. 

Cryder had been captivated at once by 
Grace Cortelou, had remained to press his 
suit, and in the end had been accepted. At 
the time matters had reached a crisis in the 
Cortelou ménage. Bills in the mail and 
collectors at the door could not be ignored 
forever, or an appearance maintained on 
nothing. Hidden penury promised sud- 
denly to yield to open destitution and con- 
sequently to shameful disgrace. To Cor- 
telou, Cryder’s appearance was like an act 
of a compassionate Providence. And so 
Cryder had married Grace Cortelou, and 
the three had come to Wyoming. Better 
exile than poverty. - 

To her father’s last words the woman 
had responded by a gesture of denial. 

“ He does resist me, whatever you may 
say,” she stated. “ Haven’t I been want- 
ing a new car? And has he given it to me? 
The one I have is a year and a half old, 
out of date, and so shabby I blush to be 
seen in it on the streets of even this town. 
I asked him again last night, and he said, 
‘No, this is final.’ He makes the excuse 
that he needs all his funds to develop his 
new wells, but that’s silly. He has the 
money. He could buy me five cars if he 
wanted to. He—oh, what’s the use of talk- 
ing about it?” 

“Yes, he could if he wished,” said Cor- 
telou, with a nod. 

“ Of course!” 

“And yet, my dear, it’s true that he 
hasn’t as much as we thought. When I 
made inquiries at the time he asked me for 
your hand, I was advised through what I 
considered reliable channels that he was 
worth a million, and now I hear the amount 
is only half as much.” Cortelou paused to 
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stroke his mustache. “ But, good Lord, 
with half a million a man doesn’t need to 
act like a beggar with only a few pennies!” 

“ He had a million; he told me so him- 
self the day we were married,” Grace Cry- 
der remarked. “It’s these things he calls 
‘dry holes’ that have reduced his wealth. 
Last year he had bad luck. Anyway, that’s 
what he tells me; but I told him I should 
think that with half a million he could buy 
me a new car and the other things I want.” 

Her father produced his eye-glasses and 
adjusted them upon his nose, while a faint- 
ly disdainful smile rested on his lips. 

“ A business man has no right to have 
bad luck,” said he; “ not in these days of 
high prices.” 

“He says he’ll make from these new 
wells what he lost last year, and more.” 

“ Ah, I didn’t know he took you into his 
confidence about his business affairs! If 
that’s the case, I’d suggest that you—” 

“ He doesn’t. I’m not going to burden 
my mind with a mass of information of no 
interest to me. What woman of our ac- 
quaintance at home ever had to know how 
her husband made his money? All she 
wants is that he does make it, so that she 
can grace her station. At first he tried to 
tell me all about what he was engaged at, 
but I allowed him to see that I was bored. 
Since then he seldom opens his lips concern- 
ing his business doings.” 

“ Still, it might have been wiser—” 

“ Oh, he would have been no different if 
I had pretended an interest; so why bother 
myself about it?” 

She lifted and critically surveyed her 
arms. ‘They were beautiful arms, round, 
white, and slenderly tapering to the wrists; 
and she knew exactly what gestures dis- 
played their fairness and grace. The pity 
was that she was no longer in New York, 
where her charms would shine against a 
suitable background and find among her 
own kind a proper appreciation. What man 
in this wretched place understood the art 
of bestowing a finely turned compliment? 
Richard Naughton was the exception, of 
course. He knew what was fitting and 
what was due. 

“ Grace!” her father presently said. 

“ Yes?” 

Raising her eyes, she perceived him re- 
garding her with a slightly quizzical smile. 

“T presume that it’s superfluous to in- 
quire whether you love Cryder,” said he. 

A slow stain of red deepened the delicate- 
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ly applied rouge which gave a rose tint to 
her cheeks. A sharp glint appeared in her 
eyes, which set her father to stroking his 
white mustache nervously, wishing that he 
had left the subject alone. 

“ You would be duller of comprehension 
than I credit you with being if you imagine 
I love him,” she replied, with compressed 
lips. “I don’t know why you suggest it. 
At the time of my marriage, though the 
subject wasn’t mentioned between us, you 
knew perfectly well why I was accepting 
Warren for a husband. It wasn’t a case of 
love at all; we were at the end of our string, 
and I simply shut my eyes and seized him 
as one clutches a life-line when drowning. 
Love, love! People who aren’t born with- 
out a lot of money can’t afford to marry for ~ 
love. No, I didn’t enslave myself for love, 
but I’m enslaved, nevertheless. And you 
know it, and why. It was that we might 
live decently, that you might remain a gen- 
tleman and I a lady; and God knows the 
price has been heavy—at times almost 
heavier than I could bear! You men have 
the easy road in this life. We women—” 

“ Grace, Grace, don’t speak so bitterly!” 
her father exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
anxiety and annoyance. “I know things 
aren’t what we would wish, but still you’ve 
compensations. Heavens, it might be 
worse! To be sure, Cryder is penurious, 
and in that particular you’ve a father’s 
sympathy—my sympathy, in fact, in all 
your troubles. And, really, nobody mar- 
ries for love; they usually find that after- 
ward—somewhere else.” 

His daughter came a step nearer, her face 
momentarily stony. 

“IT think for all your complaints you’re 
pretty well satisfied, father,” she said. 
“You have your favorite cigarettes, wine, 
clothes, books, occasionally pictures, excel- 
lent dinners, gossip—yes, with the excep- 
tion of money, you have everything you 
wish and could have, even in New York.” 

“Select society, my dear. You omit 
that.” 

“With the exception of society and 
money, then. So I take your expressions 
of sympathy with a grain of salt. Why 
gloss the fact? Though I sold myself of 
my own free will, that makes my manacles 
none the lighter. I’m enslaved if ever wo- 

ean was; and though we may pretend con- 

tment before others, let us not pretend 
between ourselves. Let us pretend noth- 
ing. I hate this miserable place — this 
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wretched sage-brush country, the people, 
the life, this house, this room, that horrible 
fireplace, everything 1” 

“ Not Cryder also, I hope. You needn’t 
love him, and you may even dislike him, 
but if you’re wise you'll stop with that. He 
holds the cash!” 

“ At moments I nearly hate him,” she 
said, turning away. “ He’s hard and rough 
and as burly as a bear; he’s interested in 
nothing but his old oil; and he hasn’t a 
particle of grace, an atom of sensitiveness 
—like Mr. Naughton, for example.” 

“Good chap, Naughton! One of our 
own sort.” 

“ And Warren’s humor—if one dare call 
it humor—rasps me like a file. About 
books, or art, or music, or the drama, he’s 
as dumb as an oyster—knows not a thing 
about them. Oh, if I had ever imagined, 
as a girl, that I should have such a man for 
a husband, I should have thought myself 
crazy! But I have him—or, rather, he has 
me, and has me fast. That fireplace there! 
That shows what his mind is like. When- 
ever I come into this room and see that 
hideous hearth, I want to scream with 
laughter!” 

Cortelou frowned, reset his eye-glasses, 
and pursed his lips. 

“ You're nervous to-night, my child,” he 
said, soothingly. ‘“ And remember, you’re 
entertaining. All that you speak of is un- 
pleasant, but what the devil’s to be done 
about it? Nothing.” 

“Of course it’s easy for you,” she re- 
turned, “to bear such conditions, father. 
They’re not what you’d like, but you can 
manage to endure them. He’s not your 
husband; but he is— mine! Sometimes, 
sometimes, I wish I’d never married him, 
but had put up with the poverty and shame 
that threatened us.” She approached still 
nearer to her father, and pointed a finger 
at his breast. “I sold myself, that’s all— 
for you and me; linked myself with a man 
who turns out to be of a penurious nature 
and a brutal disposition, without a single 
thing to redeem him. Do you know what’s 
in my mind?” 

Her father considered her shrewdly, a 
little cynically. 

“On a venture, two things—divorce for 
one; Naughton for another. You’ve been 


seeing a good deal of him, and people have, 


been talking.” 
Her head rose at that, while a tinge of 
red crept into her cheeks. 
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“Do you think I care what these people 
here think or say of my -t both 
like and respect Mr. Naugh 

“ Only be a little careful, Grace.” 

“I’m going to have a divorce, yes. 
Three years—yes, three years are @nough 
to pay for bondage.” 

“ He should settle at least a quatter of a 
million on you, if you do re it. I don’t 
believe he has a suspicion that’ you don’t 
love him, for you ve ve played yp well to your 
réle of wife.” 

“ Don’t speak of ‘it!” = 

Her father sighed, grew anditiees, 

“T’ve got to get the money for that 
painting ‘out-of him to-night somehow. I 
sent on a check, and I’m short of funds to 
cover it. The, money must be in the bank 
to-morrow, for the check may appear there 
any time now. He is stingy, damn him! 
He ought to allow me a monthly balance 


for my needs. Fancy my having to go to 


him, at my age, to secure funds! My gorge 
rises.” 


The womaf nodded, lifted a hand. An 
outer door had opened and then shut. 
Heavy and vigorous steps were sounding in 
the wide hallway. Grace Cryder and her 
father glanced swiftly at each other, swiftly 
and warningly, and then relaxed into atti- 
tudes bespeaking ease of mind. 

John Cryder, still dusty from his ride, 
strode into the room, his eyes lighting up 
as he beheld his wife. 

“Got through safe without an accident 
on the road,” said he. “I was scared to 
death for fear I might have a puncture or a 
blow-out, to make me late!” 

“ But you are late,” his wife replied. 

“ Dinner’s at seven, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it’s only twenty minutes to. I 
can bathe, shave, and dress in that time. 
One kiss, sweet!” 

He had come near her, reaching out his 
arms; but she hastily retreated. 

“ John, I’m dressed—don’t touch me!” 
she exclaimed sharply. “Look at your 
clothes!” 

“ You’re right. I’d soil your things, for 
a fact. Say, I wish you were painted in a 
picture just as you stand now before that 
splendid fireplace! Well, I’ll skip up and 
get clean.” 


Cortelou advanced and plucked him by © 


the sleeve as he was turning away. 
“You were speaking of paintings, my 
boy. There’s a matter—before you go—” 
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Yes, what is it? You'll have to hurry, 
or our guests will catch me in this outfit.” 

“T took the liberty to purchase a small 
work of art—a magnificent little oil that 
I’ve long wanted — from a Fifth Avenue 
art-dealer; and as I’m temporarily some- 
what low in—” 

“ See here, Cortelou! 

“ But—” 

The smile had died on the other’s coun- 
tenance. He stared fixedly at his wife’s 
father, who nervously twisted an end of his 
mustache and began to hem and haw. 

“T told you that I’d pay for nothing un- 
less you first consulted me about it and got 
my consent. I’ve been putting up and put- 
ting up and putting up for your fads and 
extravagances in books and pictures and so 
on until I’m nearly broke!” His glance 
went for an instant to his wife’s face. “ I'll 
not pay for this!” 


I told you—” 


“ John, won’t you if I ask it? You love. 


me; let him have just this one picture.” 

“T’m hanged if I will! To-morrow it 
be something more, Grace; as it is, I’m 
constantly paying little bills he runs. At 
this particular time, I need every dollar, 
every penny, to buy pipe and pay my men. 
These wells are not big producers. Dollars 
aren’t running into my pockets by the bar- 
relful. No, he can get along without an- 
other picture!” 

“ John, just this once!” 

Irresolutely his look left hers, returned, 
softened. With a shake of his head and a 
smile he flung himself into a chair by the 
table and drew forth his check-book and 
a@ pen. 
“ All right, Grace! Father, what’s the 
amount?” 

He removed the cap from the fountain 
pen and spread his thick arms in order to 
be comfortable. 

“ Well, John, the picture was four hun- 
dred, but the amount of the express I don’t 
know. Perhaps you should make it for four 
twenty-five.” 

“The express will never be twenty-five 
dollars,” Cryder said coldly. He looked up 
at the elder man with the intentness and 
coldness of his early gaze. “ Here, I’ll sign 
a check and leave it blank. You will find 
out the amount of the express charge, add 
it to the four hundred, and make out the 
check for just that—no more. Is that 
clear?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure!” 

Cortelou lifted his eyes to the ceiling, 
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while a smile of boredom, of disdainfulness, 
was shadowed on his features. 

“ Well, that’s understood and agreed. I 
take you as witness, Grace!” 

His wife, without replying, crossed the 
room and gazed out of a window at the 
lights that began to shine in the dusk. 

Cryder affixed his signature to a check 
and tore it from the book, laying it on the . 
table. 

“There! Now no more pictures without 
my consent, if you please; or they will have 
to go back where they came from. When I 
get my wells running as they will some day, 
then you can go as far as you like on pic- 
tures and books, but not till that time. 
When you’ve learned the exact amount you 
have to pay, drop in at the office and leave 
a memorandum of it with the clerk, so that 
I can enter it on this stub. Where’s Grace? 
Did she go out?” 

“ Yes, while you were writing. Wants to 
inspect the dinner, I presume, or the table. 
If you enjoyed paintings, I'd show you 


“T don’t, as you know. We'd both be- 
bored if I pretended to. Wonder who’s go- 
ing to be here to-night?” Cryder was al- 
ready hastening across the room. “ Lord, 
I’m tired! I’d like to bathe and eat, have 
a smoke, and roll into bed.” 

He disappeared, the tread of his boots 
on the stair diminishing as he went up. 

Cortelou did not move from his place by 
the fireplace, but he bent his eyes upon the 
blank check on the table and slowly gave 
the ends of his gray mustache gratified up- 
ward twirls. 

Ill 


CorTELov was still standing in contem- 
plation when the maid brought a guest into 
the room—Richard Naughton. He ad- 
vanced toward the elder man, his hand out- 
stretched, affable, perfectly groomed, with 
a slight deference of manner that ingrati- 
ated while it flattered. Cortelou always ex- 
panded under the appreciation of others. 

“Ah, always prompt, Naughton!” he 
said, grasping the extended hand. 

“ Not always. It depends on the house 
and people. Here, of course. I hoped for 
the pleasure of a bit of conversation with 
you before the rest of the guests came, for 
your opinions on things have a flavor, an 
authority, rarely found.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my boy! Per- 
haps they have, particularly in this region. 
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In the East it might not be so true. Well, 
you're looking fit. Money rolling in?” 

“Oh, so-so! One mustn’t boast, you 
know. When I get that Yellow Hill prop- 
erty producing, then I think my bank roll 
will begin to fatten. Wish I had you in 
with me! I like my friends to be in on the 
good things. Now there’s Cryder, whom I 
-admire exceedingly. I shouldn’t want him 
in on this, for he doesn’t need boosts; but I 
suppose you get in on his wells.” 

“ No one ever has a share in Cryder’s un- 
dertakings that I ever heard of.” 

“Indeed! Too bad you haven’t. But 
I’m still holding a block of that Yellow Hill 
stock for you, as I said I should, until you 
can raise the cash.” 

Cortelou gave a slow and melancholy 
shake of his head—a shake, in truth, not 
without a shade of envy. Here was a man 
of thirty-seven or thirty-eight, who was al- 
ready rich and destined to be richer. Cor- 
telou’s tastes were for comforts, for luxuries 
—satisfying and exquisite food, drink, 
dress, and property which theoretically 
went with the station of a gentleman of 
leisure. He was a dilettante, a connoisseur. 
He had been so all his life, living up first a 
small inheritance from an aunt, and then a 
fairly large property belonging to his wife. 

The manner in which these oil men some- 
times became rich in twenty-four hours, as 
it were, made him feel sick at the unfairness 
of luck and life. He needed money, needed 
it badly, in order to be free from Cryder. 

Naughton was walking about the table, 
smoking a cigarette that he had lighted. 

“ Hello, here’s a check for you, I see!” 
he exclaimed. “By the Lord, Mr. Cor- 
telou, don’t imagine that I’m seeking to 
advise you against your will, but Cryder 
evidently has presented you with a wind- 
fall. Blank, too! I suppose—and you'll 
pardon me for mentioning it— that you 
have moments like every one else when 
you’re hard up?” 

- Certainly. We all do.” 

“ Of course; but you—with your admir- 
able knowledge of art, should be fixed 
where that sort of inconvenience ought 
never to annoy you. Isn’t that true? By 
Jove, I’ve got the very thing to mend that! 
I’ve talked only a small block of stock to 
you, a few hundred dollars’ worth; but now 
I want you in big. You and I should make 
the money out of the Yellow Hill wells, and 
nobody else. Millions, millions, I tell you! 
Wait, don’t interrupt, please,” he continued 
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rapidly, with a glitter in his eyes. “The 
money is all raised, and drilling has begun 
on the old unfinished holes. The banks 
have loaned money to see it through, only 
the stock has had to be put up. They want 
it. The bankers always want everything 
good they can get their hands on!” 

Naughton’s face had darkened with ex- 
citement, heavier and coarser lines, hitherto 
not in evidence, becoming visibly accentu- 
ated. His smile, too, had vanished; he was 
a determined man ruthlessly pursuing an 
object. 

“ Hark, we’ll make a killing! Fill out 
this check, and we'll get that stock out of 
their hands. Man, man, there are a million 
shares up, practically all that’s issued. It 
isn’t just the oil, mind, but when the strike 
is made—” 

“ But will it be made?” Cortelou cried, 
unaccountably agitated. 

“We can’t miss it. All the big concerns 
are trying to buy out the Yellow Hill com- 
pany. Listen, not a dollar need pass. Fill 
out the check, which with Cryder’s name on 
it will be as good as gold, and we'll date it 
thirty days ahead. We'll get oil in three 
weeks at the latest. Boom, the news is out; 
the stock soars; we sell at an advance of 
ten or fifteen dollars a share; clean up ten 
or fifteen million between us; take down 
this check and tear it up, and retire to New 
York. Mr. Cortelou, this town, this dis- 
trict, this God-forsaken State, isn’t the 
place for you. Think of it—millions! New 
York, Europe, yachts, country estates, 

reer t- 

“ But what’s the amount?” 

“Take a pen. There’s one over on that 
little desk. I'll get it; now sit down and 
use it. Write in a fine hand, ‘ Two —yes, 
that’s it—‘hundred’—go on— thou ’— 
for God’s sake, don’t stop, man! Write, 
write! ‘Thousand’— yes, yes. You're 
making millions for yourself this instant, 
Mr. Cortelou. Now the figures—a 2 and 
five naughts, and two little naughts. Hur- 
ry, hurry!” 

“ But, I say—” 

“ Ah, that’s it! Now I’ll blot it. Not 
quite finished yet; just sit still!” 

“T’m all in a whirl, Naughton; I don’t 
yet understand much of the processes of 
this transaction. You’re sure this check 
won’t be presented for payment? My 
Heavens, it must not! Let me tear it up!” 

Naughton, tight-lipped and steely-eyed, 
whipped the check away. 
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“ Now, now, Mr. Cortelou, be calm,” he 
said in a soothing tone. “ Remember that 
the check is merely a formality, and that 
it "ll mever be presented. We'll replace it 
by actual cash before the day it’s dated, 
and then destroy it. Why, certainly! 
Here on the back, your signature. It must 
be indorsed, as it’s drawn to you. Hold 
your hand firm; don’t shake. When you’ve 
been through a few deals like this it won’t 
mean a thing to you. Every day men are 
making them. That’s it!” 

“Two hundred thousand! What if 
something should go wrong?” 

“ Things don’t go wrong in my schemes, 
Cortelou—not on your life! Now just take 
this transaction. I set out to make you 
some money in Yellow Hill, and though it’s 
two weeks since I first broached the subject 
—wait till I blot your name—and you told 
me you had no chance of raising the money, 
why, here you are dividing a fortune with 
me! Say, won’t Cryder look sick when he 
finds that you’re making millions to his 
thousands?” 

Naughton lightly clapped the other on 
the shoulder, and burst into a hearty laugh. 
Then he swiftly folded the check, tucked 
it into a small bill-case, and slipped this 
inside the waistcoat of his dinner clothes. 

“T say, my picture!” Cortelou groaned. 

“ What picture?” 

“ The check was given me by Cryder to 
pay for a painting received this afternoon.” 

“ Well, if it was sent C. O. D., the ex- 
press company will return it. Why, old 
top, you’ll be able to buy out the Metro- 
politan Museum by next winter!” 

Cortelou rose from the table with a slight 
unsteadiness. How the check-signing had 
occurred he could not have clearly related. 
He had felt himself irresistibly impelled, 
pushed forward by a sudden and violent 
force, swept through the action by an out- 
side will. ; 

“ You assure me, Naughton, that this is 
all right in every respect, and that there’s 
no danger whatever? For if the affair 
turned out differently from what we expect, 
it would leave me in a position of— 
embarrassment.” 

Even at the thought a degree of pallor 
showed in his face. 

The younger man lighted a fresh ciga- 
rette. With the first puff he made a wide 
and sweeping gesture, to dismiss all con- 
sideration of any untoward circumstance, 
like one brushing aside cobwebs. 
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“T assure you of that. I’ll keep you ad- 
vised from day to day of the progress being 
made. Then you'll know all that I know. 
Don’t worry. This day two months you'll 
be able to write your check for—well, name 
your own figure.” 

“ Really?” 

“ Absolutely. Is that whisky on that 
stand? What do you say to a high-ball? 
A little bracer might go well. Now, re- 
member, not a word of this to any one, least 
of all to Cryder. That might spoil every- 
thing. If you hear anything, bear in mind 
that I’m bearing the market. I’m giving 
out that that hole has produced nothing 
but salt water, so that I can pick up some 
leases around and clear off a few more mil- 
lions for us. Oh, boy! Next winter will 
see me floating around Japan in a private 
yacht! Only the big companies and our- 
selves know how good this thing is, and the 
big concerns keep mum, hoping to slip- in 
before anybody finds out—see? Not a 
word, therefore. Here’s a glass!” 

Cortelou drained a high-ball with avid- 
ity. He knew little of business, but he 
knew enough to know that he had made a 
deal which ordinarily he could never have 
imagined. It was the sort of transaction in 
which the great oil magnates engaged; and 
here was Naughton taking it as calmly as 
if it were the purchase of a pound of cheese. 
Well, he could trust Naughton. Already 
the whisky made him feel better, more con- 
fident, more sanguine. 

“ Hello, here’s Grace!” he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Cryder came swimming toward the 
men. Naughton took her hand, bent over 
it respectfully, smiling, gazing upward into 
her eyes with a look which Cortelou did not 
see 


“ Oh, father, I do wish you’d run up and 


call to John to hurry! Every one will be 
here within five minutes, I know. I’ll chat 
with Mr. Naughton.” 

The pair remaining watched in silence 
until the elderly gentleman had left the 
room. Then Naughton led the woman to a 
divan and invited her to be seated. 

“Well, are you glad to see me?” he 
asked softly. 

“You know I’m pleased.” 

“T want more than that!” 

He clapped his hand over her right one, 
lying relaxed on the pillow between them. 
For an instant her lips twitched nervously, 
and in his grasp her fingers fluttered, but 
she did not draw them away. 
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“T want more than that,” he repeated, 
leaning closer. “ You know what I told 
you. A woman who is unhappy —and 
you’re unhappy, if ever woman was—must 
break her chains. Grace, you must end 
this. You must get a divorce, as I hinted 
once before. You know what I feel, though 
I’ve been careful to guard my words. I 
can make you happier than the man you 
married—the man with whom you’re living 
—your husband. You know, and I know, 
and every one knows, that he’s no mate for 
you, no equal. And, oh, how happy I could 
make you!” 

She struggled to her feet. 

“T can’t listen—no, no!” she answered, 
so low that she scarcely made herself heard. 
“Not until I’m free, at least.” 

“Then you will make yourself free?” 
was his eager question. 

A nod of her head followed. 

“I decided this afternoon. I can’t stand 
it longer, Mr. Naughton. I confide in you 
bécause I must confide in some one, and 
you’ve been kind, generous, sympathetic, 
good to me. Yes, "good to me—you have!” 

Her hands went out to him, suddenly, 
impulsively. 

“I love you!” he whispered. 

Catching her hands in his, he drewsthem 
4 his breast, to his face, to his lips, Kissed 

m. 

“ Dick!” the word issued from her throat 
in a faint but thrilling sigh. 

Then he stood up, and thef looked at 


each other in silence, the blood flooding her — 


countenance. From the hallway came the 
sound of the door and a burst of voices. 

“ Heavens, my face is burning!” Mrs. 
Cryder gasped. 

“ Just a nice color,” said he. “ But say, 
where is that dub of a husband of yours? 
I hope he doesn’t show up to-night!” 

“ He’s dressing now.” 

“ Worse luck!” 

Without further response the woman 
went to greet the newcomers. Naughton 
drew a puff of smoke into his lungs, then 
flung back his head and exhaled it in a 
slow column toward the ceiling. In the 
light his black hair and high coloring of 
white and pink were in marked contrast. 

“ What luck!” he murmured. “Oh, my 
Lord, what luck! Money and the woman, 
both on the same day!” 

A voice addressing him from across the 
room interrupted his complacent reflections. 
Cryder had come in by another entrance 
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from that leading into the hallway. He 
looked very brown, hard, clean, and physi- 
cally fit. For all his weight, he moved with 
a light, quick step. In dinner clothes he 
appeared more compact, less burly, than in 
the rough garb in which he had been hab- 
ited on his return from the oil-field. 

“ How’s tricks, Naughton?” 

“Fair, Mr. Cryder. How with you?” 

“ Middling.” 

The two men shook hands. Cryder cast 
a quick look at his guest’s left eye; by its 
corner was a small mole. Next he dropped 
his glance, slightly turning the hand he 
held, in order to expose the forefinger to 
view. A long, thin scar ran the length of 
that finger. 

“ Whose con man is that big Jim Alde- 
man, who was out at my claim this after- 
noon? Said he was your friend. Know 
him?” he asked. 

“No better than you do.” Naughton 
laughed. “ Every man he speaks to be- 
comes his friend, by his count. Cheap pro- 
moter, I take it.” 

“T see! Well, here come the others.” 


IV 


_ THE actions of Jim Aldeman, two morn- 
ter, were rather curious for one who 
friendship with Dick Naughton. 
Stationed some doors down the street from 
the building in which the latter had his 
office, he had finished one cigar and started 
another when ‘Naughton appeared, stepped 
across the sidéwalk, and drove away in his 
car. Thereupon the fat, smiling Jim mount- 
ed to the lease-dealer’s headquarters. 

A lean, garrulous individual was 
talking with a red-haired girl, who respond- 
ed with monosyllables and endeavored to 
write a letter upon her typewriter. 

“Good morning, lady. Mr. Naughton 
in?” Aldeman inquired loudly. “No? 
Just gone out? Be back soon, I suppose. 
Well, I'll sit down and make a bet with 
myself as to how soon he will return.” 

“The boss won’t be back for an hour.” 

“Tl wait, I'll wait. Plenty of time this 
morning!” 

The hungry-looking man eyed him, final- 
ly drawing near. 

“* Maybe you’re buying leases?” he said. 

“Not to-day. Loaded up.” 

“ Let me tell you about these over in the 
Goose Creek hills. Best prospects any- 
where around. My brother owns the 
ground, and I have the leases for sale.” 
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“ Never mind, old-timer. Loaded with 
’em to the ears.” 

“ You'd be interested to hear about ’em, 
anyway.” 

Jim Aldeman’s good nature thinned per- 
ceptibly. 

“No, not a word. I’m introspective this 
morning. Run along to somebody else; I 
want to shut my eyes and rest.” 

“ But Goose Creek—” 

Aldeman stiffened. 

“Did you hear what I said? Beat it, 
before I wreck what’s left of you!” 

The other faded from the room, where- 
upon Jim smiled at the red-headed girl, and 
the red-headed girl threw back her head 
and laughed. Then she rose and closed the 
door. 

“ Scared him stiff,” said she. 

Aldeman laughed too, then cocked his 
ear toward the door and hallway. Leaning 
forward toward her, he said: 

“ What’s new?” 

“ He’s pulled a big one.” 

“ How much?” 

“Two hundred thousand.” 

“No!”  Aldeman’s eyes had opened 
wide. 

“Yes. I’m giving it to you straight.” 

“ Who’s the boob?” 

“ Cryder.” 

“The devil he is!” 


“ Well, maybe he isn’t, but anyway he 


signed the check. It’s drawn to Cortelou, 
his father-in-law, who has been on Naugh- 
ton’s list for some time.” Jim nodded un- 
derstandingly. “ Cortelou indorsed it, and 
after his indorsement is one of Abie Bern- 
stein’s, the little sneak he uses for his dirty 
work. Abie sold the stock, you see.” The 
red-haired girl laughed. ‘“‘ Abie’s indorse- 
ment is made payable to Ralph V. Smith, 
who of course is Dick Naughton. That’s 
the name he carries one account under in 
New York, I’ve discovered.” 

“ And he sent the check on?” 

“This morning, by special delivery. 
Here’s a carbon copy of the letter to the 
bank, and a copy of the check with its in- 
dorsements.” She handed him two sheets 
of paper with contents as stated. 

“ Good girl! Here’s where we take some 
of the fat off this dark-haired boy!” 

Jim folded and placed the papers in his 
breast. He lighted a fresh cigar, gave the 
girl a pat on the shoulder, and went down 
to the street. His derby hat was cocked on 
one side of his head; his fleshy face and 
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twinkling eyes more than ever showed com- 
placence, satisfaction with the world, an 
indifference to care. 

He strolled up and down, and around 
and about, consuming time. Presently, 
when he perceived an elderly gentleman of 
erect carriage coming toward him, he 
straightened his hat, tossed away his cigar, 
and changed his countenance to the most 
dignified expression he could command. 

He touched the elderly gentleman on the 
arm as he was passing. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear sir,” he 
said politely. “ Will you be so kind as to 
direct me to 2 book-store? Possibly you 
know one where I could obtain a copy of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays.” 

The other lifted his hands. 

“ Shaw here in this town? You ask the 
impossible.” 

“ Ah, what a pity!” Jim responded. 

He made a further remark or two per- 


-taining to books, and appeared about to 


turn away when he gave a start, peered at 
the other, and suddenly began to beam. 

“On my word! Can I be mistaken? 
Isn’t this Mr. Cortelou, whom I met in EI- 
dine’s art-store in New York? Bless me! 
My dear sir, this is a great pleasure!”- 

He already had obtained Cortelou’s hand 
and was shaking it with great feeling. 

“Your countenance does seem familiar, 
though I can’t recall your name.” 

“ Aldeman — James Aldeman. Well, 
well! Who would imagine we should meet 
here in this wild and désolate waste? After 
five years! I was just passing through on 
my way home from the Pacific Coast when 
the notion struck me to stop off and see this 
oil town. Exceedingly crude, altogether 
lacking in atmosphere, crass and unrefined, 
my dear Cortelou, but yet not without in- 
terest. Are you occupied? How I should 
enjoy a chat with you! We can step over 
there into that hotel lobby and find seats, 
and I’ve a cigar that I can recommend as 
being of superior flavor and aroma. Ah, 
what a fortunate chance!” 

Linking his arm in that of his compan- 
ion, he piloted Cortelou across the street 
and into the hostelry. 

“ Well, well, well! Of all people, you!” 
Aldeman went on heartily, when they were 
comfortably disposed. “ Are you out here 
for your health? Ah, no—I think I guess 
your secret!” His eyes twinkled as he 
spoke. “In addition to your intellectual 
pursuits, you also possess a strong business 
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instinct, which you’ve concealed from your 
friends. Is that it? And you’re making a 
fortune in oil. Don’t tell me differently— 
I can read it in your face. You’re showing 
some of these Western chaps how a real 
Eastern financier handles matters. Con- 
fess! Isn’t that it?” 

Jim Aldeman beamed admiration, envy. 
Cortelou’s lips parted in a gratified smile. 

“ To tell the truth, I am devoting a little 
time to the oil business, which is my reason 
for being here. Otherwise, naturally, I 
should be in New York.” 

“Then I was right. Well, well! I’ve 
heard of fortunes being made in places like 
this almost in a breath. I never knew 
whether there was truth in those reports.” 

“ Oh, one finds opportunities,” Cortelou 
responded affably. “ Only last evening, for 
instance, I made a negotiation that will net 
me several millions, I fancy. Can’t name 
the exact figure offhand, but it will be some- 
where about eight or ten.” 

Aldeman slowly removed his cigar and 
stared at his companion with open mouth 
and round eyes. 

“ Ten—millions! ” 

“Oh, yes.” Cortelou, enjoying himself 
immensely in secret, flicked away his cigar 
ash with an outward air of negligence. 
“It’s rather easy when one knows how,” 
he continued; “ though I will say it requires 
a peculiar genius to recognize the chances.” 

“ Peculiar! I’d say so!” 

“ My investment was only a couple of 
hundred thousand, at that. In reality it 
was nothing. I put up the check; the mar- 
ket sky-rockets; I pull down my check and 
millions. You see, in fact, that my knowl- 
edge and a mere piece of paper with a few 
words scribbled on it contain the magic.” 

“ Wonderful, Mr. Cortelou, wonderful!” 

“My dear Mr. Aldeman, it’s a gift, this 
for perceiving gold where others only see 
clay. And yet, after all, I seldom soil my 
hands in business or with business. Only 
at times I turn my mind to it. Now I have 
a son-in-law; he’s a point in case. No in- 
sight, no vision, narrow, a bear of a man, 
a plodder, an ignoramus!” 

“Isn’t he in with you on your fabulous 
transactions?” 

“ My Heavens, no!” 

“ Have you no associates in this enor- 
mous affair?” : 

“ Well, at present a Mr. Naughton: is 
working with me—under my direction. A 
good man, and a gentleman of culture. I 
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chose him with care. One can’t be too par- 
ticular whom one trusts.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Will you be in town long, Mr. Alde- 
man?” 

“T leave immediately after luncheon, my 
dear friend.” 

“Too bad! But I'll be in New York 
soon. We must see each other there. Ah, 
well, if you must go! This meeting has 
been a pleasure.” 

“The same here. I shall continue to 
marvel over your Midas touch.” Jim’s face 
broadened in his famous smile. “ And that 
son-in-law of yours— poor chap, how he 
must envy you! No doubt he would jump 
at the chance to put in two hundred thou- 
sand in oil properties yielding such hand- 
some returns; but I presume he hasn’t that 
much money.” 

Cortelou’s countenance became a trifle 
drawn. 

“T let him know nothing of my affairs,” 
said he. 

“ Best not to do so, probably. Best to 
keep one’s own business under one’s hat.” 

“ Exactly.” 

They shook hands warmly and separated. 
Cortelou went one way from the hotel and 
Aldeman another. 

“ Naughton has sure slipped the needle 
into this old bird and filled him with dream 
dope,” he remarked to himself thoughtfully. 
“ And Cortelou has made a big jump.” 

He returned to Naughton’s office. 

“What did the writing on that check 
look like?” he inquired of the red-haired 
one. 

“The signature was in one handwriting 


and the body of the check in another,” said . 


she. . “‘ Cryder had signed it and some one 
else had filled it out—that Cortelou. The 
ink and writing were the same as his in- 
dorsement on the back.” 

“Oho, that clears the thing up!” Jim 
exclaimed. “He worked Cryder for a 
blank check, boosted the amount, and im- 
agines it will never be presented for pay- 
ment!” He turned toward the door. 
“Here’s where I spread little Dicky’s 
game! Sit tight, little one, and you’ll have 
coin to spend!” 


One day, six weeks later, John Cryder 
stopped his car beside a new oil derrick, the 
second on his property, where drilling was 
going on. Alighting, he walked heavily to 
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the place where Danley, his driller, stood 
supervising the work. Autumn had passed; 
it was December. A cold wind, bearing 
frequent flurries of snow, blew in bitter 
gusts over the sage-brush stretches. A 
leaden sky hung overhead. 

“Come aside, Bill,” Cryder said in a 
quiet voice. “Stop work to-night,” he 
went on, when they had moved away from 
the tower. 

“Stop work—when we’re just getting 
into the oil-bearing sand?” 

“T’m cleaned out, Bill. One of the 
banks is taking over this ground, and I’m 
leaving town to-night.” He paused, scowl- 
ing at the earth. “ Everything hits a man 
at once, Bill, when luck goes against him. 
My wife’s preparing to start divorce pro- 
ceedings, too.” 

“ Because you’re broke?” 

“ No—because she’s tired of me. She 
doesn’t know that when I give her the prop- 
erty that’s left to me, I shall be stripped 
absolutely bare.” 

“T didn’t know you had had losses, Mr 
Cryder.” 

A sudden fierce gesture disclosed the re- 
pressed passion burning in the oil man’s 
breast. 

“Tt’s that devil Naughton who’s respon- 
sible!” he exclaimed harshly. “ He first 
turned my wife against me—I see it plainly 
now—and then gouged me for two hundred 
thousand. And I can’t do a thing! My 
God, not a thing! I have to stand by and 
see him walk off with his loot, and perhaps 
with my wife!” 

He opened and shut his hands in an ac- 
cess of impotent wrath. The little grizzled 
oiler stared at him fixedly and in silence. 
Danley noted the lines chiseled deep in 
Cryder’s face, his sunken eyes, his haggard 
countenance. 

“ Can’t you fight Naughton? Have you 
got to take it lying down?” he asked in a 
low tone. 

“Yes. My hands are tied, absolutely 
tied. That’s what hurts, Bill. If I was 
only free to fight! Well, I’m not; so when 
I go back to town I have to turn these wells 
over to the new owners, and get out of the 
country. You can shut down to-night or 
shut down now, as you please. Come to 
my office, and I’ll pay you what’s coming 
and what it takes to square off the men.” 

Bill appeared to be pondering. 

: 7 it was Naughton, eh?” 

* Yes.” 


“ He’s the same fellow I knew in Beau- 
mont, you'll remember I told you.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ And he’s stealing your wife?” 

“ Tt looks like it. Anyway, they’ve been 
very friendly, and she’s about to seek a 
divorce.” 

Danley turned away. 

“Tl shut things down this noon, dis- 
charge the men, and come in along in the 
afternoon,” he remarked. “ TI’ll be leaving 
these too.” 

“ All right, Bill. You’ve been fair and 
square with me, and I want to thank you 
for it.” 

“Don’t say anything about that, Mr. 
Cryder.” 

The oil man went back to his car, but- 
toned his sheepskin-lined coat more tightly 
about him, and climbed into the seat. His 
movements appeared to have been aged by 
ten years; the alertness, the life, had gone 
out of his big, robust frame. 

“ Wait a minute!” Danley called. 

He came forward, rubbing the frosted 
stubble on his chin, his brows knit. 

“You can’t do a thing, you say?” 

“ No, Bili—I’m helpless.” 

“TI don’t like to see a crook like that 
Naughton do you up, Mr. Cryder. I— 
well, I suffered once at his hands.” 

“ You?” 

“Down at Beaumont. The dirty dog, 
he ”—Danley stood stock still and voiceless 
for a full minute, with a smoldering fire 
deep in his eyes—“ he ruined my little girl, 
deceived her—the swine! And when the 
baby came, he skipped out. Mary died, 
and the baby, too, the next year, from diph- 
theria. I never knew where the devil went. 
That was ten years ago. And now he has 
showed up here—the same smooth beast. 
After you told me of his marks, I went into 
town and had a look at him for myself, to 
make sure. Same handsome, lying, oily 
scoundrel! And now he’s after your wife 
and you can’t stop him!” 

“No, I can’t. It’s too late.” 

“Well, men were made to suffer, I 
reckon. See you this afternoon.” 

Danley walked away. For him Cryder 
felt a quick sympathy, the feeling of those 
who are fellows in misery. 

After a moment the oil man_ started his 
car and drove away through the chill wind, 
with his eyes set on the trail ahead, refus- 
ing to look about at the field of derricks, at 
the district of toiling pumps and spouting 
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pipes where he had come with such high 
hopes and whence he was now departing 
a betrayed, embittered, crushed man. 

In town he halted the automobile before 
the building tenanting his lawyer, and there 
went up to the latter’s office. 

“ Well, have you arranged it?” he asked 
at once, when admitted into the presence 
of the gray-haired man who was senior 
member of the firm, and to whom he had 
entrusted his affairs. 

“Yes; but Morrison can no more under- 
stand your attitude than I. Why under 
heaven don’t you order him to refuse pay- 
ment on that check?” 

“ And disgrace Cortelou, bring shame on 
my wife—never, never!” 

“* Man, she has no regard for you or your 
feelings, or she wouldn’t be coming here in 
an hour to discuss a divorce and a settle- 
ment. Why, you’re a fool! This business 
leaves ‘you without a penny in the world.” 

“ T know it,” Cryder said in a hard voice. 
“ What of it? What does money matter 
when one loses the dearest possession in his 
life?” 

He sprang up from his chair and began 
to pace to and fro, his chin sunk on his 
breast, his hagds clenched. From time to 
time a quiver passed over his body. 

“ My God, whgt.does anything matter 
when one loses the ‘love of his wife?” he 
went on presently. “ Nothing, nothing, 
when the heart is empty, when the soul is 
sick! If I want money again, I can make 
it; but from now on all I shall need will be 
a few clothes and a little food and a bed to 
sleep on. *Money, oil, a fine house, all the 
things that money buys—what shall I care 
for these, when the woman on whom I 
wanted to shower happiness is missing?” 

“ But your pride, Cryder! Are you go- 
ing to let this knave, the man who has per- 
petrated this fraud—Naughton, whom you 
suspect of being responsible—” 

“T suspect, but have no proof.” 

“Well, are you going to allow him. to 
swindle you and make no resistance, bank- 
rupt you and go scot-free?” 

“ Ves.” 

“It’s your duty as a citizen to see that 
he’s exposed and punished, if guilty.” 

“ No.” 

“ Are you going to allow your silly, vain 
father-in-law to remain unrebuked for his 
share in the fraud and to imagine you know 
nothing of it?” 

“ Ves.” 
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“ Because of your wife?” 
“ Yes.” 
“In order to save from mere mortifica- 
tion a woman who cares not a particle for 
you, who holds you in contempt, who is 
hard and mercenary—” 

Cryder’s fist crashed on the table, while 
his face blazed. 

“ Be careful, Snell!” 

“ Well, who is leaving you without ex- 
cuse and requiring you to provide for her 
and her rascally father, taking all that’s 
left of your fortune after settling for the 
father’s misdeed. I tell you, Cryder, this is 
an outrageous mistake; it’s utter folly; it’s 
a sin!” 

The other made a gesture of disdain. 

“We've threshed this all out before,” 
said he. “ Argument on your part will not 
move me. My mind’s made up; my deci- 
sion is irrevocable.” 

“You’re making this quixotic sacrifice, 
then, in order that she may be saved a 
trifling distress of mind?” 

The smile that Cryder directed at the 
lawyer was as thin-edged as a knife. 

“Listen! In justice to you, Snell, I 
think I should tell you my reasons,” said 
he, with a bright, hard gaze. “ You have 
a wife. You love her, of course. You 
would do anything for her.” 

“No, by Heavens, not everything—not 
anything that would compromise my 
honor!” 

“Yes, even that—and I don’t see how 
my honor is compromised. But you would 
do even that at a pinch. I love my wife, 
Snell!” His lips twisted, and he turned his 
face away for a little. ‘ She’s the dearest 
thing in my life; nothing else counts for me 
but her happiness. Understand that—un- 
derstand that clearly. All right! You will 
see it now. She loves this Naughton, not 
me. A week ago I first became aware of it. 
My impulse was to strangle the man. I 
could strangle him now if I followed my 
desire!” He bent forward so that his face 
glared at the lawyer. “ With these two 
hands I could strangle him, choke the life 
out of him, tear him to pieces; but —I 
won't.” 

He brooded for a time. 

“‘ She loves him, therefore she shall have 
him,” he said. 

His tone was that of one who, in despair, 
finds a single ray of comfort. The lawyer 
picked up a pen and thoughtfully consid- 
ered its point. 
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“ All I’ve got to say is that you’re an ob- 
stinate, pig-headed ass, Cryder, with too 
big a heart!” 

“ Maybe. I don’t know.” 

“T can’t tell whether I should admire 
you or have you locked up in an asylum.” 

“T guess I don’t need the latter.” 

“ Well, I’ve said everything that I can 
think of to change your mind, and without 
effect. If you’re determined to go through 
with this preposterous sacrifice—” 

“T’m going through with it.” 

“ Then sit down and sign the papers I’ve 
prepared. Better think about what your 
signature to that deed means—think it over 
once more.” 

“ No, I’m ready now.” 

“ And Morrison is to take over your oil 
property?” 

“Yes. He’s been mighty decent about 
that check. Tell him so when you see him 
next. Most bankers would have gone 
straight up in the air at the size of the over- 
draft it made in my account, and would 
have shot the check back to New York by 
next mail.” 

“ That’s what I wished he had done.” 

“Well, this doesn’t happen to be your 
mess of broth.” 

Cryder affixed his signature to the docu- 
ments lying open on the desk. He arose 
and walked to a window overlooking the 
street, where for a long time he stood mo- 
tionless, saying nothing, seeing nothing but 
the melancholy visions in his own mind. 

All at once he returned to the lawyer. 

“You'll please promise me that if ever 
my wife has an inkling of this matter,” he 
said, “ and questions you, you'll deny it.” 

“T serve my clients legally; I don’t lie 
for them—outside of court.” 

“ But this is vital!” 

“ T’m hanged if I raise a finger to prevent 
her learning the truth. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it!” 

An angry flush leaped into Cryder’s 
cheeks, but he controlled himself and sat 
down, to gaze steadily at the carpet. At 
length the color faded from his face. His 
head sank lower and lower; his shoulders 
became bowed like those of an old man. 
— very spirit seemed slowly ebbing from 

im. 

“When is she coming?” he asked in a 
mutter. 

“ At noon,” the other said, steadily keep- 
ing is look on the pages of a law book. 
“It’s about time now.” 


The profound silence that followed was 
broken only when the‘tawyer noisily turned ~ 
a leaf. 


VI 


PresENTLy Grace Cryder and her father 
were announced and ushered into the room. 
—"% a glance at her husband, the woman 
said: 

“We're not late, are we? My sex is so 
often accused of paying no attention to ap- 
pointments, Mr. Snell, that I try to make 
a point of being prompt.” 

“ You’re prompt to-day,” the lawyer re- 
sponded. “ Will you sit here, Mrs. Cryder? 
And you here, Mr. Cortelou?” 

When they had taken the places indi- 
cated, Mr. Snell seated himself at his desk 
in the middle of the room. Cryder, who 
had risen at his wife’s entrance and crossed 
to one of the windows, remained standing, 
withdrawn, with arms folded, gazing now 
at the woman who was divorcing him and > 
now at the floor. 

He was leaving it to Snell to arrange the 
settlement with his wife along the lines he 
had designated. He wished no participa- 
tion in whatever talk, whatever argument, 
might arise. He stood as stolid as a post, 
as grim as a stone image; but at every beat 
the heart in his breast ‘seemed to be suffer- 
ing a blow of pain. 

“Isn’t Mr. Cryder going to join us?” 
Cortelou inquired, with a malicious accent 
and an adjustment of his eye-glasses. 

Cryder lifted his eyes to give the speaker 
a long, strange look. Then once more he 
lowered his gaze to his feet. 

“ He has left matters to me to handle,” 
said the lawyer. 

“ Ah, well, perhaps that will be more sat- 
isfactory. We wish no acrimony. Affairs 
of this nature should be despatched with as 
much smoothness and urbanity as possible 
when they’ve become inevitable, as in this 
case. We understood that Mr. Cryder had 
prepared a list of the provisions for my 
daughter’s future that he believes equi- 
table. If we may hear them at once, it will 
enable us to suggest whatever changes we 
consider necessary.” 

The lawyer scrutinized Grace Cryder’s 
father for some time from under his shaggy 
white brows. Cortelou’s light tone, his af- 
fectation of boredom, his assurance, all in- 
vited Snell to open his guns of sarcasm and 
invective. His thoughts, however, did not 
appear upon his face. 
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“Very well,” he replied. “We should 
be able to dispose of the matter quickly. 
The arrangement Mr. Cryder can make— 
and I’ll remark that it’s open neither to 
change nor amendment—is, in brief, this— 
Mrs. Cryder will receive the home and one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars in 
cash, payable at Mr. Morrison’s bank in 
one week. The house is worth fifty thou- 
sand. Total, one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand in cash and property, as alimony.” 

A quick frown leaped to Cortelou’s brow. 

“ Let me ask you not to use that disgust- 
ing word,” he said. 

“ The word is in the English vocabulary, 
isn’t it?” the lawyer returned. “I think 
it will have to do. It’s the only one I know 
that fits the case.” 

“ Very well, very well! Go on.” 

“ That’s all.” 

Cortelou’s manner stiffened. 

. “My good man, the terms are not ac- 
ceptable,” said he. “ Cryder’s worth half 
a million, if not three-quarters—yes, I have 
it on very good authority that the figure is 
three-quarters of a million; and here he 
proposes to put off my daughter with—” 

“ He’s not putting off your daughter,” 
the attorney interrupted. “ Your daugh- 
ter’s putting him off. Let us keep the facts 
straight.” 

“ It’s outrageous! I never had any idea 
‘ of anything less than half of what he owns. 
That’s customary, and only decent.” 

“ You’re a shrewd dealer, I perceive.” 
“I’m guarding my daughter’s future, 
sir.” 
“ And your own?” 

“ Sir! ” 
Grace Cryder laid a restraining hand 
upon her bristling parent. 

“ Mr. Snell, do you mean to say,” she in- 
quired, “that John offers me only the 
house, which I’ll sell at once, of course, and 
the amount of money you named?” 

“ That’s correct.” 

“ Doesn’t it seem, even to you, a little 
ungenerous, a trifle thrifty, on his part?” 
The lawyer leaned back in his chair. 

“In my experience, madam,” he rejoined 
amicably, “ thrift is an indispensable ele- 
ment of divorce settlements. When the 


home falls apart, then one must look to the 
pennies. Cryder may some time want to 
take another wife.” 

“« What?” 

“T say that he may want to marry again 
later.” 
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The woman’s face slowly turned toward 
the figure at the window. Cryder was 
chewing an end.of his mustache, buried in 
thought. At last she rose, crossed the room, 
and stood before him, looking into his face. 

“ Did you hear what he said?” she asked. 

He looked up. 

“ No, what was it?” 

“That you might marry again.” 

A burning look met her eyes and brought 
a dye of red streaming into her face. 

“ What do you think?” he questioned. 

“J—I don’t even want to think about 
it,” she exclaimed, turning away swiftly 
and going to her seat. 

Cortelou, who had begun to frown and 
fidget, gave his mustache an irritated flip. 
Then he looked at his watch, placed a hand 
over a pretended yawn, and confronted 
Snell. 

“ Come, let’s attend to business,” he said. 

“Well, there’s the offer. It’s for you 
either to accept, or to refuse and sue for 
more.” 

Cortelou made a gesture of distaste. 

“What nonsense!” he exclaimed. “ You 
know perfectly that settlements are effected 
out of court to avoid revealing to curiosity- 
mongers the private and sacred details—” 

“ Ah, sacred?” 

“ Private, then,” came with asperity. 
“ It’s unpleasant enough to endure even the 
formality of a suit for divorce. A settle- 
ment must be made here, of course; but 
this proposal won’t do, my good fellow— 
won’t do in the least. The amount of cash 
1aust be at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand, and justly should be twice as 
much. Consider the mental anguish of my 
daughter and myself, the—” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite!” the white- 
haired attorney barked. “ There’s Cry- 
der’s proposition. Do you accept it, or 
don’t you?” 

“ Surely, it seems a small amount, but 
perhaps—” 

The woman, who uttered the words, hes- 
itated, stopped. Her bearing had altered; 
the insouciance with which she entered the 
room had vanished. She had grown rest- 
less, nervous, biting her lips, casting glances 
toward the motionless and brooding man at 
the window. 


She was conscious of new impressions — 


when she looked at him. Sleeplessness, suf- 
fering, had softened his face. Something 
in his mien sent a tremble over her limbs. 
He was like a man who, however much as- 
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sailed, misunderstood, tortured, bereft, 
would utter not one plea or protest. The 
look in his eyes haunted her, as if for the 
first time she had seen clearly through a 
window into an unhappy soul. 

“We shall never accept the offer, cer- 
tainly,” her father was saying. 

“Then the matter is ended here.” 

“On the contrary, we must discuss it.” 

“ There’s nothing to discuss.” 

“Now, Mr. Snell, be reasonable. You 
readily see, with all that Cryder has, that 
my daughter and I couldn’t possibly accept 
so paltry an amount. Why, the income 
from one hundred and eighty thousand 
wouldn’t enable us to live at all in the man- 
ner that we desire, or that we’ve been ac- 
customed to.” 

“ But haven’t you private resources, Mr. 
Cortelou?” the lawyer asked genially. “I 
should have supposed that during your resi- 
dence here you might have taken advantage 
of the numerous opportunities to—” 

From the window a sharp voice said: 

“ Snell!” 

Cryder had advanced a step. His face 
had hardened, and he shot an angry glare 
at the speaker. 

“ Oh, all right, Cryder!” Snell was smil- 
ing a little. “ Now, Mr. Cortelou, your 
future isn’t of any interest to any one but 
yourself. It’s not you who are getting this 
alimony; you’re not the wife in the case; 
and the provision made for Mrs. Cryder is, 
according to my knowledge of her hus- 
band’s means, most generous, most ample.” 

Cortelou sniffed. 

“You're his attorney. Naturally you’re 
working in his interest.” 

“ Strangely, he won’t allow me to do 
as I would wish,” Snell answered; “ but 
that’s neither here nor there. You must 
take the offer as it stands, or let it go.” 

Cortelou swung about to his daughter. 

“My dear, go to that man there by the 
window, your husband for the present,” 
said he, “and ask him if he purposes to 
treat you in this abominable fashion. Ask 
him, by the love he’s always professing for 
you, if he hasn’t enough heart to provide 
for you in a fitting way. Go! I command 
you to go. I am your father!” 

The woman rose weakly. She stared at 
her husband, and again a tremble left her 
almost powerless to stand. 

“ Ask him, ask him—by the love for you 
that he professes, remember!” her father 
cried shrilly. 
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Suddenly Grace Cryder sank down upon 
her seat. 

“T can’t—and I won’t,” she said. 

A hoarse groan sounded from her hus- 
band. His eyes were shut; he was gripping 
his hands tightly. 

“Oh, my God!” he gasped. “I can’t 
stand this, Snell!” 

He made a furious plunge toward the 
door, wrenched at the knob, got the door 
open, and disappeared. From the outer 
room a clerk noiselessly appeared and 
closed the door. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” Cortelou laughed, all at 
once, breaking the hush. “Very well 
played! When did he rehearse this, Snell?” 

“ Father, father!” 

“ My dear, that was nothing more than 
a bit of acting.” 

The lawyer’s chin had sunk down into 
his collar. He had picked up a sheet of 
paper, and was absently folding it into a 
narrow strip; but his blue eyes were fixed 
upon the man before him with a steady, 
unblinking regard. 

The woman drew away slightly from 
Cortelou, in an involuntary movement of 
dislike. 

“ His feeling was sincere. He loved me; 
he loves me yet. He was always good to 
me—rough sometimes, but good. For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t be so mean-spirited as 
to laugh at his pain!” 

“ Grace!” 

“T mean it.” 

The man flung up his hands, 

“Tt’s enough to try a Job. Penurious- 
ness from the husband, and now ingratitude 
from my own flesh and blood! Well, Mr. 
Snell, let’s hurry along with this business 
and be done. We haven’t been able to 
keep things moving in pleasant and agree- 
able channels, it appears, so let’s get 
through with it as quickly as possible. Be- 
sides, it’s lunch-time.” 

“Well, there’s the proposal,” said the 
lawyer. 

“ Tt must be increased!” 

“ No.” 

“T insist, sir.” 

Snell turned to Mrs. Cryder. 

“ What do you say, madam?” 

“ Grace is guided by me.” 

“I’m addressing Mrs. Cryder, if you 
please.” 

The woman looked at him, flushing, then 
let her eyes sink with every appearance of 
shame. 
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“Father’s advice must govern,” she 
whispered. 

The attorney rose and walked medita- 
tively across the floor and back. Then, 
resting a hand upon the table, he gazed 
down at Mrs. Cryder in silence. Age lent 
to his person a dignity, an authority, wholly 
lacking in the woman’s petulant and vain- 
glorious father. 

“ Mr. Cryder has commanded me not to 
reveal the truth, and I’m violating a rule 
of my profession in so doing,” said he quiet- 
ly, “ but I shall tell you the facts, to a de- 
gree. The amount here offered you, Mrs. 
Cryder, is all that he has to give, or it 
would be more, I can say confidently.” 

“ T don’t believe that statement! I know 
better!” Cortelou exclaimed in quick 
malevolence. 

Turning to him, the lawyer answered: 

“ If you can’t keep silent, sir, I shall have 
you conducted from the room while I con- 
tinue my remarks.” 

“Why, this is infamous!” blustered 
Cortelou. 

A contemptuous look was Snell’s only 
reply. 

“Mrs. Cryder,” the lawyer went on, 
“T’ve told you the simple truth. Your 
husband has given you all that he has to 
give.” 

“You mean that—” 

“What I say. All he has to give.” 

“Surely he’s worth much more! But 
this is enough—oh, yes, this is enough. I 
shall be satisfied; I won’t have him think 
me grasping. I would rather take not a 
penny than have him hold that opinion.” 

“ He’s worth nothing at all,” was the 
answer. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Oh, not literally, of course. He may 
have a few hundred dollars at nightfall.” 

The woman sprang to her feet, her face 
white. In her eyes was a hunted and ter- 
rified light. 

“Then he’s practically—penniless?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Cortelou stood up hastily. A changed, 
brisk manner marked his demeanor. He 
caught his daughter by the arm. 

“ Well, if that’s the case, we accept. We 
can count on the matter as being definitely 
settled now, eh?” 

“ And you, Mrs. Cryder? You accept?” 

For a little she did not answer, interlac- 
ing her fingers and biting her lip. 

“Yes. I don’t love him, and that’s rea- 
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son enough for a divorce; but I would take 
less—” 

“ Nonsense, my child! Don’t be foolish. 
And come along to luncheon. You, Mr. 
Snell, wili draw up the divorce papers, or 
whatever’s necessary, and have a deed made 
out for the house, transferring the property 
to Mrs. Cryder. We'll look to you to ar- 
range for the cash settlement and to handle 
everything properly.” 

“Ts that your wish also, Mrs. Cryder?” 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed. “I’m sick 
of it all. I want to get it through with as 
quickly as possible!” 

As they left the room, the lawyer opened 
the door and bowed gravely. 

“T shall use all expedition, madam,” said 
he. “I know the impatience of women 
seeking freedom by the divorce route. I 
shall use expedition, as such things go.” 


VII 


At eight o’clock that evening the wind 
had died down and snow began to fall, 
dropping in heavy flakes that rapidly 
spread a mantle of white over the earth. 
In the Cryder house, Cortelou, Richard 
Naughton, and Mrs. Cryder had finished 
dining; and after a time, Cortelou, smiling, 
discreet, had withdrawn from the living- 
room where they-sat. 

“On a night like this you should have a 
fire on the hearth,” Naughton said, point- 
ing to the great fireplace of brown granite, 
where fuel was laid about a log, but no 
match had been applied. 

“No,” Mrs. Cryder responded. “ That 
was my husband’s fireplace, not mine. I 
opposed building it into this room; and 
yet, after all, it gives a home-like air. But 
the house is no longer a home.” 

“ And you'll not remain long?” 

“ No.” 

With her chin in the cup of her hand she 
sat leaning forward, staring at the great 
arch of stone. Naughton’s bright black 
eyes rested upon her beauty appraisingly, 
and with evident satisfaction. 

“ Grace, I can talk to you now,” he said 
suddenly in a low voice. “ We’ve held off 
from speaking of love, but now that your 
divorce is arranged for there’s no longer 
any reason for keeping silent. You've 
known, you know now, that I’m desperate- 
ly in love with you. Every look of yours, 
every accent of your voice, stirs the blood 
in my veins. When your divorce is secured, 
we can be happy; for I feel, I’m assured, 
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that you love me. Your looks, if not your 
tongue, have spoken it.” 

“ Well?” 

“Once you’re rid of Cryder, then we'll 
go away. I’ve money; we'll travel; we'll 
drink the cup of joy and life.” 

“JT wouldn’t marry for some time. I’m 
not sure that—” 

He bent nearer and caught one of her 
hands, while a slight smile quivered on his 
lips. 

i Listen,” he said. “ You’re a woman; 
you’ve had one experience in the yoke of 
marriage; is it the pleasantest way to 
love?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“When we go, is marriage necessary? 
Why bind ourselves by vows that only the 
lips utter? We love each other; that should 
be enough. And besides—well, I have an 
encumbrance, so to speak. In fact, I have 
a wife. We're separated, but not divorced. 
But what matter? Come with me, and I 
will teach you such delights of love as you 
never dreamed of.” 

“And it’s your plan, then, that we 
should dispense with formalities?” 

“Yes, to speak plainly.” 

Like a pallid statue become animate, 
Mrs. Cryder drew free her hand and stood 
to her feet. vs 

“T thought you a man of honor,” she 
said. 

Naughton rose also, thrusting his hands 
into his trouser-pockets and facing her, the 
smile still upon his lips, a light of evil in his 
bold black eyes. 

“Honor is only a catchword. Think it 
over. You tried marriage with Cryder, and 
were bitterly disappointed; try straight love 
with me, and be happy. Grace, I love you! 
You’re the dearest person in the world to 
me. Insuperable obstacles prevent me from 
marrying you, but we shouldn’t allow them 
to stop our love. We—” 

The woman stepped a pace back. 

“If John were here he would throw you 
out of the front door before you could in- 
sult me further!” 

“ But he isn’t here. You got rid of him.” 

Her hands went up to her eyes, while a 
sob shook her form. 

“Yes, yes! You're right—I cast him 
off—the man who really loved me and re- 
spected me, as you never could. Oh, I’m 
miserable! You’ve made plain to me in an 
Instant what a cad you are beneath your 
handsome face and polished manners, and 
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what a gentleman my husband is. [I 
thought him rough and hard, but you— 
you’re sickening to me now!” 

“ Grace! »” 

Her hands flew down from her face, and 
a flame burned in her eyes. 

“ Never address me by that name again, 
or by any name! You—you with your base 
suggestions and horrible insults! I see now, 
while all the time you were coming here and 
eating at my husband’s table, how your 
mind was preparing for this! And I—T lis- 
tened to your talk against him!” 

Brutal lines replaced the smoothness of 
the man’s features. 

“What did you expect? You were as 
eager for my company as I was for yours. 
When another man’s wife seeks sympathy 
and consolation with one, what’s a fellow to 
think? Why, that she’s tired, wants a 
change, welcomes an adventure. That was 
your case. I’m ready to give it to you. 
We can go to-night if you wish, for I’m 
making a trip to New York anyway; but 
let’s have no foolishness as to the future, 
and no misunderstanding as to obligations.” 
He paused. “ You give me every ground 
to propose this plan.” 

Now a deep color, the color of shame, 
mantled her face. 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” she exclaimed. 
“Yes, I’ve treated my husband abomin- 
ably! Whether I loved him or not, I should 
have respected his love. As to your offer— 
I refuse. I want nothing more to do with 
you. I want never to look at your face 
again—never!” 

“ Then I’ve been wasting time!” 

“You have!” Her hands clenched at a 
rush of emotion. “And God knows I 
have!” 

“See here, think it over. 
wrought up to-night.” 

“Go, go! Don’t utter another word! 
Oh, you’re hateful to my sight! I feel as 
if only at this moment I had learned how 
shallow, how selfish, how despicable a wife 
I’ve been. I—I—” 

Discreetly a maid had appeared, halting 
Mrs. Cryder’s passionate words. 

“ Mr. Snell, madam.” 

“ Bring him in, Mary.” 

The lawyer entered, glanced at Naugh- 
ton, and made a slight bow to the woman 
as he advanced. His keen blue eyes missed 
nothing of her repressed agitation. 

“It’s really Mr. Cortelou I came to see, 
Mrs. Cryder, on a small matter of busi- 
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ness,” he remarked easily, and indeed with 
a certain aplomb. 

“ Mary, please tell my father that Mr. 
Snell is waiting to consult him.” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ A genuine winter’s night, Mrs. Cryder. 
If the wind should rise now, we'll have a 
blizzard. What an admirable fireplace! 
You should have that log blazing.” 

“T don’t want a fire there this evening, 
said she, with a tightening of her lips. 

“True, the house is comfortable without 
it. Ah, Mr. Naughton, good evening! 
How’s the oil game?” 

“ Business is rather good of late, I’d say, 
Snell.”” Naughton’s faint smile broke into 
a quick grin as he looked the lawyer square- 
ly and a little insolently in the face. “ For 
some of us, at any rate.” 

“ Yes, you’ve been lucky—in more than 
one respect.” 

“ Brains, my dear fellow—brains do it!” 

The elderly lawyer smiled at that, re- 
garding the younger man with a steady and 
somewhat disconcerting gaze. He had the 
calm, the dignity, of one who has sat upon 
the bench, the unconscious air of wisdom 
acquired by a man who all his life has dealt 
with human foibles, weaknesses, passions, 
perplexities, despairs, violences, crimes. 

“ Unfortunately brains lead some men 
too far.” 

“T plan to go far, Snell!” 

“T see. Let me ask you a question— 
have you ever considered the fact that a 
man must always pay for what he gets, 
money as well as anything else? He must 
pay eventually, pay the price. He must 
pay in services, or friendship, or commodi- 
ties, or good-will, or health, or principles, 
or reputation. One can’t escape it. For 
every dollar changing hands there must be 
value received, and there is, whether we 
think so or not. The scales must settle to 
a balance in the end, Mr. Naughton. And 
men make no more foolish and costly bar- 
gains with life than when they imagine 
they’re getting ‘ easy money,’ for it usually 
costs them dear in the final totaling of ac- 
counts, if it be in nothing more than cor- 
ruption of character.” 

Before Naughton could reply, Cortelou 
entered the room. 


” 


“ Ah, Snell! Bad night! Did you wish 
to see me alone? About the divorce, I sup- 
pose,” he greeted. 


“Oh, no. I was commissioned to de- 
liver ”’—he drew from his breast a long fat 
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envelope—“ these certificates of stock to 
you. They were left with me this after- 
noon, and I thought you might desire to 
have them in your possession at once.” 

Naughton stepped quickly forward, 
stretching out a hand. 

“ Hold on, Snell! You were not to de- 
liver those shares until to-morrow, after I’d 
gone!” 

“ What have you to do with it?” was the 
sharp rejoinder. 

“ Well, now, look here—” 

“ A man named Bernstein left them with 
me, Mr. Cortelou.” 

A thunderous scowl darkened Naugh- 
ton’s brow, and his black eyes moved rest- 
lessly back and forth between the two men. 
But after a moment he jerked out his ciga- 
rette-case, extracted a cigarette, lighted it, 
and stepped back a pace, with a gesture of 
indifference. 

“T’ll break that little kike’s neck for 
messing this thing up! But do as you 
please, Snell.” 

Cortelou was listening in perplexity, 
doubting what all the confused talk was 
about. The lawyer now handed him the 
envelope, saying bruskly: 

“This is my only business with you. 
These are the shares of stock; I take it, 
that you purchased with the check signed 
by John Cryder. The amount—” 

Naughton cast his cigarette upon the 
hearthstone and hurriedly interrupted 
Snell’s speech. His face had become low- 
ering, disagreeable. 

“ Well, Mrs. Cryder, I must be going. I 
have business matters to arrange before I 
start at midnight. Our dinner to-night was 
most enjoyable. If you change your mind 
on the matter we were discussing, drop me 
a line at New York. Meanwhile—” 

“ Wait, if you please,” Snell said. Then 
he went on, to Cortelou: “ These are your 
shares of stock in the Yellow Hill Oil and 
Development Company. Naughton sold 
them to you, I understand. They’re worth- 
less, of course.” 

“ But—but the check?” 

A sickish feeling grew unaccountably at 
the pit of Cortelou’s stomach, an apprehen- 
sion of impending evil in his mind. Naugh- 
ton was different to-night—less deferential, 
more insolent, showing a hard face. 

“Oh, that has been paid by Cryder,” 
Snell replied. ‘“ I was to have said nothing 
about it, but this commission relieves me 
from silence, in a sense. The check was 
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filled in by you, Mr. Cortelou, for two hun- 
dred thousand dollars—a check which Cry- 
der had given you to pay for a picture, you 
will recall. The picture was to cost four 
hundred odd dollars—wasn’t that it? Well, 
Naughton sent the check to New York—it 
was Naughton, I presume, though his name 
nowhere appears in indorsement— and a 
couple of days ago the check appeared 
here.” 

“ But Naughton swore it would never be 
presented!” 

“Naturally; but he sent it, just the 
same. It came back for payment, and Cry- 
der ordered it paid, over Morrison’s protests 
and mine.” 

“Two hundred thousand!” 

“Yes, Mr. Cortelou. Cryder ordered it 
paid because he loved Mrs. Cryder, and on 
that account would have her suffer no 
shame. This noon in my office, when you 
were speaking so strongly in criticism of 
him, sir, he had paid that check, and stood 
there ruined, and made me keep my tongue 
in my mouth about it. That’s the kind of 
man John Cryder is!” 

Cortelou confronted Naughton with a 
white face and trembling figure, rage and 
terror struggling for mastery. 

“You liar! You thief!” he cried. 
“ Give Cryder back that money! You said 
the check would never be presented. Oh, 
my Lord, what a mess! There weren’t any 
millions after all! See how unpleasant this 
is for me! Naughton, I tell you to give 
back that money. I don’t want these 
shares. Come on now, Dick, make this all 
right!” 

Naughton’s countenance slowly shaped 
itself into a smile of contempt. 

“Mr. Cortelou, are you dreaming?” he 
inquired. “Has the excellent wine we 
drank at dinner filled your brain with va- 
por? I don’t understand what you're talk- 
ing about, my good friend. I never sold 
you any shares in anything. I never owned 
any Yellow Hill stock. You never gave me 
a check, or my indorsement would appear 
on it. You confuse me, Mr. Cortelou, you 
really do, with all these strange assertions. 
In a way, you’re casting reflections upon 
my veracity and my character for honesty. 
You can’t intend that—oh, no; or we must 
part forevermore. Perhaps that’s what it 


is coming to, in any case. If so, farewell, 
old sport!” 

“You scoundrel!” the other shrilled. 
“ Grace—I—he lied to me—” 
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Cortelou collapsed into an armchair, 
groaning feebly. The hovering smile again 
was on Naughton’s face. 

“Our relations appear strained all 
around, and so, with your permission, Mrs. 
Cryder, I’ll take my leave!” 


He made a low, ironical bow, crossed the © 
room, and went into the hallway. 


VII 


AFTER a time Cortelou sprang up with 
a fresh hope. His old assurance had re- 
turned, and though his hand still trembled, 
he gave a twist to his gray mustache that 
indicated resolution. 

“ We must have that scamp arrested,” he 
declared. “ Snell, attend to it!” 

“T’m not a policeman, Mr. Cortelou. 
Besides, Cryder has arranged for payment 
of the check.” 

An incredulous stare from the other man 
followed. 

“Then all I’ve got to say is that he’s 
more of a blockhead than I supposed him. 
In the name of everything that’s wonderful, 
what did he do that for?” 

“ T explained once—becaus2 he loved his 
wife, your daughter. He was willing to lose 
the money in order to prevent her, sir, from 
learning—if I may speak openly—that her 
father had engaged in a foolish if not crim- 
inal course.” 

“ Be careful of your words, Snell!” 

“T’m choosing them most carefully. In 
raising Cryder’s check to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars you were not only committing 
a betrayal of trust and a breach of your 
promise to him, but participating in an ac- 
tual crime—against your own son by mar- 
riage, too, that’s the worst of it!” 

“ Father, how could you do such a 
thing?” Mrs. Cryder exclaimed. 

“You trusted Naughton, as well as I,” he 
returned petulantly. “ This is all Cryder’s 
fault. I don’t see that there’s any use in 
allowing the matter to annoy us further, 

since the thing has happened. — There’s 
nothing we can do to change it, and after 
all you are fairly well provided for in the 
divorce settlement.” 

The woman slowly moved forward until 
she stood before her father, who nervously 
beat the air with his eye-glasses as she 
looked steadily at him. His whole aspect 
was one of vexation, of irritation. 

“Do you take that view of it?” his 
daughter demanded. 

“ Well, why not?” 
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“T shall never touch a penny of the 
money he offers, or remain in this house.” 

“ Grace! ” 

“ He shall not say that his father-in-law 
defrauded him,” she went on bitterly, “ and 
that his wife completed his ruin by desert- 
ing and robbing him. He shall never say 
that I contributed to his poverty!” 

“ You've already contributed to it,” Cor- 
telou retorted. “ You encouraged Naugh- 
ton. You had him here continually. If it 
hadn’t been for the fact that you showed 
him such great favor, I’d never have yield- 
ed to his lies and—and used that check. 
You were in love with Naughton!” 

“ Never!” 

“Yes, you were—don’t deny it! I 
know; the two of you always had your 
heads together. You thought of marrying 
him when you had your divorce.” 

“TI was mad! Yes, I did think of that. 
And now that I’ve learned what kind of 
man he is—oh, the degradation of it!” 

Mr. Snell spoke. 

“That was another reason why Cryder 
let the check go through. He knew Naugh- 
ton was a scoundrel and had defrauded 
him, but he believed, and believes yet, that 
you loved the fellow, on which account he 
wouldn’t lift a finger to interfere. He 
wanted you to be happy. If your happi- 
ness lay with Naughton, then there you 
should find it without one word or act on 
his part to impede it. He paid the check. 
He gave you this house and all the money 

Morrison paid as a difference on the oil 
property. He’s leaving town to-night with 
empty pockets. He did it for you—all.” 

“IT won’t have the money or this house!” 

“ They’ve already been passed over to 
you.” 

“T won’t take them!” 

“You accepted them this noon, and it 
will be rather difficult to—” 

“The money would burn my hands. Oh, 
the shame of this day for me! As long as 
I live I shall suffer for it!” 

The attorney glanced around, at the 
room, at Cortelou, who frowned and pursed 
his lips, at the rigid form of the woman. 

“TI must be going now,” said he. 

Mrs. Cryder did not appear to hear; and 
so, turning, he went softly out of the room. 

“ Grace!” 

The woman came to herself with a start. 

“ Well, father?” 

“ Don’t be so foolish as to refuse the di- 
vorce settlement. Just look at the facts. 
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Where would it leave us? Can we go in 
rags? I tell you I won’t allow you to re- 
ject this allowance of Cryder’s for a non- 
sensical whim!” 

“T’ll get the divorce, for I couldn’t re- 
main John’s wife now under any circum- 
stances, father; but not a cent will I take 
from him.” 

“How do you expect us to live—on 
grass? On air?” he inquired cynically. 
“My dear, never let sentiment stand in 
the way of real considerations. With this 
money we can leave this terrible town and 
return to New York, to live in comfort. 
We'll soon forget our unpleasant experi- 
ences here. Undoubtedly you will meet a 
man who will be a fit husband for you and 
give you the social position to which you’re 
entitled. We'll drop Cryder from our 
minds.” 

“And the memory of this check, this 
wrong we have done him? Can we ever 
forget that, do you think?” 

Cortelou shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“Yes. These unpleasantnesses occur in 
life, but they mustn’t be permitted to dis- 
tress one long. The thing happened 
through no intention on my part. Naugh- 
ton’s the man who is guilty. I feel no re- 
sponsibility for what occurred, since my in- 
tentions were perfectly honorable. Cryder 
would tell you as much himself. He real- 
ized it, and so didn’t even mention the mat- 
ter—trather decent of him, too, I say. He 
wasn’t customarily so thoughtful in delicate 
affairs.” 

The gaze his daughter fixed upon him 
was long and searching. She had known 
that he was a man of luxurious taste and 
indolent propensities, of a vain and super- 
cilious nature; but he was her father, and 
she had loved him in spite of weaknesses— 
weaknesses that she had regarded as only 
trivial defects. Now her soul sickened at 
the revelation of his true character—his 
narrow, warped, selfish, mercenary mind, 
his callous and withered heart, his des- 
picably mean spirit. 

She shut her eyes tight. In this ugly 
picture of her father she seemed to per- 
ceive also a reflection of herself as her hus- 
band must behold her. 

“Go, father, go!” she said. “ Leave 
me; my head aches.” 

“ But we should be talking things over, 
discussing—” 

“Go!” she cried with sudden fierceness. 

Hastily Cortelou scrambled up from the 
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stuffed chair in which he was sitting, and 
with an aggrieved air left the room. 

“Oh, God in Heaven, forgive me for 
what I’ve done!” she said under her breath 
when alone, in an agonized whisper. 

She looked dumbly around the room, at 
the walls, the furniture, and the fireplace— 
at the fireplace longest. A feeling of deso- 
lation smote her. Something was missing, 
gone. It was a personality —a vigorous, 
dominant, and yet gentle personality, that 
should be here. 

From outside in the snowy darkness 
there came a single muffled report, like the 
pop of an automobile’s exhaust; then si- 
lence. She listened, but heard nothing 
more. Minutes passed and she still stood 
on the spot, her eyes aimlessly wandering 
about the room. 

At last she crossed to the doorway lead- 
ing to the stair. She would go to her bed- 
room; she could bear no more of this room, 
of the sight of her husband’s fireplace. 

The guarded sound of the outer door be- 
ing opened and shut came to her ears. She 
stepped back, retreated to the opposite side 
of the room, to the shelter of the grand 
piano. There she waited, breathless, ob- 
sessed by a strange fear, a shivering ex- 
pectation. 

All at once her husband appeared 
through the portiéres. He did not see her. 
He: wore overcoat and hat, both snowy. 
He moved without sound, almost furtively,- 
stealthily. He went toward the fireplace. 

Grace Cryder’s limbs and lips were cold, 
but her heart was beating furiously against 
her bosom. 

IX 


Cryper had felt that evening like a man 
who moved among the empty craters of the 
moon. In his pocket were the check for his 
trunk and his railway and Pullman tickets. 
His train left at midnight. In a cheap res- 
taurant he had attempted to eat a meal, 
but finally he pushed the food aside and 
went out of the place. 

For a time he tramped the streets, un- 
mindful of those he passed or of the falling 
snow. His heart and thoughts were with 
the woman whom he had loved, whom he 
still loved, whom he would love forever. 
The image of her face was stamped im- 
perishably on his brain. Her accents still 
rang in his ears. He seemed to feel her 
slender form pressed upon his breast. 
Then, with dismay, he remembered that 
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he had neglected to take from the top of 

the fireplace the framed photograph of his 
wife, which he had resolved to carry with 
him to his dying day. He would have that. 
Nothing should keep him from having that 
picture. He would go to the house and 
quietly slip into the dwelling, obtain it, and 
depart. No one would see him, no one 
would know. 

On the way thither he encountered an- 
other man plowing along the street. They 
met under a lamp, and its rays illumined 
the fat, shrewd face of Jim Aldeman. 

“ As I live, my friend Cryder! Just the 
fellow I want. How’s everything? Heard 
you had had a bump. We all get ’em, 
don’t we?” 

“TIT can’t talk to you,” Cryder said 
shortly. 

Aldeman slipped his arm into the hold of 
the oil man’s. A subtle change occurred 
in his manner. 

“ Cryder, listen. I’m after Naughton, 
who dined at your house to-night. Now 
wait! Listen to what I have to say. You 
supposed me a hanger-on around oil dis- 
tricts, didn’t you? Well, I’m giving you 
some information that you may consider 
confidential. I’m an agent of Uncle Sam, 
and I’m gathering in our friend Naughton, 
who’s been using the mails to sell fake oil 
stock in the East, along with his other 
schemes.” 

“ Well?” 

“Come along. We may as well keep 
moving while we talk. I don’t want to miss 
him! I see the lights of your house ahead 
there. Now I know all about how he’s 
been trying to clean you up on a check 
given your father-in-law, but I’ve stopped 
that.” 

“ What?” 

“On orders from the department. Noti- 
fied the New York bank by wire, and in- 
formed Mr. Morrison here this evening. 
Naughton won’t touch a cent of that 
money!” 

“ Thank you, Aldeman.” 

“ And I want you to prosecute.” 

“No, I won’t do that. I won’t have my 
father-in-law shown up.” 








“ Well, well! I didn’t expect that you 
would, Cryder. Morrison said I couldn’t 
persuade you. I understand—your wife 


is at the bottom of it. However, I’ve got 
enough on Naughton to send him along for 
ten years or so. Pretty but bad, Dicky is. 
Hark!” 
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Both men had come to a halt. Before 
them, toward the house, there had been a 
dull crimson flash, a report. 

“ A shot!” Jim exclaimed. “ Something 
stirring. Come along!” 

They ran forward, until near the dwell- 
ing they beheld dimly on the snow a dark, 
prostrate figure. Aldeman whipped out a 
pocket torch and directed its beam on the 
man at their feet. 

“Help me turn him over,” he ordered. 

Together they rolled the motionless form 
face upward. Then they stared at each 
other in the darkness. 

“ Naughton, by God!” Aldeman said in 
a low voice. ‘“ Wonder who got him!” 

Cryder remained silent. 

“Well, he had enemies, of course. A 
crook always has. Good thing for you, 
Cryder, that we happened to meet and come 
up here together, for in the light of what 
has happened you would have come under 
heavy suspicion.” 

“T wouldn’t touch the scoundrel.” 

“T know. But who did kill him?” 

“ As you say, he had enemies. Probably 
this is the result of an injury he inflicted 
on some one in the past—on some man who 
didn’t forget, who bided his time.” 

“Yes. It would be something like that.” 

The snowflakes were still falling thickly. 
On the white earth the man who only a mo- 
ment before had been arrogantly busy with 
base schemes, full of greed and ruthless- 
ness, now sprawled lifeless, his malevolent 
spirit vanished into the night. 

“ Here the snow is trampled. Naughton 
and his slayer must have stood talking for 
some time,” Jim stated, moving the electric 
beam to and fro. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“ Say, Cryder, you act as if you could 
make a guess on this thing!” 

“T know this much—there was a man 
here whom Naughton wronged in another 
place years ago. It was about as great a 
wrong as one man can do another; but 
that’s all I know. Whether Naughton died 
by his hand, who can tell? We can’t, at 
any rate. You need not ask me for the 
man’s name. I won’t tell it. Naughton 
got what he deserved!” 

“ Right! And it’s a case for the local 
police. Well, this other fellow beat me to 
it. Nothing to do but inform the police 
and coroner. We’ll have to let the body lie 
just as it is until they arrive. I'll go and 
notify them.” 





He moved away, shutting off his torch as 
he went. Cryder gazed after him for a 
time, and then down at the figure vaguely 
outlined against the whiteness of the snow. 
This was the man who had fascinated and 
won away the love of his wife; and now he 
was a thing of clay. Quickly, unexpected- 
ly, he had been called upon to pay his 
score. 

What now of Grace? Well, she would 
suffer and sorrow, no doubt; but it would 
make no difference so far as he was con- 
cerned. She did not love him. She ached 
to have the legal ties cut that bound her to 
him. This man’s death would not restore 
her to his arms. 

He walked toward the house. In the 
windows were lights; the whole dwelling 
appeared bright, warm, cheerful. Its as- 
pect rasped Cryder’s heart as with a file. 
The determination with which he had come 
on his mission began to ebb, and despair, 
hopelessness beyond measure, took its 
place. He felt that he could not enter even 
to gain the coveted picture. 

All at once his purpose reasserted itself. 

“T will have it!” he muttered through 
set teeth. 

He placed a hand on the heavy brass 
knob of the door and softly turned it, 
pushed the door open, and closed it again. 
No one was in sight. When he listened, he 
heard no sound of voice or foot. A perfect 
quiet pervaded the house that once he had 
called home, that he had believed to be 
home. 

“Grace, Grace!” he said, under his 
breath. 

Was she in the living-room, dreaming of 
the man who hdd just left, who now lay 
stiffening in the snow? Was she in a chair 
before the fireplace? No, not there. She 
would not be there. She hated the great 
stone hearth he had built. She would not 
be there! 

Noiselessly he went forward and entered 
the room. At once his eyes leaped to the 
mantel, where rested the silver-mounted 
photograph he sought, the framed face of 
his wife. He would have it, he would take 
it away with him. 

Crossing the floor, he came to the fire- 
place, took the picture in his hand, and 
fastened his eyes upon the printed features 
he loved. 

“ My love!” he whispered. 

Almost unconscious of what he was do- 
ing, he lowered himself into a chair before 
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the stone arch and continued to stare at 
the image of his wife. Memories flooded 
his mind. He forgot the time and place 
and himself, knew nothing, saw nothing but 
the beloved countenance of the woman 
whom he had won and lost. 


x 


“ JoHN!” 

The word seemed to penetrate Cryder’s 
consciousness as if from a great distance, 
yet it was uttered in a scarcely audible 
tone. He raised his eyes from the picture. 
At his side stood his wife. 

“ John, I know everything,” she said. 

His brows came down and the grimmess 
deepened about his mouth. 

“Who told you—Snell?” he demanded. 

“ Ves.” 

“The damned meddler!” He glowered 
at the floor for a moment. “ Well, I didn’t 
mean to have you find me here. I came for 
this picture, which I suppose you'll not 
deny me—you have others like it. I had 
no intention of remaining to bother you. I 
was tired. I sat down and forgot myself.” 

He made a movement to lift himself 
from the stuffed seat; but her hand fell on 
his shoulder and pressed him back. 

“We must talk,” she said. 


“T can bear no more of it. Let me go, 
Grace!” 

“No, you'll have to endure it for a while 
longer. I—I—” 


She broke off quickly and flung herself 
in abandonment on her knees, clutching his 
arm with both her hands. 

“John, oh, hear me! You're good, 
you’re generous, you must hear and forgive 
me. If you knew what I’ve suffered in pain 
and shame since I learned of your magna- 
nimity to father and me, of our infamous 
treatment of you!” 

“Don’t talk that way, Grace,” he ex- 
claimed gruffly. “ That’s nonsense!” 

“IT must and will, John, and it’s the 
truth. I don’t want this house or a penny 
of your money, because I want to earn your 
respect again. What you think of me—” 

“Is what I’ve always thought of you, 
Grace.” 

“ And you love me—love me still? Tell 
me that, John, just tell me that, and noth- 
ing else ‘matters! ” 

The picture he held fell upon his knees. 
Catching her shoulders with his hands, he 
strained in a startled and amazed look into 
her eyes, 
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“ What do you mean?” 

Her lips worked as she strove to hea 

back the tears. 

“T mean that I love you! I never knew 
it before to-day, to-night,” she said. “I 
want you always. Nothing else counts. 
I'll live anywhere to be with you, and fore- 
go anything, John, to hold your love. With 
you I could be happy in calico, I know. 
I’ve treated you terribly. I don’t deserve 
anything at your hands. It’s a wonder 
you didn’t get rid of such a wife long ago, 
now that I see what kind I’ve been; but I 
don’t want to be divorced, I don’t want to 
be separated from you. Oh, it would break 
my heart!” 

She buried her face in her hands. John 
Cryder did not speak. 

“T was blind not to see the big heart 
you have,” she went on presently, her words 
pouring forth in a rush. “ The sacrifice 
you made for me to-day has given me sight. 
The selfish feelings have gone out of my 
mind. I see what love is, and, John dear, 
what a wife should be. You never had a 
wife; you had a woman who married you 
to escape poverty and have fine things; 
but she has disappeared. I tell you that is 
the truth. You will have a different wo- 
man in the future. Believe me, believe me, 
John! Don’t make me go from you. From 
this hour, from this minute, you will have — 
the wife you thought you had—and I shall 
have the best husband in the world. Can’t 
you see that I love you now? You must 
believe that, if you believe not another 
thing!” 

“ And Naughton?” 

The color swept her throat and cheeks, 
= her eyes steadily kept themselves on 


“T was a fool—but I was never dishon- 
orable in any action. The dishonor was in 
my thoughts, in my neglect and indifference 
to you, in my desire to seek a divorce when 
you always were loving and loyal and kind. 
I swear to you that Naughton never treated 
me in any way except that of courtesy, only 
at the last, a few minutes ago, when he in- 
sulted me, and I bade him go and never 
speak to me again. As I say, I was a silly 
fool, believing him upright when he was a 
cad and a beast.” 

The tears began to slip down her cheeks 
and her voice broke with sobs. 

“ A woman is weak, John. A woman 
needs a strong, honest, good man to hold 
her safe and secure—a husband, as I need 
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‘you. You're like that fireplace, so stead- 
fast and solid and sure; and I want your 
love to warm my hands and my heart and 
my life!” 

His hands dropped and covered hers. A 
smile was dispelling the grave shadow on 
his countenance. 

“ You've always had that,” said he. 

“ More than ever I need and want it 
now!” 

“ All that I can give is already yours, 
sweet,” he said. 

“And I want you to forgive me now, 
John.” 

“ Pis-s-sh!” 

“T do, oh, I do!” 

“Bless you, there’s nothing to forgive; 
but if it makes your heart lighter, then you 
have my forgiveness, Grace. Why, I love 
you! Love forgives always.” 

“Tt will be a long, long while before I 
can forgive myself,” she murmured; “ and 
longer before I can forget. I shall shudder 
at myself as I was. To think I could see 
faults in you when none existed!” 

“T have them.” 

“ Not one, not one. I was the one al- 
ways at fault, because I was looking 
through distorted eyes. Why, just remem- 
ber how obnoxious I made myself to you 
about this fireplace. And it’s a darling of 
a fireplace! You and it are exactly alike. 
John, I tell you over and over that I wasn’t 
ever a real wife, because I didn’t love you; 
but I’m your wife now, and this house isn’t 
only a house but a home. Perhaps some 
day it will be a home for little ones, too, 
and this is not your fireplace but ours— 
THE 
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ours! Watch—I’m going down on my 
knees to light a fire in it!” 

Swiftly she caught a match from a stand 
close by, and, dropping down upon the 
broad hearthstone, struck the match and 
held its flame to the shavings and sticks 
heaped under the log. 

“Have you ever known me to do that 
before, John?” 

“ No.” 

“T’m your wife now. Somewhere I read 
that there is a custom, in some foreign 
country, for a new wife to light a fire laid 
on the hearth. It’s like a vow. It makes 
her a part of the home—one with her hus- 
band under his roof. Oh, John, that’s 
what I’m doing now!” 

She rose slowly, to turn to him with wet 
eyes—wet but shining eyes. 

“Tt’s a sacrament between us,” she said. 
“Tt is a pledge that I shall be your true 
wife always!” 

He came to his feet in a single movement 
and seized her hands, drew her against his 
breast, clasped her almost fiercely against 
his heart. 

“ Always, John!” she whispered. “I 
love you!” 

On the hearth the tiny flame crept among 
the sticks, spread and grew, leaped upon 
the log and caught its shreds of bark, and 
entwined the wood. Its light played upon 
the faces of the husband and wife. Its 
glow suffused and softened the rough gran- 
ite stones of the arch, and, reaching out- 
ward, enveloped the pair. Its warmth stole 
forth and thrilled their united hearts; for 
love dwelt at the hearthstone. 


END 





REVELATION 


To-pay I look upon transfigured skies, 
And lands ablaze with beauty come to birth— 


I, who have found all glory in your eyes, 


Needed no new-sprung glory of the earth. 


To-day I look to far oncoming years 
Where we shall find each hour grown more sublime; 


Yet we have known that through outlasting fears 


One moment hoids the secret of all time. 


Since we are given the universe for play, 
We, who had asked for nought, will take no less! 


Oh, in this beauty of unending day 
Let us keep all of love and loveliness! 


Bernice Lesbia Kenyon 
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